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“School is not a preparation for life; school is life.”’ 


Education and Eugenics 


Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural College, Author of ‘‘Psychologie Method in ‘Teaching, 


IVHIN the present century the problem of 
W human race breeding has become one of 
world-wide interest. At last, after cen- 
turies of intensive study of the many less closely 
related problems, man has shown a willingness to 
apply the exact methods of science to a study of 
his own inherent nature. The conclusions of this 
new type of research are only beginning to make 
their values apparent, but the next few yerrs 
seem to promise some data of far-reaching im por- 
tance to the trend of humana development. 


A Plain Duty of Teachers 

It is clearly the duty of teachers to make as 
careful a study of this subject as opportunities 
will offer. ‘The teacher who knows the academic 
work fairly well and who is acquainted with the 
general problems of Eugenics - will possess a 
marked advantage over the one who may have a 
higher grade of academic standing and yet be 
unacquainted with the wider field named. Tt is 
a most pelpful practice for the teacher to take an 
inventory of himself at least twice each year aiid 
determine whether or not he is getting into a rut 
vr going round in a little circle. The wide- 
awake teacher will consider himself under the 
necessity of keeping up a study of some subject 
outside of the immediate schoolroom program, 
something new and vitalizing. something that 
stimulates and spurs to activity; something that 
will keep one from falling easily and lazily into 
the “‘general trend of things,’ must be continu- 
ously before the mind of the teacher who expects 
to remain long in the profession. 

In case of a person who has taken up seriously 
the study of race breeding, the first sign of 
awakening is a disposition toward optimism. He 
finds so much more of latent worth in) human 
kind hitherto unsuspected and so much more to 
inspire him ond awaken his efforts in respect to 
the common child, that he becomes all a-quiver 
with new zeal in behalf of teaching a better 
school. Now, let the newly-awakened teacher 
first take up a line of general reading as a means 
of approaching the morc difficult’ problems of 
Kugenics. ‘This course may prove slightly ‘“‘dry’’ 
and uninteresting for a time, but if persisted in 
anew and charming field of thought will be 
opened up for the reader. It may be said that 
the intensive student of this deeper human_prob- 
lem finds so much more interest and charm in a 
study of the flesh-and-blood movements of actual 
people that he no longer cares to wade through 
tedious pages of mere fiction, The student of 
Eugenics ceases forever to be a habitual novel 
reader. * 


What Do We Already Know 


So far, the careful researches carried on in the 
field of Eugenics have made a number of matters 
fairly clear, and thus paved the way for a more 
aggressive campaign of inquiry. The conclusions 
with reference to the nature of man thus far 
seemingly established are these:—That as an 
animal, man belongs in the general scale of 
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animal life; that as such, the principles of biol- 
ogy and evolution apply to him very much as 
they do to the other—especially the higher animal 
forms; that inborn physical, and most probably 
mental, characteristics in man are transmitted 
from parent to child in accordance with the 
Mendelian law of distribution; that many forais 
of disease are transmissable ins a sense that the 
offspring of the afflicted parent probably inher 
ils a certain degree of weakened resistance to the 
encroachment of the disease in question, or that 
the child lacks a so-called “determiner”? for the 
Inissing or impaired quality. 


What We Do Not Know 


On the other hand, we are still much at sea as 
regards a clear distinction between acquired and 
congenail’ character, while the question of the 
inheritance of acquired churacter is a more un- 
settled one than it was a decade ago, ‘There are 
probably more able biologic scientists today who 
belicve in the transmission of acquired characters 
than there have been at any other time during the 
period just aimed, 

We are still more in the dark in regard to the 
resp. ctive values of nature and nurture as factors 
in the development of a substantial human life, 
if—barring a comparatively few mistits—we draw 
our parent stock from the great common race 
stream. Even less are we informed as to the 
potency of mind as an agency in transforming 
mere unpromising human animalism into’ tran- 
scendental spirit power, 


Some Present Methods Criticised 


The London school of eugenists, *‘bioletri- 
cians,’’ are proceeding chiefly under the role of 
pathologists and psychiatrists—they are out in 
the field searching for degenerates in the form of 
sick bodies and degenerate minds, and they are 
meeting with marked success in finding what they 
are looking for. They ere out with the assump- 
tion that mankind is sharply divided up into 
stocks—that there are a very few of the better 
stocks and a very large number of the worse or 
weaker stocks. ‘They go among the families of 
Oxford graduates and others who have been 
favored with full physical and mental nurture as 
well as with the powerful stimulus of hope and 
expectancy, and take some measurements. These 
mathematical eugenists then lay their yard stick 
upon the members of the peasantry, men and 
women whe have been bruised and beaten and half 
starved through the workings of an iniquitous 
caste system fastened upon their ancestry genera- 
tions ago by the bloody hand of conquest; and 
lo! the children of the “‘better’’ stocks are proved 
to be the ones to breed from! They make a much 
superior showing as compared with the others! 

Our American Eugenics Laboratory, at Cold 
Springs Harbor, New York, is doing a much more 
promising work, aithough its pioneer efforts are 
of necessity confined largely to a study of the 
morbid and the unusual aspects of our common 
citizenship. And sol contend that eugenics is 


‘*Psychology and the Higher Life,’ 


‘and “Home ‘Training Bulletins’ 
much in need of a broad, comprehensive defini- 
tion of methods, and that its most important task 
Just now is that of transforming age-long tradi- 
tion and popular prejudice into an intelligent 
conception of the world-wide race-breeding prob 
lem, ‘Phe common school teachers as yet are not 
acquainted with the principles of animal breed 
ing which uncerlie those human developments. 
They especially lack a system of methods and 
aims looking forward toward a higher human 
brotherhood. 


What Is Man 


What is the general nature of the human race 
today? Is itone ormany? Is it made up of dis- 
tinctive, separate strains and “‘stocks’? destined 
to romain permanently segregated into castes and 
factions, which must forever be at war one with 
the other? Or is our common human nature, 
wherever found on the earth, essentially a unit out 
of which may be made to emerge a beautiful 
social democracy? ‘This is the most momentous 
auestion of the ayes—a very pressing problem 
alike for all who are either directly or indirectly 
interested in the life of man onthe earth. I con- 
tend with all my might for the latter position. 
The historian, the paleontologist, the biologist, 
the natural scientist and the psychologist are all 
contributing a mass of evidence to support the 
theory that there is only one human-kind the 
world over; that the various so-called races of 
man have had a common origin, and are in- 
herently shaped for a common destiny; that the 
great age-long instinctive qualities upon which 
our best civilization is built are found alike and 
in abundance in every tribe and nation under the 
sun; that the great central stream of humanity 
everywhere found is prepotent at birth in all the 
qualities necessary for development, under favor- 
able conditions, into sound and substantial man- 
hood and womanhood; that human-kind every- 
where is apparently on the way to a common 
higher physical and mental being. 


The Common Race Instincts 


What are the human instincts, which are found 
abundantly in the human young everywhere, and 
which furnish a substantial foundation upon 
which to build a beautiful and sublime super- 
structure of manhood and womanhood? They 
are these: An Instinet— 

1. ‘To satisfy the animal appetites and desires. 

2. To participate in play and other recreative 
experiences, 

3. ‘Vo contend for the individual and the social 
well-being. 

4. To accumulate property and carry on 
commerce. 

5. To institute some kind of family life and 
rear children. 

6. To build up a comunmity life and enjoy 
good fellowship. 


'*The substance of an address given before The N. KE, A. at 
Chicago, July lo, Ig12. 
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7. Lo institute civil Jaws and customs aiming 
at social justice, 

8. ‘To seck a form of religious experience ap- 
plicable to both the resent and to an ideal 
future life. 

Once accept the point of view that the human 
race is a unit; that it is substantially sound in 
the main; that the foregoing basic qualities are 
a common inheritance, and then we are ready to 
come forward with a constructive program, The 
detailed work of the rebuilding of a race will call 
for a scheme of training for a parenthood, be- 
ginning with the mere child and le: ading on with 
ever W idening knowledge to the time of marriage. 
Such plain matters as the choice of a life- onke, 
the care and direction of the lives of the children 
in the home, the organization of all the interests 
centering in the household and making substan- 
tiait family life. These and others like them, 
teachers must know as well as they now know the 
common school branches, and they must teach 
these matters to the young as a direct means of 
race improvement 


The Perennial War Cloud 

The greatest menace to the establishment of a 
great spiritual democracy among the men of all 
nations is the professional militarism that has 
slowly grown into a monster of impending power 
and destructiveness. ‘Thrones and palaces of the 
older sort are tottering, monarchies are cruinbling 
before the onward march of the enlightened 
masses, Dut much of the same old selfishness and 
lust for power is now lurking behind the frown 
ing breastworks of an aristocratic militarism, 
and that under the pretense of patriotism. 

So the student of Eugenics is halted here at the 
outposts of the great armies and navies of the 
world. The war problem must be settled before 
we will be able to make any very substantial ad- 
vance. If the militarist be right, then human life 
is a cheap and bloody piece of animalism at best, 
and the nations niust keep on cutting one another 
to pieces for the sake of mere brute supremacy, 
If the military aristocracy be right, then man 
must ever continue in chains of bondage to his 
fellow man and the task of the eugenist is merely 
that of determining how to br. ed better fighting 
qualities in men. 
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Mark you, I do not stop with the most damag- 
ing charge that the enormous expense of militar- 
ism is sapping the life-blood out of the nations 
of the earth, although this fact is already clear 
to all thinking minds. I add the most serious 
charge that militarism as organized at present 
isa hard and brutish aristocracy—that it 1s built 
on the principle that man is predominantly fierce 
and selfish; that the goods of the world are ma- 
terial goods; that only a few, the greatest in 
war, can expect to obtain possession of these 
goods; that che great mass of men are untit for 
self-direction and must act only in mute submis- 
sivencss to the stern and supercilious command of 
a superior; that man’s social sympathy and_ his 
spiritual nature are mere playthings to be made 
use of only in times of peace. 


The Churches at Fault 

Again I charge that some of the religious 
bodies are standing directly in the way of a com- 
prehensive eugenics program through their attack 
upon other de ‘nominations. For example, there 
is a periodical with a circulation of about 
150,000 copies published for the sole purpose 
of attacking and defaming the Catholics. 
Such methods are doing much to foster reli- 
gious prejudice and hatred among friends and 
neighbors and to destroy the effectiveness of two 
vreat religious bodies which might as well be 
working side by side on terms of good fellowship 
for the ‘spiritual uplift of the race, As a regu- 
lar prote st int church member I wish to denounce 
this poisonous, peace-destroying campaign as a 
twin brother to the militarism hitherto described. 


What of Socialism 


I: moved with a profound sympathy for the 
efforts and teachings of the self-styled socialists. 
‘They are constituted of a large number of earnest, 
honest-minded men who seriously desire to see a 
high form of social justice prevail throughout 
the land. every true teacher of the young should 
keep informed with respect to the movement. of 
socialism. Tt is not a question of what party 
shall prevail or what party banner shall float at 
the top of the political mast; it is rather a ques- 
tion of what principles shall obtain in the govern- 
ment of the people. ‘The principles of socialism 
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as taught on the street corners and in out-of-the- 
way places during the past decade are appearing 
in a revised form in practically all of the politi- 
cal platforms. Now, the teacher who fails to 
catch the spirit of this forward movement is des- 
tined to drop out of the ranks of the efficient 
leaders of the young. ’ 

But I see a distinctive menace to the well-be- 
ing of the race in one aspect of the socialistic 
propaganda of the day, namely, a tendency to 
tan the flames of sections! hatred and fanaticism. 
The best principles of socialism could be carried 
forward with much greater effectiveness were this 
race-dividing tendency less aggressively practised, 
We teachers are carried to the point of enthusi- 
astic endorsement of the efforts of many of the 
socialist teachers to establish a higher order of 
Justice, until we come to the point where they 
ask us to enter into a life-and-death combat with 
the classes representing a large majority of the 
people. They single out the great leaders of all 
old parties and the great men of all classes and 
ranks of society who happen to vote with the old 
parties, and condemn outright the honesty and 
integrity of all these. | Phis universal condemna- 
tion tends to defeat the purposes originally 
sought, 

Therefore, according to the conclusions of the 
eugenists, . the socialists are pushing forward a 
program of reform that is most enticing in all 
respects save one, namely, its wholesale condemna- 
tion of men outside its ranks, and its general 
scheme of destructiveness, ‘There may be sub- 
stituted for this menace, without violating the 
general principles of socialism, « plan that tends 
to unite all the broken fragments of mankind; 
that tends to conduct its attacks upon men and 
principles actually found to be evil, and which 
has for its highest motto race unity. Eugenists, 
socialists, religious organizations, social service 
workers, teachers, and all, can and must come 
together on a scheme of co-operation and good 
fellowship which shall include members of all 
races and nations. Now, the teacher can and 
should pursue and carefully study socialism as it 
is taught by its most ardent adherents. And 
when it comes to the point of a serious breach 
among the factions and a tendency to break down 

(Continued on page 44) 


Winter Work in Nature Study Agriculture 


FOR THE 


By Lester S, 


HE divisions used in this article will be 
T similar to those presented for the — first 

six grades in my article on * Spring 
Work”? that appeared in the May number and 
* Autumn Work” that appeared in the September 
number of this paper. 

The work given for the Primary Division will 
be suitable for all pupils below the second grade. 
The First Division will present work which can 
be used in the second, third and fourth grades. 
The Second Division is composed of the fifth and 
sixth grades and the work mentioned has been 
used in those grades and proven successful, 

A very important mission of nature study is 
the enrichment of life, and this can be brought 
about by the teacher at no better time than dur- 
ing the winter months, when ihe life between 
teacher and pupils is one of closer companion- 
ship than any other time during the year. If a 
teacher fails during these months ‘to develop an 
interest in the world about him with his pupils, 
it seems to me the question might arise in the 
teacher’s mind, “‘Am I interested in the great 
subject of nature myself?’ 'l'o such a one, some 
time spent carefully reading some of the follow- 
ing literature cannot hekp but arouse that which 
will enable him to understand and appreciate the 
great truths that come to those who have sympa- 
thetic interest 10 the world of nature. 

Walden, by Henry D. Thoreau. 

Birds and Bees, by John Burroughs. 


FIRST SIX GRADES OF 


'l'o a Waterfowl; 


That Calf- 


The Fall of the Year, by Dallas Lore Sharp. 
The Bee People, by Margaret W. Morley. 

In the study of birds: The Wounded Curlew ; 
‘The Winged Worshippers; ‘The 
Bobolink; ‘To a Skylark; The Sandpiper; ‘The 
Singing Lesson. 

In the study of flowers: Daffodils, by Words- 
worth; ‘Lo the Daffodils, by Robert Herrick. 

‘Trees —A Forest Hymn—-Bryant. 

When you are studying kindness to animals, 
read: A True ee hoe by Sam Walter Foss, 
Alice Carey. 

The Buitders— Longfellow. 
Poem — Trowbridge. 

In the study of nature, read: The Brook by 
‘Tennyson. Coal, hy Kingsley; ‘The Ws anderer, 
by Eugene Field; The Chambered Nautilus, by 
Dr. Halewa: The Ocean, by Byron; Thanatopsis, 
by Bryant; The Stranger on the Sill, by ‘Thomas 
Buchanan Read. 

Winter Study: 
nah Gould. 

The First Snowfall—Lowell. 
Trowbridge. 

Angling—George Howland. 

Among the best poems on rural life are such 
as, Longfellow’s pene and Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, The Waggoner of the Alle- 
ghanies, by Thomas Buchanan Read, Snow 
Bound, by Whittier, 

Prose—Irving’s Sketch-book. 


Pictures ina 


Freaks of the Frost, by Han- 


Midwinter— 


’ board. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio 


Suggestions for Work of Primary Division-~ 
Pupils below the Second Grade, 

It is often true in most localities outside of 
city and village schools, that, during the winter 
months, the seventh and eighth grades are so 
crowded and the majority of pupils composing 
these grades are in school for so few months that 
much effort is put upon their work to give to such 
pupils more than the pe time for seventh and 
eighth grade work. A disposition arises on the 
part of the teacher to neglect, ina way, the pri- 
mary work. I refer more to the curtailing of 
the number of studies and recitations given to 
the beginner. So interesting is nature-study to 
the little one just leaving home, that if no special 
period can be given to this work for this division 
it should be correlated with some other study. 
A teacher should remember that every time she 
calls the attention of the child to an object in 
nature, gives to the child the name cf the object, 
and receives from the child his ideas, she is con- 
ducting an exercise in Language. 

Amimals—All\ children are interested in ani- 
mals—the rabbit, the squirrel, the dog. If prac- 
tical, have them brought to the schoolroom. — If 
not, tell stories about them. Pictures of animals 
may be cut from papers and pasted upon c: ard- 
Sentences may be written concerning 
them; always being careful to impress kindness 
to animals upon the pupil. 

Plants—Some bulbs should be started in the 
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fall and from these, plant necessities may he 
taught. It will do much to teach care for plants 
which will be needed for the school garden in 
later years. Talk of the value of soil, light, 
moisture and heat to the growing plants. Inter- 
est may be stimulated by a story told by a pupil 
who has a pet canary in the home. 

Nature-study can also be easily correlated with 
Physiology at this time of the year. Speak of 
the coats of animals, their purposes, change for 
winter, and kinds found. ‘Tlis may be used to 
impress care of the body in winter that it may be 
kept warm. The senses may be studied by noting 
the senses among the animals, This is found 
most interesting among some animals which de 
pend upon their senses for their protection. 


First Division Work—Grades Two, Threc, and 
Four. 

Study frost and its effect. If care is not given 
to vegetation the icy winter will destroy much of 
it. ‘Teach in connection with this how nature 
takes care of the animals by giving them warmer 
coats. Mention the disappearance of butterflies 
and moths. Where do they live during the win- 
ter? Do they migrate as the birds? If food 
were abundant could they stand the rigors of 
winter weather? In this way the pupils may see 
that insects such as these must have a different 
way of passing the winter. A study of the silk- 
worms would be interesting and some silk-worms 
could) be raised. From actual observation dur- 
ing the year the pupils should learn the various 
stages in the insect’s life. 

Grains—Grains which have been harvested in 
the fall will form the basis for most interesting 
work as they are taken up and discussed in regard 
to their food value to man. There might also 
be some seeds put to soak occasionally and the 
pupils write or tell what they see. “Phe value of 
the proper care of all seeds during the winter 
should also be taught. 

Our Foods—Interesting work for the winter 
months is the study of our foods and whence they 
come. This work correlates splendidly with geo- 
giaphy and grammar. Bread, its history, of 
what made, where made, grains coming from 
what states, how prepared for market. It is’ in- 
teresting to talk concerning the grains and mar- 
keting of grains from our foreign countries. 
There is prepared by the International Harvester 
Company of Chicago an interesting booklet on 
Bread. This may be secured free. 

Meal—The corn belts of our country, how 
corn is raised, commercial value of meal. 

Rice—How raised, where raised. Secure rice 
stems if possible. If not, procure some good pic- 


tures on rice culture. 

Meats—A study of the great ranches of the 
west by stories told by teacher and then rewritten 
by the pupil. 


Have someone visit your school 


PRACTICAL MANUAL TRAINING 
Bird Houses made by pmpils of Stdney, Ohio, Public Schools. Forty Styles. 
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and talk to your children about the great pack- 
ing houses, if you have not been there yourself. 

Fish—Where obtained, how marketed, what 
varieties. ‘The story of a fisherman’s life will 
furnish material for composition work. 

Oysters—Oysters are such a common and de- 
licious food, but do many children understand 
what they are and whence they come? ‘Tell pupils 
about them. 

Nuts—'These are eaten by every person and 
several lessons on this important part of our food 
is very necessary. Any one having made a visit 
to our tropical countries can present much in- 
teresting material concerning our tropical fruits, 
oranges, lemons and bananas. 

During the late winter months the sugar-mak- 
ing industry will be of interest. Visit a sugar 
making camp and enjoy its pleasures, 

Clothing —Our clothing will present many prof- 
ituble lessons if carefully planned. A’ spinning 
wheel brought into school and its workings ex- 
plained by some elderly person im the community 
will be profitable. ‘Chis much-forgotten art, 
which was such a factor in the early home-life of 
our nation, will be interesting to all. 

Cotton, being such an important product of our 
nation, should recetve a careful study. IF not 
living near a cotton section, write and secure in- 
formation and the cotton, that chidren may know 
what a great agricultural interest we have within 
rou boundaries. 

Wool certainly should) be included in’ our 
studies, for it is said that we wear more woolen 
clothing than almost any other people on earth. 
There should be more sheep raised, for we have 
not nearly enough sheep to supply our needs and 
we must import wool from other countries in 
large quantities. It is possible that few children 
under your care realize what a need there is for 
the producing of many times the amount of all 
farm prodcuts than are now put on our markets. Is 
it not almost a necessity at the present time when 
food-stulf is so high and so scarce that we must 
help to bring abeut an interest by boys and girls 
in this resourceful occupation ? 

Leather-—Its_ history, preparation from hides 
and its use to the American people, will interest 
your class. In connection with this subject, 
gloves may be studied. Many other features 
from this great subject will present themselves and 
it will represent a period in your daily program 
which will be vitalizing to your school work, and 
a period, which, if properly used, will make for 
future usefulness to our country. 

Second Division Work—Grades Five and Siw. 

Plants—There are many interesting studies of 
plants which may be given through the winter . 
months by «a review of herbariums. Also at- 
tention should be paid to the growing of house 
plants for home decoration. A feature of a mid- 





year exhibit might include pot-plants for which 
children have cared. A visit to a greenhouse 
could be made with profit and the care given to 
plants there would serve as a stimulus to care- 
ful habits with plants and flowers. 

Sovils—Soils should be given some attention in 
all grades. This should be: a subject in which 
an agriculturist should be well versed. The pro- 
ductiveness of soils determines the financial re- 
sults from labor expended upon land, to a great 
extent, and too much knowledge cannot be gained. 
Study will reveal a close relation between loca- 
tion and value of farms; between fertility and 
value of fruit, grain and — stock farms, 
Simple experiments should early lead to a scien- 
tific knowledge of soils and their relative pro- 
ductive value. 

Minerals—A good time of year to learn min- 
erals is during the winter months. By exchange, 
schools can have a large collection of minerals 
from various parts of this country and other 
countries. Iron ore, coal, copper ore, granite, 
limestone, standstone, marble, and = shale are 
easily obtainable and make an interesting sub- 
ject for language work as well as geography. 
‘Topics should be assigned in these and composi- 
tions required that will discuss the subject well. 
This point should never be omitted, that the im 
pression might be made upon the youth of the 
value of nature to the world, for nature-study is 
more than learning facts tor the sake of the facts. 
It is to place before the student what is the im- 
portant work in life; what the agricultural 
knowledge means to men and the place that the 
natural products have, 

Tools—The tools that belong to a carpenter's 
outfit’ will be of interest to most boys. ‘The 
names of all should be learned and their use, as 
well. Recreation may be gained by the build- 
ing of bird-houses for the spring migrant as well 
as learning to make boxes for seed testers, espec- 
jally corn, Children should be taught to care 
for their tools that they may be kept free from 
rust. The hunting season occurs during these 
months. ‘The killing of wild animals should be 
counteracted by skillful teaching as fast as pos- 
sible, by creating different ideals, and teaching 
the real use of the different birds and animals, 

Trees —The evergreen tree should be taken up 
and carefully studied. In connection with the 
value of lumber, speak of the preservation of the 
forests. Samples of wood will better teach the 
value of dumber in a commercial sense than any 
other way. 

Weather—The weather serves as an interesting 
study at all times. The weather reports from 
a daily newspaper will serve as a basis for work. 

The path of storms as they move from one sec- 
tion of country to another, as well as how clear, 
cold, and warm weather affects the work of the 


agriculturist as to the sowing and harvesting. 







































PRIZE BIRD HOUSES MADE BY PUPILS OF SIDNEY, OHIO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


) ’ Burd Llouses are returned to bes 
and all are put up to attract birds. Agriculture is taught in these Schools 
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“Stoop Shoulders and Flat Chest” in School Children 


HE school teacher is today the primary fac- 
tor in the new and beneficentregime of the 


medical inspection of schools, Where med- 


ical inspection is not provided by taw, the teacher 
She is the protector of 
the pupil, the school, the community and herself 


is the exclusive factor. 


against any deleterious influence that may be- 
come operative within or through the school. 
She niceds, therefore, to be apprised of the signif- 
icance of at least the chief departures from the 
normal that may be manifested by any pupil 
under her care. T shall show some charts which 
will explain the not usually understood signit- 
cance of one of the most serious conditions that 
cunesist in school children, — Tatlude to “stoop 
shoulders and flat chest,”’ specifically mentioned 
under this tithe in’ the text books on school im- 
speetion. I can, how- 
ever, better present the 
essential features of this 
condition, as it manifests 
itself inany practice, by 
alluding to the follow- 
ing example :— 

A young woman, aged 
eighteen, was sent to me 
by Dr. Libbert. She was 
of only medium height, 
weighed ninety-two 
pounds, and was poorly 
nourished, She was 
stoop-shouldered, — flat 
chested, with a tendency 
to protrusion of the lower 
half of the abdomen. 

She bad been consti 
pated from early life and Fig. 2.7. Drawing from X-ray ch 
was almost daily the vie~ ders and flat chest’ in this case. 
tim of severe headaches. 

Her eyes had been examined and ghasses adjusted, 
but the headaches continued, She had no ade- 
noids and her hearing was good. She had a 
poor appetite and could not sleep well. She com- 
plained of frequent abdominal pains, especially 
in the lower right quadrant and in the upper left 
quadrant of the abdomen, She suffered from 
frequent gaseous distension, especially in the left 





Fig. 4. Showing the normal relations of the abdomi- 
a and pelvic organs with the body upzight. 


side of the abdomen. She had been treated for 
years with cathartics and enemas. They brought 
temporary relief from headaches which, however, 
soon returned worse than before. She had run 
the whole gamut of digestants and tonies. — Fruits 
without meats, meats without fruits, proteids 
without carbohydrates, carbohydrates without 
proteids, the “ran of mine”? in domestic cuisine 
and the foodless foods of commerce had eharac- 
terized her. dietetic experiences. Finally, at 





2. Drawing from S-ray showing “dropped 
stoop shoul- 


By Charles A. L. Reed, A. M. M. D.* 
Professor in the University of Cincinnati, Ohio 


school, she, with all the other pupils, was put 
through a course of calisthenics, including violent 
flexures and extensions of the body, dumb bells, 
Indian clubs, ropes and pulleys, and all the rest. 
Dr. Libbert stopped these practices and remanded 
her for diagnosis. 

I found that she had marked displacement of 
the colon. This diagnosis was confirmed by 
X-ray examination. Figure 2 is an accurate 
drawing made from the X-ray plate. 

It shows the colon extending up the right side 
to the hepatic flexure; there it is acutely angu- 
lated upon itself and drops sharply downward 
into the pelvis; there it is kinked upon itself sev- 
eral times; then it arises to the splenic flexure 
where itis again acutely angulated. ‘Thence it 
descends ina normal way to the sigmoid which 


The same, Back view. 


is abnormally redundant. 

The abnormal condition of the colon as shown in 
Figures 2a and 2b .mnay be appreciated by a glance 
at Figure 4, which shows the normal course of 
the colon. This drawing was also made from an X- 
ray picture in my possession, Tt ise front view 
and shows (1) the ascending colon going up to 
the hepatic flexure; (2) the hepatic flexure as 
really a curve, without obstructive angulation; 
(3) the transverse colon crossing the upper zone 
of the abdomen from right to left obliquely up- 
ward to the splenic flexure; (-b) the splenic flexure 
as really a curve wilhout obstructive angulation; 
(5) the descending colon extending down to the 
sigmoid flexure; (6) the sigmoid as a letter S 
with curves, but without redund:neies or angula- 





hic. 5. Showing “dropped stomach” (S) and “dropped 
colon’ (TC). The liver is tied backward and down- 
ward, The lower thorax is consequently caved ia and the 
ahcomen has become somewhat pendulous, “The small in- 
testines( P) are chown to exert pressure on the pelvic organs. 





tions as shown in Figures 2a and 26, and such as 
‘ause serious disturbances of health. In con- 
trasting tiese two colons, it is easy to see why, in 
Figure 2, there should be constipation, absorp- 
tion of poisons, headaches, mental depression and 
nervousness, for the simple reason that each angu- 
lation isan obstacle causing retardation of the 
intestinal current. It is equally obvious why, in 
Figure 3, there should be no mechanical obstruc- 
tions, no constipation, no hy perabsorption of 
poisons from the intestines, no headaches, no 
nervousness. 

But there is another aspect of these cases that 
is of special and practical importance to teachers, 
to medical inspectors, and especially to physical 
directors of schools. It becomes evident iff it is 
remembered that, when the abdominal organs 
sustain their proper re- 
lations to each other, as 
shown in Figure 4. the 
posture of the body is 
erect, and its contour 
normal, 

When, however, the 
abdominal organs, espe- 
criliv the stomach and 
colon, are displaced 
downward, as shown in 
kigures 5 and 6, the 
lower thorax caves in to 
a certain extent, — thus 
throwing the shoulders 
forward in’ a stooped 
position, and flattening 
the chest. 

It becomes equally ob- 
vious that any foree, the 
incidence of which causes 
either downward — trac- 
lion or pressure upon these already displaced 
viscera, is calculated to aggravate the condition. 

My object in placing emphasis upon this class 
of cases 1s because one or more examples may be 
found in practically every school in the United 
States and for the reason that the case of “Stoop 
Shoulders and Flat Chest,’? as I have here out- 
lined it, is not taught in the standard works on 





nincleolon, Front view, 





Fig. 6. Shows the same conditions still farther advanced. 
The thorax is still more flattened. The stomach shown as 
S in the earlier stages is now hanging vertically on -the left 
side of the abdominal cavity and consequently haa disap- 
peared from the median line. In its stead is the duodenum 
shown just under the umbilicus. The downward pressure 
causing displacement of the pelvic organs. 


the medical inspection of school children. Thus 
one work, one of the very best, one that ought to 
be in every school teacher’s hands, publishes an 
excellent drawing of correct’ posture, and an 
equally excellent one of “*Stoop Shoulders and 
Plat) Chest.’? illustrative of incorrect posture. 
The similarity in pusition between my patient 
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and that of the ‘*Stoop-Shoulders and Flat Chest” 
taken from this text book is very striking. 

This incorrect posture, thus shown, is at- 
tributed by the author of the book to obstruc- 
tions in the upper air passages and to difficulty 
of hearing. It is true that these conditions do 
ause stoop shoulders and flat chest, but they are 
note the causes of possibly Jess than a half of the 
‘ases. Diseases of the spine, redundant shoulder 
blades and other conditions are to be taken into 
account, In instances in which displacement of 
the stomach and colon is the cause, as it is in 
probably half of all the cases, the treatment pre- 
scribed by the author of the book in question 
would be most disastrous, as it was in the case 
that I have quoted, and that inspired these ob- 
servations. Thus, he advises calisthenics and 
goes to the extent of specifying extreme extension 
to be practiced by bending backward over a large 
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quarter hoop. ‘The whole plan of treatment sug- 
gested, one that could be carried out in any 
school equipped with a gymnasium, is calculated 
tu aggravate the very conditions to which i have 
just-invited attention. My apology for this most 
excellent author is that the relation of cause and 
effect that I have de:nonstrated is only just being 
recognized by the medical profession at large. 
Of course, the majority of persous, especially 
grown persons, who have displacements of the 
stomach and colon, do not have stoop shoulders 
and flat chest, for the simple reason that their 
bony frame was matured and their poise and car- 
riage attained before they acquired their gastro- 
intestinal displacement. 

In conclusion, [ wish to emphasize a few  prac- 
tical points :— 

First:~-Vhe teacher and, for that matter, the 
medical inspector, should recognize every case of 





15 


stoop shoulders and flat chest as presenting pos- 
sibilities of gastro-intestinal displacement. ‘This 
is especially true when the eondition 1s associated 
with constipation, headaches and nervousness. 
Scecond:—While the symptoms presented by 
these cases are sufficiently distinct to enable any 
competent physician to make a presumptive 
diagnosis, the X-ray, in the hands of an expert, 
affords a ready means of making a positive diag- 
nosis. ‘l'here is no reason why these cases should 
be left to guesswork and chance when the ser- 
vices of a radiographer may be commanded, 
Third:—No course in physical training or 
other treatment should be prescribed or practiced 
until this phase of the case has been investigated 
and a diagnosis arrived at by a competent prac- 
titioner of medicine. 
* Remarks made by invitation before the Department of School 


Hygiene of the National Education Association of Chicago, IL 
July 11, 1912, 


The Dangers of Precocity 


By Marcel Prevost. 


LIVE animal, thoroughly washed morn- 
A ing and evening, firmly disciplined and 

hygienically.supervised ; such is my concep- 
tion of the young human, about whom the thing 
of supreme importance is his physical condition. 
This is absolutely true for the first four or five 
years. Idonot, of course, mean that during this 
period the development of the child’s mind, of 
his will, of his sensibility, should be neglected. 
As Montaigne has put it, the body and the mind 
are two horses attached to the same vehicle; it 
would be madness to care for one and leave the 
other to suffer or grow wild. But the horse we 
term the body begins to pull much earlier than 
the one called the mind, and the human vehicte, 
during the first years of life, is a little like those 
gypsy carts which are drawn by a bulky horse 
and a slender little ass. 

The mind is delicate, but it exists, and it must 
not be neglected. ‘The mistake of many parents 
is to be more interested in it than in the body, 
and to cultivate it at the expense of the body. 
The result 1s that the body fails to develop nor- 
mally and the mind suffers in consequence; the 
team fails to pull together. Parents may as well 
resign themselves to this fact, which has been 
proved again and again by experience: ‘The in- 
tellectual precocity of very small children is no 
guarantee of the intelligence they will exhibit 
later. It is rather a danger to be guarded 
against. The fruit-tree that comes on too rapidly 
at the first approach of spring is useless. — Its 
rash early flowers will fall a prey to the frst 
freeze, and there is no more hope of fruit in 
autumn, And this is no arbitrary comparison ; 
it is the exact image of the sudden atrophy which 
the slightest malady inflicts on the brain of a 
prematurely developed child. 

Let us note, then, this first principle: 

Intellectual precocity is dangerous to a child, 

Fenelon was convinced of it when he said: 
“Children must not be pushed.’” He even added 
that they must be ‘‘followed,”? which is open to 
question, ‘The intellectual education of children 
does not allow of absolute passivity. On the 
contrary, the educator, without hastening the 
process, must watch carefully for the opening of 
the childish mind, and he must direct it as it 
develops. 

But the essential rule is to impose on the child’s 
development less of positive Anowledge than of 
habits. At the very beginning, the intellectual 
education of the child is only the training of his 
senses. He learns to hear, to see, to touch. 
Notions of time and space, without which no 
human knowledge is possible, take their place in 
his brain as the result) of personal experiences, 
At this carly stage a preat deal must be left to 
nature; the vole of the educator will be limited, 
as we have said, to watching, to directing this 
early aptitude for knowledge which is called at- 





Translated by Roy Temple 


tention. The intellectual education of early in- 
fancy is resumed almost entirely in the cultiva- 
tion of the attention. In other words: 

Attention is the first habit which a child’s mind 
must be taught to acquire, 

I know a little girl of five and a half. She is 
the despair of every one who has charge of her. 
She has had governess after governess. When a 
German could endure it no longer and gave up 
the position, she was replaced by a’ Freneh- 
woman, and vice versa, ‘The child speaks a 
strange jargon which is a mixture of three lan- 
guages. Some days she seems to read almost 
Huentiv, on others she cannot be made to decipher 
a syllable. * Yesterday she seemed very intelli- 
gent; today she is stupid. Doctors have been 
consulted and have pronounced her in’ perfect 
health. And the procession of governesses goes 
on about the perplexing young creature. 

[tis my opinion that she is simply a child who 
is a little nervous, and whose attention has never 
been properly awakened and guided. And so it 
comes about that she is not able to fix either her 
eyes, or her cars, or her mind, ‘The only ideas 
she receives penetrate as it were by surprise, when 
she forgets to be abstracted. But as soon as an 
effort is made to hold her young mind en one 
object or one idea, it escapes. If there is an 
attempt to force her, she grows excited, weeps, 
and gives way to convulsive nervousness. 


Iam sure that before about the eighth year, a 


book, so far from aiding in the formation of the 
child's mind, obstructs the process and runs_ the 
risk of turning it in a wrong direction. 

It is either the case that children fail absolutely 
to understand what they read (which is fortu- 
nately what more often happens), or if) they 
beyin to understand, there isan end to that neces- 
sary formation which results from their contact 
with reality. Between the child and things, the 
child and nature, to speak as they spoke in Rous- 
seau’s time, the book will henceforth be inter- 
posed like a screen, On the day when the child 
begins to read intelligently, to understand wiiat 
he reads, he leaves the world of reality for an 
artificial world; be leaves nature for a theater. 
His mind will heneeforward be occupied with 
landscapes he ais told to see, with events which 
never happened, with chimerical beings. Through 
this open breach will escape all his effort, all his 
personal and original faculty of seeing, of feel- 
ing, of evaluating, ina word, of understanding. 

Now the important requisite for the formation 
of a child’s mind is net by any means that he 
hecome prematurely familiar with certain con- 
ventional signs of another’s thoughts, nor even 
that the effeet of the exterior world on the 
thoughts of another be transmitted to him by 
means of these signs. “Lhe important thing is 
that his own delicate mind enjoy direct contact 
with the exterior world; it is that iis senses, 


House. 


sight, hearing, touch, locomotion; habituate 
themselves to the task of performing well their 
office of furnishing information to the mind. — It 
is thus that a really active human intelligence is 
formed. It is thus that senses are developed 
which are adapted to their buman function. 
This adaptation once made, the book may usefully 
appear, to enlarge these acquisitions, by adding 
the expericnce of others without substituting 
them for his own. But if the book intervenes 
too early, before he has adapted his faculties ef 
acquisition directly to the exterior world, the 
adaptation will never occur. ‘The child will never 
learn to see except with the eyes of others, And 
because you have opened before his five-year-old 
eyes wretched bundles of . printed paper, filled 
often with the thoughts of pathological sufferers, 
written by twaddlers, edited by kitchen scullions, 
you have closed for him forever the marvelous 
book of the world. 

I am convinced that before the eighth year or 
thereabouts the book is the most pernicious 
enemy of the child’s truce development, 





The backbone of the work in arithmetic is 
computation, but the heart of it is two-step 
iumelysis. In other words, the thing that makes 
all arithmetic possible is the ability to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide; but the thing that 
makes all arithmetic useful is the ability to 
reason from many to one, and from one back to 
many. A pupil in arithmetic who cannot add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide, is incapable of 
doing effective work jn arithmetic, no matter how 
good a thinker he may be. We all know, further- 
more, that in teaching common fractions, per 
centage, mensuration and a great many of the 
more advanced phases in arithmetic, the trouble 
is not with the subjects themselves, but with the 
fact that the pupils do not do well the work of 
the four fundamental processes. 'Vhese must be 
taught wel! before the pupil can do effectively 
any of the more advanced work. Nevertheless, 
these processes do not constitute arithmetic. ‘They 
merely make arithmetic possible. In order that 
arithmetic may be a thing of life and of some 
use, its heart must be sound; and its heart is the 
ability to think from many to one, and from one 
back tomany. Given a pupil who can add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide, and who can also 
think out clearly what may be known as two-step 
analsyis, and you have the possibility of effective 
work in arithmetic. Otherwise, the work of the 
teacher of arithmetic is largely wasted.-—Supt. 


P, W. Horn, Houston, Texas. 





The dull child we have with us always; ve 
patient with him; he will appreciate: it, and 
some day you will be glad that you helped 
him. : 


-- * 
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NUPHE making of ee to be used in daily 

lessons, pupils have an opportunity too learn 

something about this important and interest 
ing craft. le tus tell them the story of the book, 
beginning with the tine when carmrus were built 
to commemorate events, when all knowledge of 
historical events was linited to what older people 
could tell the younger oul of their own expert 
ence, and what they had been told by thei own 
fathers; then the picture writing of the Eeyp- 
tians and the Indians: the hand lettering of the 
monks; and finally John Gutenberg’s printing- 
press and those of the prescul dey. Phe ma- 
terials used in’ these various processes, and the 
different forms used, the hornbook, the scroll, 
and others, are very interesting to children, ‘Phe 
whole story of the evolution of the book is beau- 
tifully told in John W. Alexander’s decorations 
in the Congressional Library at) Washington, 
Small copies of these paintings are obtainable. 


The first book made by 
child is usually a simigle shect of paper Faitshesd in 
the aiddle, ie. 1. 
sheet of paper fol led twice, Fig. 2. Cut only 
one fold and the book will require no sewing, 
The next ste p is to make a similar book, but cut 
both folds, Fig. 8. !. and 5. “Dhis will necesst- 
late sewing the book through the aniddle. Phe 
pupils are very vlad to bring a conarse aa 
threaded with he avy thread, and are well able. to 
do their own sewing. Many of them, however, 
will need to learn how to knot the thread. After 
this experience, any number of pages ay he 
nade into a book without any trouble. 

About this tine, it isa good plan to have the 
pupils examine well ean books. Lead them to 
see that the covers are a little larger than the 
pages; to notice the end-papers, fly lonves, and 
Litle-pages: the wide margins on the four sides 
of cach poge. the arrangement of text and) ituas- 


the little first grade 


The next book ts a Jarger 


trations, and the simple space for everything on 
the page. Study the decorative initials, head - 
Ings, and tail-pieces. Show books having covers 
of good design, — Notice that the lettering is car- 
ricd straight across the cover rather than ino an 
oblique line, and that the design is decorative 
rather than naturalistic. Observe the graved 
colors used on good book covers, and plan to do 


likewise, Help the pupils to remember these 
things when planning their own books. 
The intermediate and grammar grades may 


make a book having a board cover. Cut two 
pieces of strawboard a little tonger than the pages 
of the book to allow for projecting. Cover them 
with cloth or paper of a neutral tint, leaving a 
space between the boards, Fig. 6 and 7. Insert 
the folded leaves, and sew through the middle of 
hoth pages and cover. Or, sew through the 
pages alone, and paste the outside leaves flat 
upon the inside of the covers asend papers, Fig. 
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8 and 9. “Or, holes may be punched, and the 
whole laced together, Fig. 10.) ‘This is a goud 
method to use in case one wishes to add more 
pages from time to time. The number.of leaves 
that can be inserted, however, is limited, unless 
one makes the front and back covers separate. 
Such cover? are shown in figures 17 to 15, Using 
two pieces of board in each cover as shown In 
figure 11 allows the covers to open easily. ‘To 
strengthen a book, paste a strip of muslin across 
the ba ick, as shown by the dotted lines in figure 
6. It is completely covered when the book is 
finished. Or, cover the back and corners with 
book linen, or other strong material, as shown in 


the children please the parents, and give 

them an idea of the work being done in y the 
schoolroom which the non-visiting parent cannot 
so well obtain otherwise. These booklets for 
Thanksgiving day shouid be written on 5x8 paper, 
and bound in gray booklet paper. Pasted on 
this may be any design cut from the covers of the 
current magazines, anything being acceptable so 
long as it has the flavor of the day, The stories 
should be used as reproduction stories in the Laun- 
guage class, and written with this purpose in 
view. ‘This is a decided incentive to neatness on 
the part of the pupil. 

In most places the paper may be bought all 
rendy punched = ready for binding together. 
Otherwise the teacher will need a “punch” for 
the work, 


THE PILGRIMS IN ENGLAND 


Many good people in England wished to wor- 
ship God in thier own way, but as it was not the 
king’s way, they were not allowed to do so. 
Yhey made up their minds that if they could not 
worship as they pleased they would go lo some 
other country, ‘T hey feared that if the’ 'y brought 
up their children in their old homes that they 
would grow up to be not very good amen and 
women, So one day they planned to go away to 
Holland. ‘They we nt secretly, | beenuse the y knew 
that if the king’s officers should hear of it they 
would prevent their departure. 

Every thing was made ready. The things 
which they most valued were taken in boxes and 
bundles ad put aboard the ship in’ which they 
were to stil. ALL was in readiness, but at the 


Pitie en attractive little booklets made by 


‘last moment they found that the master of the 


ship had betrayed them. ‘The officers of the king 
came aboard the ship. The people were given up 
to them. ‘The officers then ransacked their goods, 
searched their persons, and at length threw them 
in jail for a month—rll because they wished to 
get away from a land where they might not wor- 
ship “according to. the dictates of their own 
consciences, ”’ 
SECOND ATTEMPT AT FLIGHT 

The trouble the Pilgrims had in the first  at- 
tempt to get away from England, made them 
ager and determined to reach 
some other land to make their homes. So once 
more they tried. A Dutch vessel was secured. 
This vessel was anchored at a point between 
Hull and Grimsby. The women and children 
went to this point in a small vessel, while the 
men walked. The ship was anchored near the 
shore, and the men were being taken out to it in 
small boats. The vessel in which the women and 
children had come to this point was lying aground 
Where the ebb tide had ieft her. At this moment 
came a mob of people armed with guns, sticks, 
ele. ‘The Dutch master of the ship became 
frightened, and sailed away with the one small 
boatlas id of men, leaving the others on the shore, 
and the women and ¢ hildiren i in the hands of the 
mob, These people were taken from one place to 
another, not having even the shelter of the jail, 
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figures 10 and 15.) This may be of a different 
tone, thus adding to the attractiveness of the book. 

In lacing, avoid the use of highly colored rib- 
bons and cords. Choose a imateorial that har- 
monizes with the color of the cover. Ordinary 
wr: Apping twine is often satisfactory. Something 
in keeping with the contents of the book m: Ly he 
used; as, homespun yarn, braided grasses, or 
twine fora book of colonial times; and leather 
thongs with beads for an Indian book. 

Impress upon the pupils the importance of 
margins on the four sides of every page.  Draw- 
ings - should be large enough to look well on the 


pages. ‘Phey should look as though they belonged 


Thansgiving Bookle 


By Alice Cook Fuller 


for if they were put in jul they would have to be 
fed. They had no homes, to which they might 
go, for these they had sold to get money for the 
journey. 

So these people were driven from place to place, 
without shelter, but during all of these hardships 
they were so patient and “‘of such Godly bearing,” 
that every one came to respect them greatly, and 
inthe vear 1607(two hundred ye: urs ago) they were 
re-united: with their own people who had been ear- 
ried off in the Dutch ship, in Holland. Here, in 
Ainsterdam and) Leyden they lived for twelve 
years. 

THE PILGRIMS CROSS ‘THE OCEAN 

At the close of twelve years the pilgrims made 
up their minds to go to America. “Pheir children 
were growing up, and instead of becoming good 
and different from the people about them, they 
were growing up like the Dutch children, and 
even learning to speak their language instead of 
Ine lish. They then decided to vo to the new 
country called America, where the ‘y night wor- 
ship as they pleased and bring up their children 
to be right-living, God-tearing men and women. 
Their great desire was to have, next to goodness— 
peace. 

On August the fifth, 1620, the Mayflower and 
the Speedwell started for the new world. They 
were forced to put back, however, and again 
started and put back, for the Speedwell proved 
to be unseaworthy. On the sixth of Septe umber, 
the Mayflower started alone on the journey of 
over two mouths over compar: atively unknown 
seas, Ina boat in which we should be afraid to 
trust ourselves three miles from shore. ‘There 
were 102 persons on board. One died, and 
little baby was born while on the voyage. 

They were sixty-five days out of sight of land. 
They pl: anned to land at the mouth of the Hud- 
son river. They landed much farther north than 
this, however, but decided to make the best of it, 
and so stayed in what is now Massachusetts. 
When they landed upon the cold, bleak shore 
they fell on their knees and blessed God ** who 
had brought them over the vast and furious ocean 
and delivered them from all the perils and= mis- 
eries thereof, againe to set ther feete on the 
firme and stable earth, their proper elemente.”” 

THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 

Seven log houses were built at first, and in 
these all of the people lived. The Indians were 
good to the Pilgrims, because they were treated 
kindly by them, in turn, Many of the Pilgrims 
were sick, At one time there were only seven in 
the whole colony who were well. Numbers of 
them died. At one time food was so scarce that 
they had but five grains of corn per day for each 
person, “Think how hungry those twenty-cight 
little children must have been! But a kind In- 
dian named Squanto taught them how to hunt 
and fish as the Indians did, and how to plant 
corn, ‘The corn grew, and the next year they had 
plenty to eat. They made up their minds that 
they would have a great feast, and give thanks 
to God for his goodness and his help through 
their hardships. 
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there, ‘Text and drawings may appear on the 
same page, but should not encroach upon each 
other. In designing the covers, keep in mind fit- 
ness for purpose, and good arrangement. Use a 
conventional design or a decorative drawing in 
flat colors. “Phe lacing or sewing must be well 
done, so that there wil be no danger of the pages 
Falling: out, 

Let us make and use these little books, not oc- 
casionally, but often. The gathering together 
of material pertaining to any subject and putting 
it into book form, however simple, promotes the 
power of concentration, and a habit of systematic 
study that is of value to any one. 


So they made a feast of wild turkey, deer meat, 
cranberries, cornbread, nuts, and so on, and in- 
vited the Indians. ‘They came and remained 
three days. During the dinner one day an In- 
dian poured out on the table a quantity of pop- 
corn which pleased the people very much, as they 
had never seen any of it before, 

So rejoicing and thanking God for his good- 
ness these good Puritans established the yearly 
Thanksgiving Day. 





A Fifth Year Class in Current History 

The class averaged thirty rather overgrown 
boys and girls who were deficient in’ English. 

The majority heard only French at home and 
in the fifth year of the public schools entered 
with less general information than the five year 
old from an American family. 

At first the difficulties with language forbade 
any work of this sort After Christmas the 
teacher began in good earnest. No sheet 1s 
printed sufficiently simple to make it worth while 
to subscribe for copies for class use. ‘Two desk 
weeklies were taken by the teacher and the boys 
and girls were encouraged to bring in items. 
The desk copies wore afterward given to members 
of the class and were considered prizes after the 
discussion of any interesting subject. The boys 
were able after a time to bring in valuable news 
and at the time of the ‘Titanic 7 -dinnster more than 
one slow tongue was quickened to speech. Some 
whose Knglish seemed hopeless would make an 
intelligent statement through sheer interest and 
enthusiasm, 

Getting events in’ proper geographical places 
was hardest. A large map of the world and of 
the United States hung behind the teacher’s desk 
and as far as tine permitted every place was lo- 
cated. But even so, the knowledge back of the 
children was meagre and their conception of the 
world as our home was in need of constant cor- 
rection. "Phe city of Pekin was as likely to be 
sought in the state of Massachusetts as elsewhere, 
and all roads lead to Boston, By June there was 
improvement, which is well, considering that 
some were finishing their school days. 

While it was necessary for the teacher to do 
more talking than she would have chosen, «simple 
test proved that the children absorbed more than 
they seemed tu. One morning at roll call she 
asked cach one to respond with something learned 
at opening tilks on what is happening in the 
world. Not one in the room failed. ‘The more 
timid and those who were slow to grasp English 
had to be encouraged but managed to give an in- 
telligent sentence. Of course the boys were in- 
terested in the Olympic games and other contests 
and at one time waxed so enthusiastic over areo- 
planes that other subjects were for a time obscured. 

Clippings of value were brought by girls as 
frequently as by boys. ‘These usually had to be 
disposed of in a few words and were seldom read 
in whole, In fact, the vitality of the work lay’ 
in never presenting a subje ct in terms dry-as-dust. 
“What do you _— is happening today RWAY 
over here in Paris?’ or, “tas now ten minutes 


Continued on page $1) 
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A Dav 
By John Greenleaf Whittier 


Taik not of sad November, when aday 
Of warm, glad sunshine fills the sky of noon, 
And a wind, borrowed trom some morn of June, 
Stirs the brown vrasses and the leafless spray. 


On the uufrosted pool the pillared pines 
Lay their lony shatts of shadow: the small rill, 
Singing a pleasant sony of summer still, 

A line of silver, down the hill-slope shines. 


Hushed the bird-voices and the lim of bees, 

In the thin grass the crickets pipe no more; 

But still the squirrel hoards lis winter store, 
And drops lis mut-shells from the shay-bark trees, 


Softly the dark green hemlocks whisper: high 
Above, the spires of yellowing larches show 
Where the woodpecker and home-loving crow 

And jay and nut-hateh winter’s threat defy, 

O gracious beauty, ever new and old! 

O sights and sounds of uature, doubly dear 
Wien the low sunshine warns the closing year 

Of snow-blown elds and waves of Arctic cold! 

Close to my heart I told each lovely thing 
The sweet day yields; and, not disconsolate, 
With the calm patience of the woods I wait 

For leat and blossom when God gives us Spring! 


This picture of November in a cheerful mood 
will be appreciated if it is preceded by familiar 
talks about this season. What children observe 
may forma theme for a short composition, When 
that has been given with interest, and the subject 
has reached a point where it is really enjoyed, 
read Whittier’s “A Day’? to the class, Pupils 
should study the poem with a view to comparing 
their own observations of a November day with 
this picture. 

Let children try to find descriptions of the 
sume things in’ their own and Whittier’s com- 
positions, What is the difference? Put the 
poet’s words into the pupil’s sentence, and note 
the result. 

What words of the poem give vivid pictures ? 
Which words are appropriate in poetry alone? 
Make them into prose forms, 

Notice the way the poct has framed his sen- 
tences. Be ready to give the different kinds of 
sentences he has used. First an imperative sen- 
tence; a prepositional phrase introduces — the 
second sentence; the subject comes first in’ the 
next; a participial phrase first claims attention in 
the following one. What is the value of this 
variety? Look at your composition and_ see if 
you have used one or many kinds of structure in 
your sentences. Go through your paper, chang- 
ing the form of your sentences, and see if you 
find any improvement. 

Give the picture as Whittier saw a November 
day. What do you find beautiful in it? Which 
stanza do you prefer? Read the poem aloud, 

Be ready tomorrow to tell us these items about 
the author of **A Day’’:—Other poems of his we 
have studied; one more poem of his within our 
reach mentally; a good quotation from Bryant; 
where he lived; his work as a writer of prose ; 


* his poetry ; what he is best remembered by. 


Memorizing 


**T can’t learn prose by heart, Miss Carlyle,”’ 
comnlained James, “*T get it all mixed up.”’ 


“What have you been memorizing? Perhaps 
Lean help you.” 

"This piece, “The Man Who Wears the But- 
ton’? LT want to recite it at our necting of the 
Children of the American Revolution.” 

“Well. James, if you are confused with that, 
Jet us drop it for a week; we shall return to it in 
time to have it ready for your meeting. Ino the 
meantime, Vib give you some training in under- 
stunding, memorizing, and reciting a bit of prose. 
Let us take Warner’s*A Hunting of the Deer’ 
with which to experiment. 

“You have scen a deer? What do you know 
of hunting? Have you read any stories about 
hunters’ experiences? Which side of the case is 





ATHENE National Museum, Athens 
oftenest given in stories, the hunter’s or the 
animal’s ? 

“This story takes the part of the hunted deer, 
You may read it through silently. How do 
you like it? 

Look at the first picture. What do you see 
in the background? No, that is too hazy a pic- 
ture. You will have to make your mind pictures 
very definite and clear as I question you. 

“Show me how high the deer you see stands. 
Where is the fawn? What color is the one you 
see? What is it doing? What is the doe doing ? 
Make your view of the mountain more vivid. 

“Read that paragraph te me. Read it again 
setting out the two main pictures or things, so 
that PIL see them most prominently. Read it 
four more times, trying to do it better each time. 
Close the book and tell it to me. 

**We shall cut several parts of this story. Be- 


vin where the doe bezomes alarmed. 

“Have you ever heard dogs howling at a dis- 
tance? Did that sound mean the same to you as 
it did to the deer? ‘Tell me just what you see 
the deer doing now? ‘The fawn? Show me how 
high that log is over which the fawn scrambled. 
“You may go through the entire piece, working 
it out just like that. Before you attempt to read 
aloud, stop and make the clearest picture you 
can, and be sure to put in all the needed details. 
Then say the words aloud half a dozen times, try- 
ing to let them mean more to you each time, 
When you have read cach unit through as often 
as that. close the book and Say it. 

LT notice that these words need to be practiced 
hy themselves. TL have made a list of them for 
you. You clip the *g’ from words ending in 
‘ing.’ Say each word aloud twenty times. You 
swallow the “ts? in such words as “water.? You 
are tog sharpon the “iw in fawn. Here and there 
vou slide one word into another. Bite on the 
last letter. Give attention to these points before 
you attempt to recite; or better still, practice 
these things at a time cutirely distinct from the 
period in which you rehearse your story. Then 
when you tell your story, think of that alone. 
By-and-by you come to a part where a boy is in- 
troduced, You must see that boy very distinctly 
in your tind, ‘Vell me what he has on his head ; 
what his suit looks like; how he is standing. — Is 
he barefoot? How does his face look to you? 
If you can do no better, put into your mind’s 
picture some boy you know, and actually see him 
when you speak the words about him. 

“Now, James, you will never need to have 
trouble with memorizing or. speaking interest- 
ingly if you follow this way of preparing a 
recitation. ”’ 


Greek Sculpture. I. 

Formal language lessons are given in such 
quantities and with such skill in the best text- 
books at present, that it seems wise to give our 
space to some of the phases of work in English 
that require more originality on the part of the 
planner. 

Rarely have I found a subject more rich in 
results than the course in Greek sculpture. I 
tried it with the children of grades three, four 
and six in separate classes, and found it was 
adapted to each, 

Opportunities for oral language work are great 
here, for children become so much interested im 
the life of the Greek that free conversation fol- 
lows. When books were supplied them, pupils 
greedily read more, or feasted upon the fine 
photographs of Greek art. 

Written recalls were numerous and apparently 
enjoyable, ‘Phere is enough of permanent worth 
in the subject to warrant the making of booklets 
in which the material can be kept. 

In a school in which there are few reproduc- 
tions of the master sculptors of Athens, resort 
will have to be made to Perry pictures.. We 
studied from plaster casts in the ‘Teachers’ Train- 
ing School, making tours to the statues and 
grouping ourselves around the figures as the les- 
sons were given. All cities are not so fortunate 
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as we, for Buffalo has its Albright Art Gallery, 
with its great court of stalues which Augustis 
Saint Gaudens is quoted as declaring the finest 
he had seen. Here pupils may view the statues 
in heroic size. 


ATHENA 


Tong ago the Greeks believed ja great many 
things that you and I know never were true. We 
like "os find out what they believed, because they 
made so many beautiful te miples and statues. 
IIalf the loveliness of Greek art is lost to us if 
we do not know the stories of these people, and 
some of the things they believed. 

The most beautiful city of Greece was Athens. 
About five hundred years before Christ, the city 
became very wealthy and decided to spend large 
sums Of money in public buildings. Look at the 
picture of the Parthenon and see for yourself 
how well they succeeded. 

The Parthenon was built in honor of Athena, 
the goddess whom the Athenians especially loved. 
Many wonderful stories were told of Athen:’s 
greatness and of her love for Athens. 

The story of her birth was really believed) by 
the people of Greece, They said that she sprang 
from the brain of Zeus, the chief of the ¢ wods. 
and that at her birth she was fully armed with 
helinet, spear, and shield. As 
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behind it. ‘The right hand rested upon the trunk 
of an olive tree, which helped to support the hand 
on which rested a statuette of the figure Victory. 
Victory was six feet high. 

‘To this most splendid of statues, the Athenians 
came once a year to offer sacrifices, On this fes- 
lival day, all the people assembled in the city 
helow the Acropolis, and marched up the plateau 
to the Parthenon, First came the gorgeously 
arrayed soldiers mounted on their horses. ol- 
lowing them came the citizens of all classes. 
When they reached the temple, they presented 
Athena with the costly yellow im: antle iade for 
use on the Festival day, and the ‘y offered one hun- 
dred cows and oxen as sacrifices. For hundreds 
of years these festivals were held, but the time 
came when vl this pagan glory passed away. 
About five hundred years after Christ, the Par 
thenon was made into a Christian church, and 
the people no longer believed in’ the myths of 
Athena. When Athens was taken by the ‘Turks 
in 1458, the beautiful temple became a mosque. 
In 1687, the central part of the building was 
destroyed by a bomb thrown by the Venetians 
who made war upon the ‘Purks. Nothing now 
remains of the spleidid statue of Athens. 
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pression or symbolism of written or 


thought. 

3» Tle must have a vocal training that will 
enrble him to convey to others by means of his 
voice what he himself finds on the printed page. 
Here it is that reading forms a connection with 
the earher art of speaking. 

Number one suggests the general and spiritual 
dius snd number two: and three the technique or 
art of reading. 

Again, to quote from Professor Blackie: ‘*The 
original and proper sources of knowledge are not 
books, but life, experience, personal thinking, 
fecling, and activity. Whena man starts with 
these, books can fill up many gaps, correct much 
that is inaccurate, and extend “much that is in- 
adequate; but without living experience to work 
on, books are like rain and sunshine fallen on 
unbroken soil. ”’ 

It cannot be too often repeated that teachers 
must learn to appreciate the bearing of what we 
alre ady know upon what we have yet to learn. 

“Wherever itis vt all possible,”” says Ia auge, “the 
child refers the new to the related older ideas, 
With the aid of familiar perceptions, he appro- 
priates that which is foreign to him, and con- 
quers with the sense of apperception the outer 
world which assails his senses.?? The child who 

has never seen snowflikes before 


printed 





she was thrust into the world, 
her war-ery rent earth and sky. 
Athena was the goddess of war; 
but she never led) her people to 
make war, she defended them 
when others threatened them. 
Athena loved peace. 

In choosing their patron god- 
dess, the Athenians — selected 
Athena because of her contest 
with Poseidon, the god of the 
seas Both wanted to rule the 
city, and they agreed that which- 
ever could oneake the thing most 
useful to the people should rule 
over them. Poseidon raised his 
trident and smote a rock. Out 
gushed a great stream of salt. 
Other stories tell that = when 
Poseidon smote the rock, a horse 
sprang forth. When her turn 
came to make something for her 
people, the goddess created the 
olive tree. ‘The people found 
the olive tree most useful and 
Athena for their ruler, 
adding to her the mame, the 
“voddess of wisdom.’? ‘To her 
the olive tree was always held 
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may call them butterilies, The 
Romans called elephants Lu- 
canian oxen. Only hy experi- 
ence do children later correct 
their own hasty and over-wide 
generalizations, — ‘Those — w ho 
know most are best fitted to 
learn. Apperceptive ideas con- 
dition all mental growth after 
the first beginning is made, and 
so is Of universal value. 

The reader must have one life 
with the author to a certain de- 
gree. Who can enjoy Shakes- 
peare unless he has some thought 
content to bring to such a study ? 
Many text-books for children are 
not fitted to their own stage of 
culture. If they contain words, 
ideas and images too far above 
the pupil he may mechanically 
leur some new words but the 
addition to his knowledge will 
« slight. Parker says that we 
do not read to get the thought 
of the author, but we read into 
t hook whatever we bring to il, 
honee reading is: thinking, and 








sacred, 

Still more honors were due— this 
Athena, Her skill in weaving and in’ spinning 
gave her the name of goddess of industry, and 
the Greeks believed that she helped them in their 
work. Do you remember the story of Athena's 
contest with Arachne, the weaver ? 

In each of her contests, Athena was the victor. 
She was so wise and strong that the people loved 
her more and more; when their city was destroyed 
by war, and it became necessary to rebuild it, 
they made up their minds to spare neither time 
nor money in making the temple of Athena the 
Parthenon, a work of great beauty. 

In the cella of the Puethonde, was placed the 
great statue of the goddess of Athens. — Phidias, 
the sculptor, believe “d that marble was too cold and 
cheap-looking for this noble statue. Believing 
that ivory and gold would be much richer, he 
chose these exquisite materials. When you re- 
member that the figure was betweon thirty and 
forty feet high, something of its splendor dawns 
upon you. ‘Lhe face, neck, hands and arms were 
of flesh-colored i ivory, so skill fully inlaid that it 
looked like solid ivory. ‘lo make the eyes look 
Phidias used chalcedony, a blue-gray 
gem with so much light in it that the eyes really 
fovalis d alive. 

The helmet and drapings of the body were of 
gold, as were the shield and the wise serpent coiled 


wonderful 


Requisites for Reading 
By Louise M. Wade Barnes 
“The uplifting of the democratic masses depends on 
the iinplanting at schools of the taste for pood read- 
iny.’’—Charles W. Lio, 
knowl 


CCORDING to Professor Blackie, k . 
edge gained directly from books is only 


one kind of knowledge and, although books 
are very useful helps to knowledge, still they are 
never the primary and natural sources of culture, 
and their virtue is apt to be overrated, 

Professor Hinsdale says, “Phe relation of the 
art of reading to mental cultivation as a whole 
Is nol always understood. [tas sn effeet as well 
as a cause’? "True, we lenin in order to read 
but we must also read in order to learn: and to 
properly teach reading one must understand that 
he must be able to possess the following qurlifi- 
cations himself, 

1. He must have a mental preparation- -intel 
leclual, emotional and volitional—such as will 
enatle him to receive the knowledge, feeling, and 


an 


purpose with which the composition that he reads 
Is charged, e 


He must be master of the mechanism or 
machinery of the printed page; he must know 
the power and use, both singly and in combina- 
tion. of the characters that are used in the ex- 


thinking depends utterly upon 
the individual power of — the 
mind. We reason from what we know, 

The author last referred to also makes the point 
that, ““Rhat which is best in edueation, that 
which is best for the body and mind and soul, is 
unconsciously acquired.”? "Phe traditional opin- 
ion of parents, and even of some teachers, that 
the pupil must be painfully aware that he is 
leurning; that he must feel deeply the pressure 
of the amount of knowledge he is acquiring; that 
he should rejoice in the pages learned, the quan- 
lily memorized, the examinations passed, the pro- 
motions attuned, isa wrong standard by whieh 
lo judge the child or the school. The real in 
dication of progress in character-evolution is not 
the record of pages learned, but in the ACYUIST- 
tion of moral power, demonstrated in habits of 
action. 

Doctor Gulick in ‘*SMind and Work’? has 
shown us that we must cultivate the habit of suc- 
cess in children, ‘The pupil must believe in his 
own ability before he can progress. ‘To give the 
pupil this power we must cultivate his mind by 
oral story-telling, and by means of conversation 
and blackboard work bring to his early efforts to 
read all the store of ideas which he has brought 
to school. In this way we shall make him happy 
and confident in his ability, and by using words 
with which his experience has made hin fanmilier 
(Comtinued lo pase 4g) 
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Women of Achievement — Kate Douglas Wiggin 


66 ATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN! > What 
K beautiful pictures of New Ergland life 
the name conjures up! Mrs. Wiggin 
says:—""I believe the foundations ef our work are 
laid in the earlier years, between the ages of six 
and sixteen. From these years we draw the in- 
spiration of our work throughout life; hence I 
write so much of New England. To owas a child 
and schoolgirl in’ Maine; Pve lived among Maine 
folks off and on all my life; and I do all my 
writing at my summer home, “Quillcote,’ Hollis, 
Maine.”’ 

Kate Douglas Wiggin is a student of human 
nature and thoroughly understands life. She is 
of an optimistic teuiporament, and believes 
human nature to be innately good, —consequently 
she depicts the good, the sunny side of life. Her 
characters are all good and wholesome, 

At heart Mrs. Wiggin is a romanticist: whose 
romance is woven, not from “the stuff that dreams 
are made of? but from the homespun threads of 
everyday life, She reaches the heart and she ap 
peals to the memory because she possesses in 
abundance the power of making very ordinary 
lives seem beautiful. 

Take, for example, the opening lines of Mother 
Carey's Chickens:—""Tt was a cold dreary day in 
late October, with an east wind and a chill of 
coming winter inthe air. “The cab stood in front 
of Captain Carey’s house with a trunk beside the 
driver and a general air of expectancy on the 
part of neighbors at the opposite windows, Mrs. 
Carey came down the front stuiway, followed by 
Nancy, Gilbert and Kathleen—Naney with her 
mother’s small bag, Gilbert with her traveling 
cloak, Kathleen with the umbrella; while little 
Peter awaited the party at the foot of the stairs 
with a small box of sandwiches pressed to his 
* OF OS Now it’s time! One more kiss 
all around, Remember you are Mother Carey's 
own chickens. There may be gales while Tam 
away, but you must ride over the crests of the 
billows as merry as somany flying fish.” Good-by! 
Good-by! Oh, my littlest Peter-bird, how can 
Mother leave your” 

**T opened the lunch-box to see what Filen gave 
you, but T only broke off two teenty, weenty cor- 
ners of sandwiches and one little new-moon bite 
out of a cookie,’ said Peter, creating a diversion 
according to his wont.” 

Is not this description both effecting and com- 
pelling? It opens at once long vistas, through 
which one glimpses delightful bits of beautiful 
home-life, vistas depicting homely duties, joys, 
sorrows, all of which serve as a background for 
the love and devotion that stand out as distinctly 
as a rare jewel ina setting of diamonds. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin was born in Philadelphia, 


bosom. 


‘but spent most of her life in the quict little village 


of Hollis, Maine. There she attended the district 
school, the same litthe school made famous in 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’’ Later she 
graduated) from Abbott Academy, Andover, 
Mass, 

When she was but eighteen years of age, her 
step-father’s failing health necessitated a change 
of climate, so the family moved to California, 
and here the future authores’s kindergarten ex- 
perience was began, the outgrowth of which was 
a movement for the establishment of free kinder- 
gartens that swept over the country. 

Of her professional knowledge Mrs. Wiggin 
has given to the public several books, purely edu- 
‘rational, among them “‘Froebel’s Gifts’? and 
‘Kindergarten Principles and Practice,’’ written 
in collaboration with her sister, Nora Archibald 
Smith. 

Through her child audience in’ the Golden 
Gate Kindergarten, Mrs. Wiggin found a world- 
audience. ‘The group of children huddled close 
about her, and listening to one of her wonderful 
“Once upon a time”? stories, was less in number 


than the throngs that fill our free kindergartens 


By Mary Kleanor Kramer 


today, but they were the same sort of babies; 
starving for love, lacking in) wholesome home 
environment and longing with all the power of 
their child souls to love, to be happy, to create. 
This kindergarten sheltered) the originals of 
“Timothy” in ‘Limothy’s Quest, and ** Patsy’? in 
The Story of Patsy. 

Mrs. Wivyin’s first literary success came with 
the publication of “Phe Bird’s Christumais Carol” 
in 1888. ‘This was followed in quick succession 
by “The Story of Patsy,’ *Timothy’s Quest” 
and “"A Summer in a Canyon.’? These books 
had a new and unusual quality which gave them 
a universal appeal. 

In *Pimothy’s Quest,’? just as in ** Polly 
Oliver’s Problem,’? the ‘*Rebecea’? books, and 
later in ** Mother Carey’s Chickens, ”? there runs a 
golden thread, from which depends the germ idea, 
the underlying motive, as one may term it, or a 
sort of pre-mature sense of responsibility, pos- 
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sessed by just a few children, an embryo fore- 
shadowing of the father-love and mother-love 
which is to come later, that makes the Timothies, 
the Pollies, the Rebeceas and the Nancies of real 
life bend their fragile shoulders under burdens 
almost too heavy for their young strength. 

‘To bring color into a child’s gray life, and to 
encourage him! “Phat is what Kate Douglas 
Wiggin has done through her actual experience 
with children and through her books. 

“Once a child is born,” she says in Children’s 
Rights, “‘one of his inalienable rights, which we 
too often deny him, is the right to his childhood. 
* * * Tf we could only keep from untwisting 
the morning-glory, only be willing to let the sun- 
shine do it;—there is no substitute for a generous, 
free, screne, healthy, bread and-butter childhood. 
A fine manhood or womanhood can be built on 
no other foundation; and yet our American 
homes are so often filled with hurry and worry, 
‘our manner of living is so keyed to concert pitch: 
our plan of existence is so complicated that we 
drag the babies along in our wake and force them 
to artificial standards, forgetting that flowers are 
slow and weeds must haste. ’’ 


And what of Mrs. Wiggin’s own childhood ? 
Nora Archibald Smith says:— — 

**My sister was certainly a capable little person 
at a tender age, concocting delectable milk toast, 
browning toothsome buckwheats and generally 
making a very good Parents’ Assistant. I have 
also visions of her toiling at patchwork, and 
overseaming sheets like a wise old-fashioned girl 
in a story-book,. 

Further to illustrate her personality, I think no 
one much in her company at any age could have 
failed to note an exceedingly lively tongue and 
a general air of executive ability. 

“Tf Tam to be truthful, Tmust say that [ recall 
few indications of budding authorship, save an 
engrossing aiary (kept for six months only) and 
a devotion to reading. ”” 

**Her “literary passions’ were “*The Arabian 
Nights,’? “"Scottish Chiefs,’? ‘*Don Quixote,” 
‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’? “Irving’s Mahomet,”’ 
*'Thackeray’s Snobs,’’ ** Undine and The Martyrs 
of Spain.”? These and others, joined to an old 
green Shakespeare, and a plum-pudding edition 
of Dickens, were the chief of her dict.” 

With her marriage to Mr. George C. Riggs in 
1895, and her growing fame as an author, Mrs. 
Wiggin passed out of California life. 

At present, her usual routine may be summed 
up briefly as follows: Six months of metropoli- 
lan life in her New York city home; three months 
of foreign travel, and always three months at 
**QMuilleote’? her summer residence at Hollis. 
Maine. Mrs. Wiggins is a great favorite in her 
old home village and is closely and actively allied 
with the village life and interests. She often 
pJavs the church organ, sings in the choir, attends 
church sociables and is the leading spirit in’ the 
now famous Dorcas society, which she founded 
several years ago. "This is her favorite road to 
charity, and she firmly believes ‘*charity should 
begin at home.’? ‘The greatest’ social event of 
the year at Hollis and Buxton is the Annual 
Dorcas Fait. “This event is attended by hundreds 
of people from al! parts of the country: ‘Quill- 
cote” and its famous mistress is the magnet. that 
draws to this Mecea. At this time, **Quillcote,”’ 
wilh all its treasures, is thrown open to the visit- 
ing pilgrims and its mistress graciously extends 
her hospitality, to all. rich and poor alike, 

The proceeds of the Fair are dedicated — to 
charity. Within the space of two years. this 
famous Dorcas band of one hundred women re- 
paired the inside of the village church, renovated 
the pews, provided new cushions and new hymn- 
books, renovated the parsonage throughout, in- 
cluding the installation of a new furnace, and was 
largely instrumental in the building of a Com- 
munity House at Buxton Lower Corner, Maine. 
And the moving spirit of this whole organization 
is this ‘anomaly in American letters. being on 
the one hand so peculiarly native and even local 
that one feels that it would be possible to pick 
out the particular habitation of her childhood 
simply by strolling through New England byways 
until one happened upon it; and yet so cosmo- 
politan is she, that she is quite at home buying 
gowns in, Paris, or doing any of the numerous 
things a lady may do who lives the greater por- 
tion of the year in metropolitan cities. 

The story of the renovation of the village 
church is delightfully told in “The Old Peabody 
Pew.’’ 

‘lhe simplicity, the sincerity and naive literal- 
ness of this depiction of village life is in grave 
contrast to the cosmopvlitan and sophisticated 
“Penelope” of the Penelope books. In fact, so 
cosmopolitan are these books that Mrs. Wiggin 
has been frankly recognized by English literary 
critics as our leading writer of her sex. 

Perhaps of all her books up to the present time 
the Rebecca books have received the popular vote, 
and now that **Rebecca’’? has come before the 

) Continued on page 46) 
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Men of the American Crisis. 


the most famous generals of the civil war, 

and yet at its outbreak there was scarcely an 
army officer whose chances for future greatness 
and distinction were more remote. The story of 
his rise from a young second lieutenant, away at 
a lonely Oregon post, to Grant’s most trusted and 
distinguished cavalry general, 1s most interesting. 
He was truly a soldier born, and all his life was 
given to the army. He had not a single outside 
issue, business or political. *‘Asa soldier, Gen- 
cral Sheridan possessed to an eminent degree the 
qualities that are indispensable in a commander 
who is called on to lead troops to battle, and who 
has the right to expect success and victory. He 
had the ability to think and act promptly and 
energetically, and, if need were, independently 
of instructions, and to assume and support witb 
ease Whatever responsibilities his situation might 
require; he had the power to impress his will and 
personal influence upon all who were undev his 
command, ?’* 

Sheridan was of Irish descent. 
settled at Albany, New York, in 1830. The fol 
Jowing year Philip Henry was born, He was a 
plump, hearty, bright-cyed little chap, and) grew 
and thrived after the manner of such babies. 
When he was two years of age the family moved 
to Somerset, Ohio, which place was thenceforward 
their home. Young Philip Henry’s boyhood 
days were not widely different from other youths 
of his period. He mixed in all kinds of boyish 
sports, got into an occasional quarrel, did his 
daily stunts, and attended the village school. 
Through all he was guided and supported by the 
wise care and counsels of his mother, to whom he 
pays most affectionate tribute in his Personal 
Memoirs. Of course, the schools of his day af- 
forded only meagre instruction, and he **quitu- 
ated”? at the age of en with only a fair 
knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, geograhy, 
and history. But he had a me love for read- 
ing and eagerly devoured everything which came 
his way; so that his general knowledge was per- 
haps far above the average in those days. 

He secured a place as clerk in one of the vil- 
lave stores, and went earnestly to work. In due 
time he became chief clerk and bookkeeper in the 
largest establishment in the place, at a salary 
which showed something of his industry and trust. 
During this time the Mexican War was in prog- 
ress, and young Sheridan heard marvelous ac- 
eounts of battles, adventures, and tales of mili- 
tary life from the men who frequented the dry 
goods boxes. The few papers, too, which came 
his way, were full of inspiration to him, and 
then and there he determined to become a soldier. 
Fortunately he had a slight personal acquaint- 
ance with the Member of Congress from his dis- 
trict. He wrote to him making application for 
West Point.. The gentleman was delighted to 
aid so meritorious a lad, and soon Phil Sheridan 
held in his hands an appointment to the class of 
1848. Then doubts as to whether he would be 
able to pass the entrance examination assailed 
him! He got out his old school books, borrowed 
afew more, and set himself diligently to work, 
with such success that a few months later, on the 
first day of July 1848, he was admitted to the 
corps of cadets, in a class of sixty-three me nibers. 

There was nothing in Sheridaw’s career at West 
Point to mark him as a candidate for future 
greatness, and indeed it came perilously near to 
ending ingloriously. He resented the overbear- 
ing conduct of a cadet, who was his superior in 
bilitary rank, and got into an affray which 
brought him up for censure before the authori- 
ties, The charge was a grave one, and only his 
previous record saved him. He had been studi- 
ous, obedient, and generally well-behaved. So 
the officers agreed to condone the offense, and 
Suspended him for one yesr. At the time he 


*"General Sheridan. by Henrv Davies, Brigadier General under 
Sheridan in the Army of the Potomac. 
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thouglit the punishment severe indeed, but in 
later life, when he came to know more of army 
discipline, he said that it was just. 

He spent the year of exile at home, and re- 
turned in time to graduate July 1, 1855. He 
stood number thirty-five in a class of fifty-two, 
and was commissioned brevet second lieutenant 
in the First Regiment of United States Jufantry, 
which was then stationed in ‘Texas. But he did 
not go immediately to the Lone Star State. He 
was sent to the Newport barracks, in Kentucky, 
for six months recruiting duty. ‘Then came an 
order to report at once for duty at Fort Duncan, 
a frontier post on the Rio Grande, now known 
as Eagle Pass. Here he spent some months in 
the midst of very real army hardships. ‘Lhere 
were no such things as barracks for the men and 
officers. Young Sheridan wintered in a hut which 
he had himself built of poles and condemned 
canvas. He found it more comfortable in that 
climate than the usual officer’s tent. The rations 
for all were salt pork, fresh beef, flour, and such 
geme as could be brought in by the hunting par- 
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ties. No vegetables were to be had, and all sorts 
of precautions were used to keep from getting 
scurvy. * 

It was a life hardly calculated to please a 
young man of Sheridan’s wettle, but he bided 
his time patiently and ke ‘pt up his spirits by an 
occasional scout or a chase after a band of blood- 
thirsty Indians. Presently he was rewarded by 
promotion to the rank of second lieutenant in the 
Fourth Infantry, then located at Fort Reading, 
in the northern part of California, Fort Dun- 
can was only 250 miles from the west coast; yet, 
strange as it now seems to us, the best way for 
the young officer to get to his new appointment 
was to go to New York, thence Via the Pacific 
mail steamers across Panama to San Francisco! 
At New York he was put im charge of a purty of 
recruits, who he finally de livered at Fort Read- 
ing. ‘There he was met by orders to relieve an 
officer in charge of a band of mounted troops 
away to the northward, where the United States 
Corps of Engineers was engaged in laying out a 
railroad toward Portland, through a country 
filled with hostile Indians. He set out witha 
corporal and two i neeen ates and, after a perilous 
iused by meat diet and 
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journey of three days, came up safely with the 
regiment, 

There was now excitement and adventure in 
plenty for the young lieutenant, besides an op- 
portunity for the exercise of no Little discretion, 
The cavalrymen did not like the idea of an officer 
who had hitherto served only in the infantry, an | 
were disposed tu rebel; the country was full 
skulking savages; when neither troops nor 
painted” foes neoded him, there was ple nty of biy 
game in the country about, and hunting was <n 
his life prime spor t. The railroad completed, lic 
was ordered to the assistance of the Ninth In- 
fantry, penned in a blockhouse at the Cascades 
of the Columbia. Here he successfully broke up 
the confederation of hostile Indians, and alto- 
gether conducted himself so gallantly that Gen- 
eral Scott specially commended him in orders 
from headquarters. 

For the next few years young Sheridan served 
here and there in the Northwest, getting all sorts 
of experience. He commanded both cavalry and 
infantry. He served as quartermaster and com- 
missary, and thus knew all about the details of 
furnishing supplies to his troops. He was ob- 
lived always to wear an air of dignity and com- 
mand in order to impress the large bodies of In- 
dians in his charge. And chief of all, he was 
so far from his superiors that he was foreed to 
act almost entirely y upon his own responsibility. 
It was the best training possible for a young offi 
cer. When prepirations were being made for 
the great conflict, and men were daily being sur 
prised with unlooked-for- promotions, our he roa’s 
turn came. Tle was made captain in the 'Phir- 
teenth Infantry and ordered to Jefferson Bar- 
racks, near St. Louis. 

Sheridan’s career asa leader in the army Legan 
all unexpectedly, May 27, 1862, when he was 
appointed colonel of the Second Regiment of 
Michigan Cavalry. ‘The governor of Michig:n, 
who made the appointment,—why, Sheridan nev. r 
knew—asked him to take charge at once. This 
he was eager to do. He arrived in camp at eigit 
o'clock at night, and found the regiment wader 
arms, ready to start out on an expedition. “Tle 
had but time to meet the officers and assume com- 
mand when the trumpets sounded ‘To horse,” and 
he led out his men, whom he had not yet had an 
opportunity to see.’’ He still wore his captain’s 
dress, but he had hastily added the shoulder- 
His haversack 
contained only a quickly gathered ration of cof- 
fee, sugar, bacon, and me tack. But never had 
the young officer felt happier or more fit for 
duty. Needless to say, before the night’s work 
of tearing up and destroying a section of railroad 
below Corinth was completed, he had won the 
confidence and regard of of his men. 

Within a few “days Sheridan was placed in 
command of the brigade, and at once put in 
motion all of his favorite theories for winning 
his troops. Tle looked after their food and cloth- 
ing, personally selected the iocation of their 
camps, and saved them from all unnecessary toil 


and sacrifice. In a few days there was not a 


man in the regiment but would cheerfully have 
died for him. ‘"So,”’ he says in his Memoirs, 
*T always provided for my command; therefore, 
when hard or daring work was to be done, I ex- 
pected the heartiest re sponse and always got it.”” 

About the first of July, Colonel Sheridan made 
his first brilliant move in strategy, and in so do- 
ing won the thanks and hearty admiration of his 
superiors. It happened in this wise: Sheridan 
was placed at Booneville, with a small force, to 
cover the front of the main army, some twenty 
miles in the rear. It was an exposed position, 
and he at once thorougily explored the vicinity 
and made a map, noting everything which might 
be of use to him in case of attack. (A strong 
point of Sheridan's as a general.) No sooner had 


(Concinued on Page 47) 
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N THE last isssue of this journal the writer 
pointed out the fact that the study of arith- 
metic comprises two distinct kinds of mental 

activity. In the schools of a few generations ago, 
and in some schools today, one phase of the werk 
ise mphasized at the expense of the other. Both 
types of work are import: unt in any course in the 
subject, and the teacher is mist: aken who thinks 
that he has done his whole duty towards a pupil 
in Arithmetic when he has deve ‘lope ‘din the pupil 
the ability to perform all of the processes with 
accuracy “and speed. The teacher who has de 
ve loped this ability in his pupils has done a part 
of his duty well, but if he stops here in his teach 
ing he is failing as a teacher of Arithmetic. 
He is neglecting to give proper consideration to 
the second phase of the subject,—the thought 
side. No wise teacher would seek to under- 
estimate the value of a thorough mastery of the 
fundamental processes of the subject. Such a 
mastery is the basis for much of the second phisse 
of the work. ‘This does not imply that the me- 
chanical processes are to be thoroughly mastered 
before attention is given to the thought side of 
the subject, but, in general, the greater emphasis 
in the early school years should ie pli aced upou 
the acquisition of speed and accuracy in the fun- 
damental processes, and in the later se hool yess 
the greater emphasis should be upon the applic: i= 
tion of these processes. 

The writer attempted to show the proper place 
of “the rule”? in the arithmetic of today. “With 
reference to the process in hand the rate sa sum- 
mary, with reference to future processes it is a 
tool to be used whenever needed.’? One of the 
essentials of good teaching of Arithmetic is “to 
lead the pupil unconsciously to feel that he is the 
discoverer and to fix in mind only what the world 
has found to be best.”” 

If it is desirable in our work in) Arithmetic to 
eniphasize the reasons underlying the various proc 
esses, thus making each ste sp seem Ti ational and 
reasonable to the. puipl, it is necessary that we 
deve ‘lop 1 in the pupil the ability to an alyze. Prob- 
lems in the grammar grades usually involve sev 
eral steps but cach step involves only a siinple 
arithmetical process and presents little or no diffi 
culty in itself. The difficulty ina problem usu 
“ad lies in the inability of the pupil to analyze 

the problem into its separate steps and lo appre 

hend the order of the steps. Unless the pupil 
has the power of analysis his knowledge of arith- 
metic will be more or less mechanical. He must 
depend upon type problems and unless he ts able 
to find a type problem quite similar to the one 
ra it he is to solve he encounters difficulty. When 

t pupil has acquired the power of analysis he is 
ne dependent upon rules and type forms. He 
is able to devise and invent solutions of his own. 
He becomes more independent of text-book and 
of teacher. He sces the underlying principles 
and this gives him greater freedom from the 
mechanical and initative procedures. 

An analysis of a problem is an orderly state- 
ment of the facts with reference to that proble mn, 
if the facts are understood the analysis can be 
made. An analysis should be so concise that if 
a step is omitted no further progress can be 
made, ‘There is no doubt but that the impor- 
tance of analysis in arithmetic can be over-em- 
phasized. This should not condemn an: ysis but 
should argue for more wisdom in its use. Any- 
thing that in itself is good may by over- -emphasis 
become bad. Excess is always to be avoided. 
No thoughtful teacher would require a pupil to 
analyze every problem. ‘This would be as great 
a mistake as to require no work in analysis. 
Analyses are necessary to reveal to the te acher 
the line of the pupils reasoning; they are neces- 
sary to clarify the procedure in the mind of the 

yupil, Many problems which seem difficult: and 

involved are easily solved when a detailed analysis 
is attempted, 
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Every step in the analysis of a problem is a 
direct or an indirect judgment. Every  state- 
ment in a good analysis is logically bound to 
some other statement. It is valuable for the 
pupil to be able to state a chain of logically con- 
nected judgments. "The power to analyze and to 
relate is one of the prime qualifications of a clear 
thinker. 

Some teachers believe that a certain type form 
of analysis should always be employed in the 
solution of a particular kind of problem. ‘hey 
insisl that the pupil shall always ese the exact 
words of a model or type analysis which has pre- 
viously been explained. It is a mistake to insist 
upon a rigid and inflexible form of analysis in 
any proble m. ‘There is no type form of analysis 
for a problem that is best for all pupils. An 
analysis should) be considered a means to an end 
and not anend in itself. Vhat training which 
insists that certain thought processes should: al- 
ways be expressed in a certain way tends, if long- 
continued, to destroy the power of originality 
and initiative in the subject. It is not unwise to 
cull to the pupil’s attention certain good model 
analyses. Such models may serve as a good basis 
for others, but there should be be no insistence 
upon the adoption of a particular type form. 
Whatever form best expresses the thought should 
he adopted and the teacher should) encourage 
flexibility of thought and of expression. The 
pupil should be encouraged to exercise his judg- 
ment. Kirkpatrick says that an artist who studies 
and imitates only one school of painting for years 
can never become an original painter. No doubt 
we inay say with equal truth that no pupil who 
is required to habitually use a prescribed type 
form of analysis can ever develop initiative and 
originality in’ such work. Pupils should be 
trained to depend upon themselves in their analy- 
sis of problems as well as in numerous other 
activities. 

IL is not essential that savy special type form 
of analysis should be used exclusively but it is 
very desirable that whatever analysis is used 
should be direct, concise, clear, coherent and 
grammatical Phe unitary analysis is valuable, 
bul to require a pupil to use it in the solution of 
every problem where it may be used is a imistake. 
Suppose a pupil is require ‘d to solve the following 
problem:—If fourteen spools of thread cost sev- 
enty cents what will forty-two spools of thread 
cost at the same rate? By the method of unitary 
analysis a pupil would find the cost of one spool 
of thread and then from this he would find the 
cost of forty-two spools. In such a problem the 
pupil should see that forty-two spools of thread 
will cost three times as much as fourteen spools 
and the teacher should encourage the pupil to use 
this short cut to secure the result. [f the cost of 
twenty articles is given and the pupil is required 
to find the cost of te n articles at the same rate he 
should see at once that the required cost 1s one- 
half of the cost that is stated. There are, how- 
ever, numerous problems which may be advan- 
tageously solved by unitary analysis and it is a 
valuable tool for a pupil to have. The fact that 
it cannot be used to advantage in the solution of 
every problem no more argues against its value 
asa tool, than the fact thats carpenter cannot use 
his saw to advantage in every activity as a car- 
penter, argues that he should possess no saw. The 
situations necessitating its use are numerous 
enough to render it a valuable possession. 

Ina school a pupil was asked to give an ani ily- 
sis for a certain proble mn; he arose but was silent. 

The teacher then said,-—* Dow t you know how to 
am alyze that problem; it is the ‘kind that hevins 
with “since.’?? With this cue the pupil at once 
went through a so-called analysis and the teacher 
commended hin for his work. Such a procedure 
should not be dignified by the ime ‘analysis.’ 
The pupil Was ‘only re peating a memorized type 
form. The cunalysis had little or no. content to 
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the pupil. He didn’t understand the real gist of 
the analysis. An advertisement frequently seen 
today contains a statement that is in point in this 
comnection;—"* You may teach a parrot to say 
just as good but he won’t know what he is 
talking about.” Many analyses which seem to 
involve thought are given mechanically when the 
cue is at hand. You may teach a pupil to repeat 
a type analysis which he has memorized but he 
may not know what he is talking about. 

One writer, spee aking of the value of analysis, 
says that when a pupil is required to analyze a 
pr oblem the route over which he travels may not 
he the shortest posssible one, but he travels in 
broad daylight and he knows just where he is at 
every step. The writer might well have added 
that the procedure is usally a pleasant one to the 
pupil unless he is required to travel the route so 
often that it becomes monotonous. Give the 
pupil abundant opportunity to exercise his origi- 
nality and flexibility of expression as well as of 
thinking. A particular form of analysis 1 Is Justi- 
fied only when it expresses the pupil’s thought in 
a much better way than some other form, Pupils 
should be encouraged to seek for the best  state- 
ment. It is true that they will at times adapt the 
conventional form of the text-book but this form 
shouid not be required. 

One reason why pupils fail in the solution of 
problems is because the problem may not be stated 
in words that are familiar or in a form to which 
the pupil has been accustomed. Some pupils do 
not penetrate into the essential relations stated in 
the problem. If the statement of the problem 
involves the phrases commonly employed by the 
texcher a pupil may do quite well, whereas he may 
fail in an attempt to solve the same problem when 
stated by the principal or the superintendent. 
‘Lhe pupil tends to associate certain processes with 
certain words of relations and whe n unfamiliar 
words are used he doesit take the ‘*cue.’ 

In conclusion it may be said, that the ability to 
give a clear and concise analysis should not be 
regarded as an end in itselé but as a means to an 
end, It is very desirable that our pupils should 
aequir ea simple and a logical way of thinking. 
It is important not only” to think but to be able 
to express thought clear ly, —concisely, coherently 
and grammatically. A’ pupil who has acquired 
the ability to give a good analysis will depend 
upon himself more than a pupil who always works 
hy type forms and by rules. A pupii : acquires 
the power to do by doing. <A. spirit of self- 
reliance lies very near the foundation of success 
in any line of work. 





The country child has several measureless ad- 
vantages over the child of the city; he has the 
opportunity, the necessity, and almost the cer- 
tainty, of a sound body. He has, second, a mind 
not over-crowded with sights and sounds and 
motions—a mind not. trained to the dissipation 
of attention. Third, at school, at church or 
other neighborhood gatherings, he has but a few 
persons to learn and understand. These he does 
learn, as types; and by them he judges afterwards 
all others. Rural isolation may — be bad for 
adults; but the world of Nature is the one right 
world for the child.-—— Chancellor. 





It is altogether right that the dull pupil should 
have study ‘and ways of instruction fitted to the 
numbskull The cattle raisers and agriculturists 
select their best stock and roots, give them their 
attention, es ae them for the next season, 
again select their best, and, as the rule Says, pro- 
ood as before. But a popular pedagogic doct- 
trine is to strive for the survival of the unfittest. 
The result has been that, while the bright one 
‘has been dulled, the dull one has not beet 


brightened. ids clland Hendrick. 
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Some Insane Practices of School Teachers 


I belong co tis class. 1 
mingle freely with them and have all my life, 
consequently T have thought some aloug this line, 
while T have net had time or opportunity to 
study the insane practices of our sisters in the 
home and in the business world. I am aware 
that my subject is ditticult, for may not I, who 
attempt the pointing out of the insanity of my 
class, be after all the most lacking in sanity of 
them all? Ihave two sisters-in-law. One is a 
perfect housekeeper. From garret to cellar every 
nook and cranny is serupulousl y clean, every 
drawer and box and closet in perfect order, The 
other, while clean in’ person and careful of the 
food on her table, always has tore or less chaos 
about the arrangement of her house. “Uhe first 
will serve you the better dinner. ‘The second will 
give you much more food for thought. Tam 
sure that each of these good women Is very sorry 
for the other because “thie is not getling at the 
real, the vital, the sane things of life. ‘lt is a 
mooted question in our family as to which is the 
better mother, the better home-maker. My sister 
says the one, I think the other. Who of us has 
found that perfect balance in life that makes us 
thoroughly sane? Who gives just enough thought 
to herself to maintain all her personal charms 
and yet so forgets herself in her interest. in’ her 
fellows that aie thoroughly appreciates all their 
good qualities? Who deteus near enough the 
Fushivn that she never seems quee! and yet : “awide 
all the disgusting extremes of the present day ? 
Who is cordial and sociable and yet never offends 
by incessant talking or a gushing manner? Who 
has brillianey and power pee yet remains modest 
and lovable? Who devotes herself to the good 
of society yet never becomes priggish? Who 
moves in One social set, yel appreciates all sorts 
and conditions of men? ‘These things are hard. 
None of us have achieved perfect success along 
any one of these lines, perhaps, vel one who ob- 
serves may be able lo point oul to her fellow 
leachers some of the foolish practices all too 
prevalent among us. 

1 went to my field of work in September, two 
weeks ahead of time. I boarded where there 
were a number of business men and their wives, 
together with a number of young college men 
engaged in various capacities in ihe construction, 
or operation of our numerous industrial plants. 
Our landlady, later, was to add to her boarders a 
dozen or more teachers, and the fact was. fre- 
quently mentioned at the tables not entirely, it 
seemed to me, with the hearty approval of all the 
boarders. I was intensely interested at once to 
find how relations had developed that were not 
quits ideal between these citizens and the school 
teachers. Some of the ladies present had taken 
teachers, as roomers, into their homes, and the 
marrative of their expyriences was quite enlighten 
ing Tecan assure vou. LT have not observed that 
all of God’s good people have ever sought out 
any one calling. ‘Teachers are not all ideal 
roomers, landladies are not all ideal. he 
naughty step-mother, save in foolish novels, is 
no more common than the nauglrty an —— 
One of the ladies at our table told of teacher 
roomer in her home, who climbed ie. ‘ea for 
her after-school nap with her shoes on, Another 
told of a teacher who dumped the sardines from 
her Sunday evening lunch down the closet in the 
bath room and caused them no little inconven- 
lence, to say nothing of a plumbing rong A third 


DO not mean that school teachers are more 
insnne than others 


had allowed the teacher rooming in her home 
to cook Sunday evening lunch in “id room. This 


young lady habitually : asked her teacher friends, 
to whom this privilege was denicd, to join her. 
Not one teacher but often ten cooked and ate and 
tendered the entire house noisy with their hilarity 
until the landl: wdy interfered in the 
her household and of zood order. 
Ine that her 


interests of 
My niece told 


teacher roomers used electric irons 


any other 


By Carrie P. Herndon 


almost daily and never so much as mentioned 
paving for the electricity used. The lady on the 
end of our table said that her teacher roomers 
used her parlors for the entertainment of their 
gentlemen friends tiil her family felt that their 
home life was quite spoiled. Another lady said 
that though she had tried to make friends with 
her teacher roomer the girl was so stupid that she 
found itimpossible. Sie did not read the papers. 
She had no interest in the industrial life about 
her. ‘The social situntions and municipal prob- 
lems were all quite out of ber line. She was a 
fourth grade teacher, nothing more. That he 
problems were an intimate part of the life prob- 
lems all about her seemed never to have occurred 
to the fourth grade teacher. ‘Truly, our land- 
ladies have just cause of complaint against their 
teacher roomers. 

But what of the teacher roomers. Have they 
aught of which they might complain if they were 
so “disposed j ? Yea, ver ‘ily! ! My own I: und: acy 
has had teacher roomers for some years and as 
she has had delightful relations with them she 
has a word to say on the other side. She told me 
of her aunt’s experience who, failing to get men 
roomers, took teachers. She had said she would 
take them under no consideration, but the desire 
to add to her pin-money mastered her, She ex- 
pected to find them disagreeable occupants of her 
rooms, and of course “* did. "They kept a certain 
sort of boxed cakes in their room and ate them 
after school. Phe noon ste was light and they 
grew hungry and found it hard to wait till six 
o'clock for dinner. Perhaps the day had been 
so strenuous that they had no appetite for lunch, 
and only fedt the need of food after the day’s 
work was done. ‘The aunt, however, abhorred 
the smell of these cakes and, all forgetful of the 
physical need of the teachers, bemoaned her lot 
because she had to be subjected to such indignity. 
When the niece informed her aunt that she had 
visited her when the whole house was permeated 
with tobacco smoke from the pipes of her men 
roomers, the vunt replied “ET dow t mind tobacco 
hut those cakes T simply cat stand.’? She ad- 
mitted that the girls dropped no crumbs from 
their cake eating for her to sweep up, and that 
the washing of the men’s cuspidor she had per- 
formed daily without complaint. She was an- 
noyed almost beyond endurance —beeause the 
teachers put hat boxes under the bed, yet she lad 
no word of complaint for the men who left shoes, 
slippers, soiled socks and cigar stumps in the same 
place. Such landladies as this one, who are 
wholly out of sympathy with their sisters, the 
homeless -working girls, do more perhaps than 
class to make our lives intolerable. 
When a teacher enters a home she should study 
carefully its atmosphere, for the success of her 
school work depends much more than she knows 
on how she is housed. If she rushes into the vil- 
lage Sunday night, taking the first room she finds, 
as she must locate, unpack and be ready for work 
Monday morning, she may find her home life 
almost unbearable. Board for a few days in ad- 
vance is a very cheap price to pay for an ideal 
room. In finding this ideal room many things 
inust be thought of. Will the room be dece ntly 
cool in hot weather and comfortably warm in 
cold weather? Does the general appearance of 
the household indicate that the room will be well 
cared for? Do the house furnishings swear at 
you? Does the landlady regard teachers as 
quite human and possible material for friends. or 
will your presence in the house be merely endured 
for the sake of the rent you pay? Might she be- 
come interested in some of the educational and 
social problems so vital to you, or is her chief in- 
terest her own little social set with whom she is 
trying to keep up by renting out a few rooms to 
add to her money spent for dress? Having found 
the ideal landlady be perfectly frank with her. 
If lunching in your room, doing your own laun- 


dry, using an electric iron, and bringing friends 
to her parlors seem essential to you rand you de- 
sire to practice the © let those things be clearly 
understood. If a teacher lives in relations of 
perfect cordiality fe frankness with her land- 
lady she has one great asset toward becoming a 
great teacher. 

Next, the sane teacher must have plenty of good, 
wholesome food properly cooked and properly 
served. Interesting table companions engaged in 
different business and professional lines are an- 
other great asset. If a girl does not wish to be- 
come ‘the old-imaid school marm,’’ of which all 
undoubtedly have heard, let her avoid, as she 
would poison, the solitary meal in her own quar- 
ters, practiced because of economy or because she 
is different from other people and can eat only a 
few things. One who is queer in her eating is 
alinost sure to be queer in her conduct. ‘The 
happy, hearty, healthy teacher is the one the chil- 
dren love. [should advise, if possible, that 
women teachers board where there are men. God 
made the sexes to live together. Either becomes 
queer and abnormal if deprived of contact) with 
the other. If you are tremendously pretty the 
man Who sits next you may enjoy hearing you sity 
pretty nothings. If you are homely, but keenly 
alive to all that surrounds you, dee sply interested 
in all that is making this old world a better place 
in which to live, he ‘wille njoy you. 

Having the matter of board and room. satis- 

factorily settled, the matter of dress confronts us. 
One practice of school teachers which always oc- 
curred to me as insane was the wearing of cast-off 
purty frocks in the schoolroom. The word 
dowdy always characterizes well the dress of such 
tenchers. In these days when domestic science is 
so common any bright girl in a summer school or 
night school may easily learn to make her own 
summer she does so the cost of 
lawn and dimity and even linen makes it possible 
to have plenty of dainty summer dresses at very 
slight expense. E lain garments of white, beaut 
fully laundered, are very pleasing to all in warm 
weather, — | think Phear a protest about laundry 
bills. ‘The best-dressed teacher T know pe rsonally 
mtkes her own wiitte Ceosses and daunders them 
herself. ter dainty eppeurance has done much 
to tone up every setoof cildren she has ever 
taught, “Phe plain. simple. pure dress is an index 
to the frank, honest, refined Little lady who carrics 
with her an whmosphere in which the children are 
always good and happy. ‘The dowdy, fussy, ex- 
party-gowned teacher expends her energy tryin 
to keep order, My daintily, plainly dressed 
teacher has order without wasting energy to got 
it, and as she enjoys making and laundering dresses 
which so perfectly represent the real tittle lady, 
she is not exhausted by this work. ‘The work we 
love to do and do with skill rarely exhausts us, 
A tailor-made gown, made by a skillful tailor, 
of good, firm cloth, if worn a second or even a 
third season will give a better appearance than 
cheap store suits pure hased twice a year. IT know 
of at least a half dozen teachers, and there are 
very many in their class, who deny themselves 
the clothing they really need (if they are to 
mingle with people of intelligence,) in order to 
help some | younger brother or nephew. If the 
youth is worth he ‘ping he is not usually of the 
sort to permit this self- dle nial on the part of his 
female relative. Many a teacher loses out socially 
herself, and weakens a youth by fighting his finan- 
ciul battles for him. Tvery teacher owes it to 
herself and to her profession to wear good, well- 
made clothes. 

I have almost reached the limit of my article 
yet have dealt only with external things. A 
teacher may be quite sane as to room, “beard, 
clothes, academic preparation for her work and 
yet develop the most insane practices in her work. 
I saw a teacher last September in Chicago who, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A Cultural History Stc 


ROME. EARLY LEGENDS 


Location. Call attention to the central position 
in the Mediterranean region. Show how this 
favored her dominion, all the civilized countries 
being within easy reach, Show other natural ad- 
vantages of her location—the broad open plain 
favoring settlement; the genial climate, fertile 
soil, abundant food products. Lava rock for 
roads—limestone in the mountains for building 
purposes, Alps mountains on the north a barrier 
against’ barbarian incursions... Show how the 
physical configuration, being undivided by moun- 
tains, led to unity of government, Contrast this 
with the many kingdoms of Greece, the result of 
the divided land. 

Policy of Rome. Show how , from her position 
on the Tiber, Rome reached out arms in every 
direction till she had the civilized world in her 
grasp. Lines reaching from Rome, the 
center, to the various countries will pres- 
ent the appearance of a spider’s web 
which correctly symboiizes the condition 
that prevailed. © Explain how all these 
countries were placed under strict: obedi- 
ence to Roman Jaw. 

Religion. Show the resemblances to the 
Greek mythology. Give the Roman names 
for the gods and goddesses. ‘Tell some- 
thing of the foolish superstitions. lx- 
plain augurs, pontiff's, vestals. 

Early Legends. As there is no reli- 
able early history of Rome, we must look 
to legend for our information, — Begin the 
story of the legends with the adventures 
of Aeneas. ‘Vell of his escape from 
burning ‘Troy to Mt. Ida, the building of 
ships, the embarking toseck a new home 
in anew land. ‘Lell the adventure with 
the harpies; the arrival at Dido’s court at 
Carthage; the departure from Carthage, 
the final arrival at the western coast of 
Italy near the Tiber’s mouth; the landing ; 
the eating of the “*boards;’ the settle- 
ment among the Latins; the marriage «*th 
the daughter of the Latin king. | explain 
here that the form of speech used by the 
Latin tribe eventually became the lan- 
guage of the whole empire. At this point 
hegin the story of Numitor, a descendant 
of Aeneas, who was the grandfather of 
Romulus and Remus. In telling the story 
use these points: ‘The trouble with his 
brother Amulius and the loss of his king- 
dom; the marriage of his daughter, the 
vestal, Rhea Sylvia, and the gud Mars; 
the birth of Romulus and Remus; the 
adventures of the babes—their escape 
from drowning in the Tiber, their rescue by 
the wolf, their discovery and adoption by the 
shepherd; their early manhood; their quarrel 
with Numitor’s shepherds; their recognition by 
Numitor; the recovery of Numitor’s kingdom; 
their design of founding a city for themselves; 
the quarrel; the murder of Remus; the first houses 
of Rome; the first settlers—tramps, slaves, crim- 
inals; the capture of the Sabine girls for wives; 
improvements in the city when homes were thus 
made; murder of Romulus. 

Social Conditions of Early Rome. Explain 
ae cope plebeians, senators, senate. Develop 

ow this class distinction later led to great wars, 
in the efforts of the plebians to obtain rights. 

Successors to Romulus. Tell a little of the 
improvements during the reigns of the six suc- 
ceeding kings. Explain the lictors, the establish- 
ment of the circus, the style of sport popular with 
the Romans—compare this with the refined ideas 
of the Greeks. Speak of the sewers, bridges and 
other buildings. 

Tarquin. Tell something of the proud, wicked 
reign of Tarquin and Sextus, his son, whose evil 
deeds and oppressions finally resulted in their ex- 
pulsion from Rome. This will naturally be fol- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Susie M. Best 


lowed by the change of government from a king 
dom governed by a king to a republic governed 
by two consuls. Compare the Roman idea of a 
republic with our own in the United Stites. 

Horatius. Follow the explanation of the change 
of government by the attempt of the ‘Parquins, 
vided by the Etruscans under Lars Porsena, to re 
gain their dominion at Rome. ‘This, of course 
lends to the exciting and famous story of Hora 
tius, and the defense of the bridge. ‘This story 
can be handled entirely through the familiar and 
slirring poem by Macaulay, found complete in 
his “Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

The Republic. Rome remained a republic for 
bout five hundred years, from the expulsion of 
the TParquins 509 B.C. till about the time of the 
death of Jithius Caesar, the greatest of — the 


Romans, deb B.C. 
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The story of these five hundred years is a very 
complicated, bewildering one, and it would be 
unwise antl would result in great confusion of 
thought to attempt to handle it in any but a very 
simple, general way. It is only necessary to 
select a few vital features of the growth of the 
nation during this period. ‘The following points 
will include all that are necessary. 

Army. Rome had the best trained army in the 
world. Youths intended for service were trained 
daily on the Field of Mars, a drill ground out- 
side the citadel. ‘The army was divided into 
legions of about five thousand men each. A 
legion was similar to a regiment. 

Roads. ‘Yo keep in easy communication with 
conquered countries Rome constructed great roads. 
A road was wide enough for four horses abreast. 
The roads were very solid—the trench was exca- 
vated till solid ground was reached, then it wa 
refilled with rocks and smaller stones and cement. 
This made the roads so durable that many have 
lasted till today. 

Forum. This was the market-place. In it the 
Romans met daily and discussed public affairs. 
Politicians made speeches in the forum. ‘The 
laws on tablets were placed there. 


sry Course for the Sixth Grade 


Amusements. The Romans were very fond of 
aumusements, Open air circuses were established. 
Here they had chariot races, animal contests and 
gladiator fights. Describe a gladiatorial combat 
in detail and tell the story of Androclus and the 
lion. Contrast the Roman nature that craved 
such sports with the gentle Greek spirit. Show 
how our own athletic ideals today are patterned 
after the Greek rather than the Roman forms. 

Festivals, explain the religious festivals held 
in honor of the gods, in which all the people were 
required to participate. 

Architectural Growth. Call attention to the 
temples, villas, aqueducts and thermae. Explain 
the arch and dome used so extensively by the 
Romans, "Phe baths were generally’ supported 
by public funds. Romans often bathed two to 
four times a day. Gymnasiums were connected 
with the baths. Show pictures of the 
ruins of the great bath houses. 

A Roman Triumph. A celebration de- 
creed by the Senate to a conqueror in 
honor of some victory. Describe a_ tri- 
umph in detail. 

Social Conditions. Ina simple way tell 
of the troubles between the patricians and 
plebeians. ‘The patricians held all the 
offices and owned all the land, were proud, 
haughty and oppressive, ‘Phe plebotans 
often rebelled and finally left the city ina 
hody refusing to return till the patricians 
made certain concessions to them. ‘Tell 
how they gradually gained riehits and 
oflices, explain’ the right of veto by the 
tribune, and call attention to the richt of 
veto by the President of the United States, 

Conquests. Show how home first con- 
quered all of Italy and then reached out im 
all dircetions for other countries. Do not 
go into the wars of conquest. Merely in- 
dicate on the map the countries conquered. 
‘The conquest of Grecee may be specially 
mentioned for it) marks an important 
epoch, bringing the Romans into active, 
intimate contact with culture, and loading 
eventually to the development of Roman 
letters and learning. 

Slaves. Tell of the vast numbers of 
slaves gained through conquest. Show the 
factor these proved to be in the decay of 
Rome later on. 

Wealth and Treasure. 
these were acquired in the wars. 
a Roman feast. 

The presentation of these points should 
not be very elaborate, but they are neces- 
sary for a general picture of the period 
which gave birth to Julius Caesar, the greatest 
of the Romans. <A study of Caesar’s life would 
he comparatively meaningless without some gen- 
eral understanding of the conditions of his times. 
With these points clear in the minds of our pupils 
we are ready for an intelligent study of the career 
of the wonderful Roman. We will take the ma- 
terial for this study in detail in our next article. 

Devices for Interest. Construct a Roman galley, 
a Roman chariot, swords, spears, shields, Ex- 
hibit pictures of baths, aqueducts, festivals, 
gladiator contests, temples, forum und_ bridges. 
Many of these are catalogued by the firms that 
supply picture prints.. A request to pupils to 
furnish pictures from old magazines containing 
articles on these subjects, will often result in a 
rich supply. 
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How to Retain Health at Home—IV. 


By Geo. R. Borden, Supervisor of Physical Training in Public Schools, Springfield, Ohio 












































To Avoid Health—Exevcise little or none, bolt 
your food, sleep with your windows closed, avoid 
dee ‘p bre: athing, use intoxic: ating liquors, smoke 
c igi arettes, elec. 

To Gain Health—¥xercise. regularly and sys- 
tematically, chew your food well, sleep with the 
window open, breathe deeply, sleep at least eight 
hours, avoid intoxicating liquors and cigarettes, 

The man who owns an automobile must know 
how to care for it. He must supply it with gas- 
oline and lubricating oil, test the batteries and 
kcep them fresh, keep the tires inflated, retard 
and advance the spark, have well-mixed gasoline 
and air. as too much air and not enough gasoline 
won t work, or too much gasoline and not euough 
air wont work. Don’t let the engine overheat, 
repair leaky valves and clean the spark plugs. 
See that the points on the tiner are ata proper 
distance. Be sure that the brakes work well and 
atthe proper time, have carbide and water in the 
lamps, and the cooler filled with water, 

The same care applies to the human machine. 
God gave man a body and power to control that 
body and use it, also. the ability to supply its 
needs, We were made in his im: age, therefore 
yerfect. If the human machine has weakened, 
fost strength or broken down, it must be man’s 
fault. In order to get and retain health we must 
obey nature’s laws, supply our bodies with 
ary food and a sufficient amount, keep the 
slood rich and pure. 

The heart is the great engine of the human 
machine and must be well cared for. When the 
valves begin to leak there is trouble. 

Dow t clog the lungs, have a good mixture of 
air and blood. ‘Too much blood and too little 
air won’t work, nor willtoo much air and too 
little blood. ‘Phe heart-beats must be well-timed 
for a steady flow of blood. 


Department of Public School 


Primary Writing 

HE subject of Primary Writing is perhaps 
T one of the most discussed subjects connected 
with the teaching of penmanship. While it 
is considered by some teachers and educators the 
simplest of the simple, it still remains to those 
who are looking for better methods one of the 

unsolved problems of education, 

Some of the things that make the teaching of 
writing hard is the early age at which writing is 
begun, and the difference in’ the — training 
before they receive instruction, Some have spent 
time in the kindergarten and have a reasonable 
control of their mind and muscles, Some come 
from homes where they have been taught to make 
the letters and use the pe neil. For there are now 
few boys and girls who do not write, as they call 
it, before entering school. All these habits or 
ideas of writing must be straightened out before 
the real work can begin. They could all be 
taken care of if it were not for the last and most 
disicult of all, **The Course of Study,”? which 
in many cases, takes it for granted that children 
are horn writers, while it is a well-established 
fact that most people must learn to write. 


The muscles must work at will and auto- 
matically, Water supply is quite necessary in 
the human machine. ‘The pores of the skin 
should be opened to carry away the waste material. 

The liver, kidneys, etc., are a very important 
part of this machinery. Only when these organs 
are in proper running order and well supplied 
with the necessary food, water, air, rest ai eXx- 
ercise will they be able to do the required work. 

The smaller the horse-power of an engine the 
less work it will do, ‘he same is true with the 
human system. ‘The preater the capacity — the 
greater the power. It takes time and work to ex: 
ercise; it is a pleasure to reap the results. Poor 
health is misery, good health is happiness. 

Exercise No, 1—Sitting position on the floor, 
swing the arms to vertic: al keeping arms straight 
(fig. 1 from vertical swing down to toes keeping 
knees str aight (fig. 2), repeat al least twelve 
times. 

Exercise No, 2—Same position as No 1, swing 
arms outward to side horizontal: then to toes. 

Exercise No. 3—Silting position, lands on 
floor (lig. 3), Hex the left leg as far as possible. 

Exercise No, 4—Same with right leg 

Exercise No. 5—-Flex both legs at the same 
time (fig. 4.) 

I’xericse No, 6—Saime position; then swing the 
left leg sideward as s far ats possible; do not ‘slide 
the foot on the floor, raise it about two inches 
above the floor, touch it to the floor at the end of 
the swing (fig. 5.) 

Kxercise No. 7—Same with right leg. 

Exericse No. 8—Both at the same time. 

Exercise No. 9—Raise the left foot forward, 
upas far as possible. Lift it up instead of kick- 
ing it up (fig. 6). 

Exercise No. 10—Same with the right foot. 

Exercise No. 11—Both feet at the same time. 


By Geo. A. Race, Bay City, Michigan 


Primary teachers have been led to believe that 
writing was merely a matter of imitation, and 
thata child could acquire the art of writing soon 
after entering school by drawing given. script 
forms. If the child did not bring. home some of 
this kind of writing the parent would soon want 
to know the reason why. Not only have the 
primary teachers had to please the parent, but they 
have had to make the children do a large amount 
of writing in order to follow the outline for the 
grade, M: any teachers seem ‘to think that they 
can not teach without a great amount of writing 
either as regular or busy work. ‘The ressult of 
these methods and conditions used in primary 
grades has been poor writing in the upper grades 
and all through life. 

Since the present awakening for better writing 
and methods of teaching it, two things have 
been found out. First, that a minimum amount 
of written work should be given. Second, that 
training is necessary to make good writers. It 
should also be of such a nature as to aid in the 
future work in writing. 

Where systematic training is attempted in pri- 
mary writing there are two leading methods used. 











Exericise No. 12—Position of Fig. 7; raise 
hips upward as far as possible, weight resting on 
the hands and heels (fig. 8). 

Exercise No. 13—Take position of Fig. 8, 
hold; then swing the left foot sideward as far as 
possible (fig. 9). 

Exercise No. 14.—Same as Exercise No. 13, 
with the right foot. 

Exercise No, 15—Position of Fig. 8, spread 
both feet at the same time. This movement will 
have to be done with a jumping movement. 

Exercise No. 16—Same_ position (fig. 8), flex 
the left leg as far as possible (fig. 10.) 

Exercise No, 17—Same to right. 

Exercise Nu, 18—Combine Exercises 12 and 1: 5; 
on count, one raise hips from Hoor (fig. 8), count 
two swing left foot to the side (fig. 9), count 
three back to (fig. 8), count four to position of 
(tig. 7). 

Iixercise No. 19—Same as Exercise 18 and use 
the right foot. (Both feet.) 

Exercise 20—Lie on the floor or bed, raise the 
left leg to vertical (fig. 11). 

Exercise No. 21—Lie on floor, raise the right 
leg to vertical. 

Exercise No, 22—Raise both legs at the same 
time (fig. 12). 

Exercise No. 2—Lie on back, hands under 
head, swing the foot sideward left as far as 
possible, 

Exercise No, 24—Same with right leg. 
legs). 

Exercise No, 25—Lie on the floor, raise body 
to sitting position keeping feet on floor. 

K’xercise No, 26—Same position on the floor as 
(Exercise No. 25), draw the abdomen in as far 
as possible; then slowly force it out as far as 
possible (not too fast), This is an exceptionally 
fine exercise for the stomach. 


Writing 


(Both 


These two methods are nearly opposite. 

The first, the outgrowth of past methods and 
experience in the teaching of writing, is large 
letter form both on the blackboard ‘and paper. 
The size of the letter is as yet not fixed; it varies 
from one-half inch to four and five inches s. With 
the large letter form the arm is raised from the 
desk and swings from the shoulder, some telling 
it should rest on the third and fourth fingers 
while others do not. 

The second method is the teaching of real mus- 
cular movement from the beginning, using same 
size letter as in the upper grades, This method 
“ not as old as the other. It is the outgrowth of 

teaching practical business writing, and is in 
many ways an experiment. 

The first method allows of more writing and 
less supervision in regular work and better letter 
form ina short time, but reqttires a little more 
time when the arm is dropped down for muscular 
movement and the size of the letter is reduced. 

In the second method very little writing can de 
done without supervision, and it takes a 
longer time to show results. I believe however, 
that where the course of study is so ar- 
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ranged and the teacher has the time for super- 
vising all writing, this method is best, but under 
most conditions the first will give better results, 

Whatever method is used, it should be such as 
will be the greatest aid to the child in his future 
writing. It should not be so much of what can 
be done as what is best to do. 

Of course, L have a method or plan of teach- 
ing primary writing. Tt is not all new nor orig 
inal, but has given very satisfactory results. — | 
intend to give it in this and the next two mun- 
bers of the Normal Instructor. I hope it will 
contain something helpful to those teaching 
writing in the first and second grades. 

When the teacher is acquainted with her class, 
the first regular writing class is called. ‘The 
teacher shows on the blackboard the slanting 
straight line, making it about eight or ten 
inches long, retracing same ten times with a count 
of down, down. Only count for the down strokes. 
Be sure the class sees that the chalk is not raised 
in making the exercise. Next the oval is shown 
in the same manner. Call it an oval, telling 
them it looks like a plum or lemon, or as some 
call it. a ‘* Race”? track. Count reund, and round, 
retracing ten times. Make and erase both  sev- 
eral times. Have class make in the air. Select 
one or more to go to the board and see how well 
they can make them. 

Now, if you have blackboard space that is low 
enough for work, send all or part of the class to 
the board. Have board divided with a slanting 
line allowing a space about two feet for each pupil. 

After the class have taken places, it is neces- 


Sentences for A Seventh Work 
The subject matter is correlated with the work in 
Literature. 
Veres oF ComeLere Prepicatrion 
1. In the old Colony days lived the brave Miles 
Standish. 
His home was in Plymouth. 
5. His abode was in a primitive cabin. 
The Puritan captain was thinking deeply. 
5. He was striding about the room. 
There were many weapons on the cabin 
walls. 
7. Glittering weapons were hanging in shining 
array. 
8. Below the swords hung a musket. 
9. Had this strongly-built man fought with 
savages? 
10. Look at the youth by the table. 
11. John Alden has been writing with diligent 
speed. 
He had come from England 
flower. 
13. Miles Standish spoke in his heart’s pride. 
14, Look at these burnished weapons. 
15. Oft have I fought with them in’ Flanders. 
16. Look at the dent in this breastplate. 
17. A Spanish arcabucero fired point-blank 


in the May- 


‘my heart. 


The breastplate was of sheer steel. 

9. The forgotten bones of Miles) Standish 
might now be lying in Flemish morasses. 

20. Thereupon answered John Alden. 

21. He looked not up from his writing. 

22. Truly the Lord has been with you. 

23. The captain, unheeding, continued. 

24. Diligently | care for my arms. 

25. You look after your inkhorn, 

26. ‘There are my soldiers. 

27. There are twelve in my great invincible 
army 

28. I can call to each by name. 


— 29. The worthy captain spoke with a smile. 


30. Look at our brazen howitzer. 

31. It stands on the church roof, 

82, Any sagamore may come. 

33. There can be any number of pow-wows. 
34. We can fight with that howitzer. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
sary to show them how to stand, hold the chalk, 
nnd eraser, 

Position: ‘Phe pupil should stud squarely in 
front and within easy reach ef the blackboard. 
The chalk is held by placi ing all the fingers on 
the crayon with the thumb under. 
held in the left hand at the back. 

After the class is familiar with the position 
and how to handle the materials, place the 
straight line exercise for each.  Tlave 
trace your model at count. Erase and have class 
try it. ‘The count should be slow until class be 
comes familiar with the exercise. ‘Take up oval 
in the same manner. When a good movement is 
obtained pay more attention to the form of the 
oval, This is done by first making straight line 
exercise and placing the oval around same, 
starting at the top. coming to the bottom and 
then up. ‘This should take from three to four 
weeks. During the work at the board short les- 
sons should be given in position and pencil 
holding. 

The position at the desk for these grades is the 
same as in the other grades, except the arm is 
raised slightly from the desk resting on the third 
and fourth finger nails. If it is found that some 
of the children can make the work with the arn 
resting on the large muscle below the elbow, en- 
courage them in using it. 

When the class has been shown and told about 
the correct position of the body, arm, pencil and 
paper, it is hest to get class in position by count. 
One for body seek. middle of seat, bending 
slightly at the hips, feet flat on the floor, Two, 


‘The eraser is 


Class re- 


By Laura C. Kimball, Elgin, Hlinois 


D. Long al the window he stood. 
6. W istfully he gazed on the landscape. 
There was a cold vray mist 
SS, The vapory bre ath of the east: wind lay on 
the hill, 

539. Over his countenance flitted a shadow. 

40. His voice trembled with emotion. 


tl. Yonder lies Rose Standish. 

42. She bloomed for me by the wayside. 

43. She died in the winter. 

44. Over her grave is growing the wheat, 

15. Sadly his face he averted, 

KO. A shelf of books hung upon the wall. 

b7. Among them was the Commentaries of 


Cnesar. 

tS. After a while the 
hy the window, 

bh). He read from the well-worn pages. 

50. He read of the Roman’s battles. 

51. The hurrying pen of the stripling was 
busily writing 

52. He was “te lling of the terrible winter. 

53. His letters were going to England. 
5h. The Mayflower would sail on the 


redoubtable caplain sal 


morrow, 
Corunas (Reviewing Complete Verbs) 


I. ‘The room was quiet. 
2. Then the captain smote heavily on the page. 
> You are a writer. 
bk. Tama fighter. 
5. ‘This man was both. 
6. So spat e the captain. 
7. Miles Standish was short in stature. 
&. He was athletic. 
9. Ile was strong. 
10. His face was very brown. 
11. His russet beard was becoming white. 
12. John Alden was young. 
13. ife was fair in complexion, 
14. He was azure-eyed. 
15. The stripling was the 
colony. 
16. ‘The captain continued in his speech, 
17. A wonderful man was Caius Julius Caesar. 
18. He lived in a tiny village. 
19. His home was a little Iberian village. 
90. ‘This man fought in many battles, 
21, He was a wonderful leader of men. 


youngest mie the 


arnis at rightangles to body. ‘Three, swing arims 
to front, he nding : at elbows le ‘Lting them full on 
desk with elbows near corners. Four, take up 
peneil with left hand and place it in position 
ready to write, 

Pencil, ‘Che pencil should be 
ie an ordiiary one and contain 


little larger 
a large soft 


lend. “Phe reason for the large size pencil is to 
preve end gripping and for the soft lead is to kee p 
pipils from bearing down too he avy. A heavy 


black line indie: ntes pressure, fingers, or putting 
Moin the mouth. 

Following the work at the board and on posi - 
tion, the class is given unruled paper 6x9, taught 
to told it once crosswise. Make the exercises as 
at the board. When the class can make them 
well in this space, the paper is again folded twice 
crosswise and once lengthwise, making eight ob- 
longs. Make same exercises, Always make 
straight line exercise first from corner to corner. 
The paper is again folded three times crosswise 
and twice lengthwise, making thirty-two oblongs. 
‘The compact push and pull and oval exercises 
are now introduced by going back aver the sep- 
arate exercises and filling in’ the space hetween 
those already made, 

The ruled paper is next taken up. Ruling 
three-cighths inch wide. First make work three 
spaces high, putting six on a line; two spaces 
high, eighton a line, for paper eight inches wide. 

When the class has reduced its work to two 
spaces and it is good in form they are ready for 
the real work on letter form. 

This work will take from two to three montis. 


Sentences for Analysis 


22. ALL was silent again, 

O%. John Alden’s letters were full of | \ 
of Priscilla. 

2h. lis epistles were very important. 

25. Finally to the young man spake the capta: 
oF lymouth, 

26. Finish with your letters. 

%7. Be not hasty. 

oS. Lean wait. 

29. [shall not be impatient. 

30. Straightway Alden attended to the cap- 
tain’s words. 

Ol. Miles Standish spoke slowly. 

My life has been dreary. 

Sick at heart have I been. 
Oft have T thought of Priscilla. 

She is alone in the world. 

All of her family died in the winter, 
She is an angel on earth. 
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S. Lam a coward in some things. 
9, Lama maker of war. 
40. You are a maker of phrases. 
hl. Gio to the damsel. 
12. Speak to her of my love. 
hs. She must become my wife. 
bb. John Alden’s heart stood still in his bosom. 
bd. Lean not be your messenger in this, 
46. You must be your own messenger. 
47. Gravely the captain refused, 


tS. Tam not afraid of a cannon. 
19. Lam afraid of a woman. 

50. briendship prevailed over love. 
D1. John Alden went on his errand. 


Active Transrrive Verses (Reviewing Comp! 
Verbs and Copulas) 
1. ‘The bluebirds were building towns in tie 
populous trees. 


2. All around him was calm. 

3. Within him love contended with friendship. 
bk. Must I relinquish it all? 

5. | have long worshipped Priscilla m silence. 
6. I rollowed her over the ocean. 

7. ‘Truly the heart is deceitful. 

8. All is clear to me now. 

9, I feel it. 


10. I can see it distinctly. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Thermometer and the Weather Chart — I. 


HE teacher of primary work knows that one 
TT of the times best loved by the children, 1s 

the period when other work is) laid aside 
and one child is cailed on to report on the kind 
of day, whether sunshiny or rainy, and another 
lo report on the direction of the wind. Wath 
these reports In hand. the children eagerly clamor 
for the privilege of pasting the yellow or gray 
circle of paper on the calendar, thereby telling 
the story of the weather for the day. We know 
that the children are interested in this occupation 
we have given them. But let us find the specific 
thing that interests them in this procedure. — Is 
it the condition of the weather that enlists their 
interest? Is it the opportunity of being able to 
show the results of their observations to other 
people? Or can it be that the child is interested 
because of the activity that this lesson has afforded 
him? Would he not be just as intensely inter- 
ested in pasting yellow or gray circles of paper 
upon a blank sheet of paper? Without a doubt, 
the vital thing to this child of the first and second, 
and even the third grade, is the activity which is 
afforded him. ‘The second thing is that the child 
is observing things about him, and we are thus 
paving the way for future work, 

But there comes a time, especially at the be- 
ginning of the fourth grade, when the child’s in- 
terests broaden. Now he is, as before, interested 
in the activity provided for. But now it must be 
activity with a result. No longer is he willing 
to build towers with blocks agid take delight as 
much in the tearing down as he did in the build- 
ing. Now it must be a tower that shows the re- 
sult of his planning and building. ‘The tower 
remains, and a new element has been added. Not 
only is he interested in the b:-!ding, but inter- 
ested in the construction because of the tower 
that would be the result; aiid not in the tower 1t- 
self, but because this structure, however crude, is 
built for a specific purpose, if only to house or 
shelter his battered tin soldiers. 

Taking these points into consideration, may we 
not say, that the fourth grade child has passed 
beyond the “‘yellow circle’? weather chart, and 
must have something in’ which the results of his 
efforts count for more than a number of circles 
of paper pasted on a sheet of paper. It is my 
purpose to present some suggestions for teaching 
the use of the thermometer, and the making of a 
weather chart, that have in them features that 
enlist the interest of the fourth grade child. By 
this weather chart the child is en»bled to see the 
daily rise and fall of temperature graphically ex- 
pressed. This has its advantage, for even with 
adults no amount of statistics convey to the 
mind the idea that these same statistics convey 
when presented in graphic form. So to the child 
also. We may record the daily rise and fall by 
placing the daily temperature in degrees on the 
blackboard,—but this same idea expressed by a 
colored line that rises and falls with the daily 
temperature fixes the idea with the child as no 
amount of columns of figures about temperature 
would do. 

In the making of this weather-chart, after the 
child has developed the plans for it, have we not 
motivated the making? We have created a “real 
situation” in which the child is to work. Seat- 
work usually means some task given to the child 
that he may be kept “*busy,”’ in other words, free 
from mischief. In the so-called. ** busy-work,”’ 
the child performed the work because the teacher 
ordered it; because he feared punishment for 
failure to do the task, or commendation for do- 
ing it well. Thus we created a motive wholly 


outside the work or material itself, and in no way 
a part of it. 

Seat-work should mean, not the idea of keeping 
children busy while the teacher hears another 
recitation, but that the child is going to some 
tusk with a purpose, with a problem that he in- 
tends to solve for himself, before he calls his task 


‘By Josephine Leach 


complete. ‘The making of the weather-chart 
presents this idea. "Phe child is not presented 
with ruler, paper and pencil, and set to the task 
of marking off squares of certain dimensions, 
with the very vital motive given him by the 
teacher, “See how many squares you can mark 
off in twenty minutes.’ This true that this miay 
motivate the work and cause the children to at 
least keep “*quietly busy,’ until the teacher  re- 
turns, for it will, in almost all such cases, develop 
into a game with the whole group of children, 
each trying to see if he can win out in making 
the greatest number of squares in twenty minutes, 
But what kind of squares has the child made ? 
Will such seat-work bear inspection in terms of 
results? Has the child been interested in’ the 
hind of squares he made? Why should he be in- 
terested in making a number of perfect squares ? 
Those squares were to serve no definite purpost 
and why should a perfectly-made square be of 
more value than an imperfect onc? But it was 
essential that the child be interested in the aeamn- 
ber of squares he could make, for had not the 
teacher said, “See how many you can make 2? 

The following is a suggestion of material that 
might be used as a basis for this work in the 
fourth grade. 

The first step is teaching the child to read the 
thermometer. From the kindergarten through 
the first three grades the child has had the idea 
of measurement held constantly before him, At 
first, comparatively indefinite terms, tall, taller, 
tallest, or wide, wider, widest and long, longer, 
longest, then in definite terms to answer the ques- 
tions, how tall, how wide, how long. He has 
measured the children and many objects in’ the 
schoolroom. He knows the yard, the foot and 
the inch as means whereby we measure. In the 
keeping of the schoolroom store, he has bought 
and sold various articles, measuring them by the 
yardstick, again others by the bushel, half-bushel, 
and the peck, and still other things by the gallon, 
the quart and the pint. In other words, the child 
has accepted the idea of measurement. By the 
different activities of the schoolroom, he sees that 
everything cannot be measured by the same stand- 
ard. In his store-keeping, he realizes the absurd- 
ity of selling or buying ribbon by the quart, or 
sugar by the yard. When the child has reached 
this point, we can begin our new problem of 
learning to read the thermometer. 

Children know that during the summer months 
the weather is warm, while during the winter it 
reaches the other extreme, and becomes very cold. 
How can we tell when it is hot, or when it is 
cold? By our feelings, first of all. Our bodies 
act as a measurement for heat and cold, so that 
in the summer we try constantly to make it less 
hot, and in the winter to make it less cold. What 
else acts as a means of measurement of heat and 
cold? Itis true our bodies tell us about heat 
and cold, but in an indefinite way. ‘They are 
not able to tell us, just “*how hot’? or “‘how 
cold” it is, 

There is an instrument, however, that is able 
to tell us, just how hot or how cold the weather 
is. This is the thermometer. (In this article an 
attempt is made to suggest material, and sugges- 
tions of method are incidental. ‘The word 
thermometer should be placed on the blackboard. 
The children should be given opportunity to use 
the word in every possible situation, so that from 
the very first of the work the word is a perma- 
nent part of the child’s vocabulary.) ‘The ther- 
mometer measures heat and cold. But instead 
of measuring it in the same way that we have 
measured articles in the store, we now have a new 
means Of measuring. Instead of measuring heat 
and cold by inches, feet or yards, we measure it 
by degrees. We say it is a certain number of 
degrees hot or cold today. Instead of saying 
that the weather is so many degrees hot or cold, 
we have one word that tells us all and that word 


is “temperature.’? Being able to tell “how hot” 
or “how cold?” the weather is, means, reading 
temperature. 

Have the largest thermometer possible for the 
work with the children. ‘Phey will want to know 
what the silver thread is, that rises or falls as 
the weather becomes hot or cold. Give them the 
lerm, mercury. The face of the thermometer, 
the children will tell, is marked off into large 
spaces; each of these spaces represents ten de- 
grees. Again, each large space is divided into 
five small ones. How many degrees are repre- 
sented by each small space on the thermometer? 
Many thermometers have enough spaces on them 
to represent two hundred and twelve degrees, and 
also are able to record the degree of cold far be- 
low ze10, 

Have the children examine a thermometer that 
is kept out of doors, and compere it with the 
thermometer kept in the schoolroom., What is 
the difference? The children make the discovery 


- that the schoolroom thermometer has a much 


smatler number of degrees on its face than the 
one kept out of doors. They find that the room 
thermometer will register temperature only be- 
tween thirty and one hundred and twenty degrees. 
What is the reason for this? 

The children say that in summer it seldom gets 
as hot inside the house as it does out of doors; 
that in winter it is never as cold indoors as out. 
What makes this difference in temperature? ‘The 
children are now ready for the idea, that in our 
houses, both winter and summer, we are able to 
regulate the temperature. In winter, we heat 
our homes by stoves and furnaces, ‘The doors 
and windows are closed. In cold countries, the 
houses are built so that the cold cannot penetrate. 
The foundations are made solid, that the wind 
nay not have access, and keep the floors of the 
house cold. In warm countries, there is no need 
for this protection from the cold. The houses 
are often built high on posts and pillars, and the 
wind is given full play, for it does not carry with 
it the cold air of the northern country. The 
children, by information given them by people 
outside the school, make the discovery that in 
summer a brick house is much cooler than one 
made of weather-boarding. ‘They realize that 
the thick brick walls form a barrier, and keep 
the excessive summer heat from penetrating, so 
that very often, by the walls of our houses, we 
regulate the temperature both in winter and in 
summer. 

Children should be given abundant practice in 
reading the thermometer. One child reads and 
reports the temperature as seventy-six degrees. 
He should be able to tell why he believes his 
answer to be correct. Why do you know the 
temperature to be seventy-six degrees? And _ the 
child gives answer: Because the mercury stands 
three spaces above seventy or two spaces Sielow 
eighty, and since each small space represents two 
degrees, seventy-six degrees is the temperature. 

Every new word used in this work should be 
given a permanent place in the child’s vocabu- 
lary. Such questions as, How is temperature regu- 
lated? What is meant by the freezing point? by 
the boiling point? Children may be led to give 
adequate statements that explain the meanings 
of these terms. When the temperature gets so 
cold that water will freeze, we say that the tem- 
perature has reached the freezing point. 

Not only should the children know these words 
and phrases, when presented, but they should he 
able to use them in conversation and writing. 
‘Yo use them in writing they must be able to 
spell them. Place one word at a time on the 
blackboard, let children observe it carefully, as- 
sociating its sound with the form, Suppose the 
word to be “‘temperature.”? Place on the black- 
board, —children look at it and think of a sen- 
tence using the word. Erase the word; the chil- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A FAITHE UL, MAIL, CARRIER 
Bobby Bill isa little boy who lives in New York and 
this stunmer his Uneie Ned who lives in California 
came to visit at lis home, 
This meant a great treat: for Bobby Bill tor Unele 
from 


Ned was a famous story-teller and lie had come 


a country whieh is not all great buildings and sireet 
cars and noise, though there are plenty of such things 
in the cities of California, too, 

But Uncle Ned had bee living miles away from a 
city, up among the San Bernardino Mountains, in God’s 
great out-of-doors, and Bobby Bill had lived only in 
New York. 

So Uncle Ned had a great many stories to tell to the 
littie seven-year-old boy and Bobby Bill had a great 
many wonderful sights to show Uncle Ned, though 
they did not seem wonderful to Bobby Bill at all. 

One day the postman brought Uncle Ned a letter and 
in one corner of the envesope was this mark ‘‘T,’’ 

Bobby Bill had been to © shool and could read a little. 
“What is the I for?’’ Uncle Ned, he asked, 

‘Oh, that is the sign of a story, Bobby Bill,’’ an- 
swered Uncle Ned. ‘‘ Wait until I have read my letter 
and then you shall hear.’’ 

So they both sat in the porch swing and Bobby Bill 
leaned close against Uncle Ned, and when Uncle Ned 
had read his letter and had laughed a little and said, 
“Dear old Joe;’’ he began the story. 

“You know, Bobby Bill, Uicele Ned lives away up 
in the San Bernardino Mountains, in a canon called 
Waterman Canon. But you do not know what a canon 
is, do you? 

Well, now I want you to suppose that these great 
high buildings that you see, are a great deal higher, 
and that they are not straight even walls but great big 
rough boulders and earth, and that you can look up 
anlupand up, and see great trees growing everywhere, 
and the bluest of blue skies—no smoke and no noise, 
excepting the noise of a stream of water that in ore 
place pours down the mountain side and flows away 
in a little stream, down between these great rough 
hills, just as the street runs between these great build- 
inys that you see, 

A canon is like this road between the build- 
ings, but it is a great deal wider in some places and 


high 


narrower in others and is not laid out in a straight 
line as the street is but twists and winds like the river, 
for it was a mighty river that plowed its way through 
these mountains made the canon. Canon is a 
Spanish word and means tube or pipe. 

Well, away up in this canon, four miles from a post 
office, a man by the name of Joe Myers and your Uncle 
Ned have lived for several years in a log cabin. 

We are doing some work for the government, which 
often takes Uncle Ned miles away from home, but his 
good horse always brings him back at nightfall, to the 
log cabin where Joe has a good supper ready and a 
brivht cheerful fire if the evening is chilly. 

No sooner is Uncle Ned in tite house than the post- 
an brings him his letters, for though we live four 
niles from = the post office and have no neighbors, we 


and 


get our mail regularly twice a day. 

Most postmen yet a salary from Unele Sam, but our 
All she asks is a 
a good huy 


Carrier never receives any money. 
patton the back, but she generally gets 
besides, 

Bobby Bill looked up with a question in his brown 
eyes, 

“Our postman is adog,’’ said Uncle Ned, and every- 
thing Tam going to tell you about her is true, and next 
Winter if mother brings you out to California, Unele 
Ned will introduce you to Topsy, and [ know that you 
Will not mind because there are no little boys to- play 
with, 

Topsy came to live with us when she was a puppy, 
and Joe has taught her to yo for the mail twice every 
day. She has a blanket which is turned up to form 
4 pocket on either side and these letters are printed on 
it, ‘Please do not bother me, U.S. Mail.’’ It would 
not be wise for any one to try to molest her, for Topsy 
would soon teach him that Uncle Sam’s property is 
Not to be tampered with. Twice every day she makes 
the trip and the postman is always on the watch for 
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Our Animal Friends 


By Marie B. McKinney 
her. She is nearly always there on time for she never 
stops to speak to another dog. 

The postmaster puts the mail in the pockets, straps 
the blanket on her back, and without waiting for even 
she for home. One day in the 


a caress, away runs 


early spring she nearly lost her iife. The winter rains 
had many little that 
down the hills to the big creek in the canon, and the 


Joe 


nade streams came pouring 
force of so much water had washed a bridge away. 
and [ had placed a big log across the stream, 
One rainy afternoon just at dusk, little Topsy was 
coming home with the mail. She started 
but the mail sacks were not evenly balanced and 
The pockets of her blanket 


across the 
log, 
she fell into the stream. 
filled with water and bore her down so that she could 
not swim, and the current carried her down the stream. 
She managed to keep her head above water though, 
until as luck would have it, she was caught between 
two big boulders. 

When she did not return on time, Joe happened to 
think of the bridge being gone and began to worry for 
fear she had fallen off the log. 

It was no sooner suggested than we both started on 
her trail. We found her, poor little doggie, and fished 
her out. We were afraid that she was dead and she 


was nearly exhausted, but we took off her heavy 














TOPSY 


wet blanket, Joe took off his coat and wrapped it 
around her and carried her home in his arms, and we 
rubbed and fed her hot milk. 
was able to go to work again for Uncle Sam—not, how- 


her In a few days she 
ever, until the water liad yone down. 

Unele Ned carried the mail sacks home, Bobby Bill, 
and when he opened them he found the letters so wet 
and blotted that they could not be read. I remember, 
though, that one of them was a little square envelope 
and [ presume that was the letter you wrote, and that 
you said Unele Ned never answered. 

“Ts that all you know about Topsy ?’’ 
Bill. 

‘(Cy no,’’ replied Unele Ned, ‘‘I know lots more.’ 
Topsy can open the door herself, and when she comes 


asked Bobby 


’ 


bounding into the room, Joe will say, ‘‘ladies gener- 
ally close the door when they enter the house,’’ and 
back she will go and close the door. 

Topsy always makes her own bed. When Joe says, 
“T's bedtime, Topsy,’’ away she goes to the closet 
and brings out her blanket. She spreads it out in a 
corner and then goes back for her pillow and when Joe 
spreads one corner of the blanket over her she is ready 
to go to sleep. 

And you shall see her next winter, Bobby Bill, for 
this is a true story. 

‘*What is the ‘T’ on the letter for, Uncle Ned?”’ 

‘‘Why, that is Topsy’s own private mark, It means 
that she carried the letter to the Post’ Office.”’ 

—HKelly Blyton. 
MR. SPARROW IIAWK AND THE MISSES FIEI,D 
: MICE 
Mrs. Field Mouse looked out of her nest beneath the 








leaves of the tall stalk of corn. Her five tiny babies 
waited to hear what she would say. 

‘See,’ she began, ‘‘the leaves are turning red, yel- 
I hope they 
will cut the corn soon and that we will be so lucky as 
to be taken into the warm barn, stalk and all. If they 


stack a lot of the ‘fodder’ at the south end, you will 


low and brown. Autumn is here ot last. 


have alovely playground on the barn floor and [ will 
be perfectly content. 
“Our cousin, the harvest mouse, was telling me only 


yesterday about the large amount of winter provisions 
she has stored in a ‘burrow.’ 

‘Grain, nuts, acorns, and she expects to lay up more 
before the Jeaves are all down. 

‘The ‘Singing Mice’ may be some relation to us, 
but who cares for that little squeak like a young canary 
bird? 


builds a dwelling like a bird’s nest. 


We have one relative, the Deer Mouse, who 
It has long soft 
The Cot- 


ton Mouse lives in the Southern States, and uses cotton 


fur and gets around as fast as any squirrel, 
for her nest. She takes a great deal from the planter, 
The 


Kield Mouse lives in the South also, and 1s very mis- 


and does not leave a card of thanks either, Rice 
chievous, for it scratches up the newly planted rice. 
‘*‘Now I must go, and I advise you to take a 
nap. 
will bring a few beechnuts 


lony 
If you feel hungry, eat some of the wheat. I 
when I return. Do not 
leave the nest! 


has her home not far distant in 


‘*A Sparrow Hawk 
the old beech tree. The father Hawk was hovering 
around here this morning. 

“Cousin Wood Mouse has often warned me against 
this Hawk. He steals mice and feeds to the young in 
Mrs. Hawk’s nest. He isa robber, an evil bird! If I 
were a boy, and had a gun, I would shoot him this 


very day.’’ 
Then the mother Fieid Mouse set out to find food, 
Mr. 
watched Mother Mouse as she ran swiftly and silently 


Sparrow Hawk, perched on the beech tree, 


through the rows of corn, He piped crossly: ‘‘We are 
very late with our family this year, The storms and 
the cold spring destroyed our nest and young twice. 
lave now! Hungry all the 


A fine brood of six we 


time! 

“T will be glad when they are ready to fly and care 
for themselves. i aim tired of hunting mice, and 
moles, and lizards! Only yesterday dear Mrs, Sparrow 
Hawk came near being shot by a naughty boy with a 
rifle. 
tree-climbers last 


I am sure it is the same boy that came up with 
and took 
spotted light buff eggs for his bird collection! 


year our lovely brown- 
. Small boys are dreadful creatures and ugly—ugly 
and had! 

““T think I will leave that horrid old Mrs. Mouse two 
of her ugly babies! I really hate to be yreedy and 
unkind ! 

‘IT saw where a mole was burrowing, and I will get 
that by 
Ilawks were never hatched before, are not over fond of 


and by. Our children, such fine Sparrow 


mice. A fat young sparrow is the food they like best.’’ 
Mice had to 
tell when their tired mamma came tome bringing 


A sad story it was that two little Field 


them a beechmut treat. 

Tiny-Tot was trying to hide her head in her curled- 
up tail. 

‘*We minded you, 
squeaked White Spot. 

"Not one looked out of the nest, 
Sparrow Hawk came anyway 
‘banged !'’ and Mother Field 


mother, indeed we did!’’ 


but that wicked 
At that moment a gun 
Mouse bade her poor babies keep ‘‘ very still.’’ 
Greedy Sparrow Hawk had changed his mind and 
fying back to the nest of when Farmer 
Barnes, who had lost some fine young chickens, and 
was looking for a red-tailed hawk, accidentally shot 


was mice, 


him. 

‘The Blue-Beard Ilawk is dead! 

‘Lying on the ground all dust and blood! 

‘*Kyil-minded people are sure to be punished at 
last.’’ 

Then Mother Field Mouse ran away to hunt more 
food, not afraid to leave her children alone, now that 


the Ogre had been shot. 





WEATHER STUDIFS—IIL. 


OW many of you realize how early children 
ndd to their sum of worldly experience at 
recognition knowledge of the various forms 


of water? Among the very first physical phe- 


nomena a little child comes to know are. the 
changes of one form of water ito another. Some 


of these? Why “stenm,’” of course, (only it is 
not steam.) And what child is too small to hear 
and talk about the stories of Jack Frost and his 
various pranks! ‘This sums up the worst indict- 
ment against somuch that passes for nature-study 
in, general and elementary science in particular, 
The children hear the stories and talk about the 
But the frost itself—well, as Kipling 
Have any of 


storics. 
would say, that is another story. 
the children Jack Frost? Hands please. 
About as many as have seen Santa Claus. ‘The 
work of each of these important personages, how- 
ever, is weil knowns; and, after all, it is the 
work that counts. Children of all grades have 
seen the completed work of our meteorological 
hero, but how many of the smaller children have 
ever had their attention called intelligently to 
the work in the making or the factors involved ¢ 
At the first mention of Jack Frost's figures as 
traced on the window pane, we think at once of 
scampering fect on a frosty morning. Seldom do 
we think of the markings in the making, the 
lines and curves shooling out on the clear glass 
so slowly that we no more see their movement 
than we do that of an bour hand. We are as 
Jittle likely to think of the frost as forming in 
the evening, as soon as the kitehen cools after 
supper, as we are to recall that spring buds can 
always be found the previous autumn. 

‘The cold alone cannot make the frost, As the 
rooms heat up we see all this gorgeous display 
piteously melting into very prosaic water run 
ning in tiny streams down to the sash and may 
b efreezing it fast to the sill. To water it re- 
turns and from water it started. “The condensn- 
tion below freezing point of the invisible water 
floating in the air is of itself an important topic 
for presentation to children in the lower grades, 
How this invisible water comes to be in the air 
leads us back to the starting point. So often 
the starting point for the explanation is such dry 
stuff and so far removed from the real live things 
of the child’s life. But not so here, for our 
starting point is evaporation. Did I hear any 
second grade teacher saying ‘evaporation’? to 
her class? Oh, no; it was just some high school 
girl who hopes to teach it using the word in the 
physics class, or just possibly it was some one in 
the training class reading her lesson plan. No, 
a second grade teacher will not **queer’’ her les- 
son by having her pupils awe-struck at the outset 
by such a formidable word as evaporation. —In- 
stead we can almost hear her now’ asking, “*What 
becomes of the dewdrops we find in the grass if 
we get up early? What happens to the muddy 
road (or street crossing in the city) when the sun 
comes out after a rain? What becomes of the 
water in the wet clothes that we hang out on the 
line after they are washed?’ It dries up, of 
course. ‘Drying up” is, perhaps, an inelegant 
equivalent of evaporation, but it isexact and well 
within the children’s vocabulary. There will be 
time and opportunity for “‘evaporation’? later. 

Now what are some of the things that make 
water dry up? What kind of a day makes clothes 
on a line dry out quickly? A dry day. So it 
does; and we do not hang out clothes on any 
other kind of a day if we can helpit. However, 
that is true in a way you did not think of. Some 
days are not as dry as others even when the sun 
shines, That is why some children’s hair is more 
curly some days than others. While it will be 
rather hard for us to experiment with the damp- 
ness in the air, we can very easily do it with some 


secnh 
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EVAPORATION, CLOUDS AND FREEZING POINT 


By Jane Condit Robison, B. S. 


other things. Yes, sunlight is a very important 
thing to think of. We always like a bright wash- 
day. It is really the heat in’ the sunbeam that 
dries up the water, though the light helps in 
making the clothes nice and white. Even though 
we cannot bleach clothes without sunlight, ean’t 
we dry up water without sunlight ? 

(Put it on the stove.) Yes, we know it does’t 
do most things good to “boil dry,”? as we say, 
not even a tea kettle. And we shall watch water 
boil after a while. We can almost see the water 
on the stove disappear, it goes away so fast as it 
boils and bubbles and sends off clouds of mist, 
but we can’t see it leave the clothes. 

'T'ry to think of a way to show the water dry- 
ing up at different rates (faster in one place than 
another) without using a fire. All right, let’s 
try standing a glass of water here on the desk 
and another on the window ledge in the sunlight. 
(If the room is on the north side of the building, 
a window in the hallway might be used, the use 
of one in another room might be borrowed, or 
the heat of a radiator resorted to. ) 


























DEVICE. FOR SHOWING EVAPOR ATION 


_ Are you sure we have the two gla ses ready 
now? Are you sure we are starting with the same 
amount of water ‘in each? Perhaps [’d_ better 
hold them up well so you can all see that there is 
just as much water in one as in the other, Are 
we ready to put the two glasses in their places ? 
As they are now, how are we to know the start- 
ing point before any of the water dries up. Of 
course, it really does not matter when we start 
with equal amounts, but it is not a bad idea to 
keep track of the change from day to day. Yes, 
those are all good suggestions: (1) Measure with 
a rule and mark on a picture of a glass. (2) 
Make a little ruler of paper and tie on the out- 
side of the glass. (3) Paste a little sticker on 
every day. (4) Color the water with a little ink 
and let the mark show the starting point. 

And so we might carry the imaginary recita- 
tion to the close. It should be enough, however, 
to indicate certain other points and _ vossibilities 
of the topic. 

The principle of relative surface may not be 
volunteered, and may have to be suggested by 
the teacher. How to’ demonstrate it should be 
easily'solved by the pupils. Some water in a 
tumbler, or better, in a tall narrow olive bottle 
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or similar vessel, should be placed under the 
sume conditions, no matter what, as an equal 
amount of water in a shallow vessel such as a 
saucer or soup plate. ‘Too much emphasis can- 
not be placed on the necessity of showing clearly 
and beyond the shadow of a doubt that exactly 
the same amount of water has been placed in 
both vessels. The specific problem is; Which 
one will diy up first? Lest the time be over- 
looked by the busy teacher and pupils, a commit- 
tee of two or three might well be appointed to 
keep tab on the progress ot the different parts of 
the evaporation demonstrations and report at 
the proper time. Recurring to the homely illus. 
tration of the family wash day, the influence of 
wind may also be brought out. This may be 
verified by filling two shallow vessels, keeping 
one under normal schoo room conditions, as on 
the teacher’s desk, ana placing the other in a 
draft, if one can be arranged without detriment 
to the pupils. A fresh air vent may be used, but 
care should be taken that the temperature of ils 
output is not higher than that of the air near the 
table. 

The indestructibility of matter and the con- 
servation of energy are two great laws of nature 
upon which rest much of our scientific faith. 
Quantitatively, these are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of persons far above the second grade. We 
may pave the way for a later conception of these 
lofty truths by preventing the opposite idea from 
gaining entrance in the youthful mind. We 
never can prove that nothing is ever destroyed, 
annihilated, but we can show that the water in 
the tumbler does not ‘go to nothing’” by the very 
simple expedient of covering the tumbler stand- 
ing in the sunlight with a piece of glass, a piece 
of window pane will answer. Whatever the water 
does change into when drying up, it cannot get 
past the glass trap and is caught in the form of 
the large drops, which one easily sees hanging 
from the under surface of the cover. 

This leads us naturally to a consideration of 
a topic closely related to evaporation, namely, 
condensation. ‘l’e demonstrate condensation eas- 
ily involves also a demonstration of that rapid 
kind of evaporation brought about by boiling. 
Students after passing through secondary-school 


physics and chemistry, usualiy associate a demon- 


stration of boiling with beakers, flasks and_ test 
tubes. These are convenient when available— 
so isa tea-kettle for the same purpose. ‘The ac- 
companying diagiam illustrates how a tin cup or 
a little tin vessel such a3 teachers get brass fas- 
teners in, can be supported above an alcohol 
lamp merely by resting it on a stand made by 
bending a piece of tin or screen wire in the way 
shown. ‘The lamp, in this case, is an empty 
mucilage bottle with the wick passing through 
the hole in the little tin cover that always goes 
with such a bottle. ‘The wick may be simply 
several strands of cotton wrapping cord. By 
starting with only an eighth or a quarter of an 
inch of water, the boiling will come without any 
tedious wait. A piece of glass, or still better a 
cool glass tumbler held over the boiling water 
will show the condensation very nicely. The 
colder the tumbler the quicker the drops will 
form. Some of the children will remember that 
when the tea kettle at home is boiling vigorously 
they cannot see any *‘steam ’ for a little distance, 
say half an inch, but beyond that the white mist 
is very plain as well as hot. The real steam 1s 
the part they cannot see. When it strikes the 
cool air, then it begins to condense into very, 
very tiny drops, so small and so light that they 
keep floating upward until absorbed by the sur- 
rounding air. ‘The steam from a locomotive on 
a frosty morning forms great clouds of this white 
mist. In mountainous countries, it is not strange 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Crowning of King Corn | Tt keeps us busy all summer long 


By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 

Harold, a liltle boy, 

Dorothy, a little girl, 
clothing, 

King Corn, a larger bov, wearing light 
green cape, yellow blouse, brown knee 
trousers (tight fitting), and brown stock- 
ings. 

Grain Fairies, several small girls. 
Those representing wheat, barley, rye 
and oats wear thin yellow dresses, and 
dainty caps decorated with the heads of 


the unthreshed grain stalks; the one rep- 
resenting rice wears thin white dress 


inade with Japanese effect, and = carries 
small Japanese parasol; the one repre- 
senting buckwheat wears darker dress ot 
thin fluffy appearance and dark cap. 

Vegetable Brownies, any number small 
boys dressed as brownies. 

Fruit Kifins, any number small boys 
wearing small jackets, white blouses, 
lony tight-fitting trousers, pointed shoes 
and caps with long tassels. The color of 
jackets, tights and caps should corre- 
spond to fruit represented, 


Pumpkin Goblins, any number boys a | 


litle larger than Elfins and Brownies, 


with bodies padded, and each wearing | 


pumpkin-colored jacket, yreen knee 
trousers (tiglt-fitting,) brown stockings, 
pointed shoes and green peaked cap. 

Courtiers or Pages, any number small 
boys and girls decorated with garlands of 
autumn Jeaves. The king's crown may 
be made of pasteboard and adorned with 
grains, small fruits, ete. 


If a more elaborate scene is desired the 
bodies of the Brownies, Elfins and Gob- 
lins may be made to represent the vege- 
lables, fruits and pumpkins by use of 
barrel hoovs, wire and tissue paper. 
Otherwise each boy or girl carries wand 
with prain, vegetable, fruit, etc., fast- 
ened to end. 


The stave should be decorated with 
various products of the harvest. 
Enter Harold and Dorothy singing 


portion of some rollicking song. 
Dorothy—I’m so glad that the harvest 


time is nearly over, for then will come | 


Thanksgiving. ‘Yhat's.why the Pilgrtms 
made Thanksgiving, you know, so they 
could give thanks for the big harvests 


they had gathered in. 


Harold—Yes, I know ’cause I’ve heard 
my mamma tell about it. 


Dorothy—Oh, say, do you know one of | 
the things the Pilgrim folks used to raise? 


Harold—Whiy, yes, it was Indian corn. 
Everybody knows that. They first heard 


of it from the Indians. 


Dorothy—And say! I think everybody 
ought to be thankful 
you? 

Harold—Why? 

Dorothy —Because there’s been 
big harvest this year, Why, my papa's 
barns are chock full and running over. 


Harold—So’s iy papa’s barns full, and 


our cellar’s full, too. 

Both sing (Tune of 
Room,’’) 

The harvest time’s a joyful time, 

The gladdest of the year, 
And we are glad Thanksgiving Day 
Will very soon be here. 

Grain Fairies (behind scenes)—And so 
are we! And so are we! (Children ap- 
pear triglitened. ) 

Enter Fairies tripping and singing — 

Oh, we are glad of the harvest time, 

As glad as we can be. 

Children—O-o-oli! Who are you with 
your pretty caps? 

Kairies (reciting)— 

Fairies are we of the harvest time, 
From the prairies and fertile plains; 


‘Merry School 


both in ordinary | 





this year, don’t 


such a! 


| friends and subjects, 


To ripen the golden grains, 

Knter Browntes tripping and singing— 
We, too, are glad of the harvest time, 
As glad as we can bes 
Children—O-o-oh! Are you - fairies, 

too? 
Brownies— 
Brownies are we of the harvest time, 
From the gardens and fields, oho! 

We live among the vegetables 

And help to make them grow. 

Enter Elfins trpping and singing— 
Oh, ho, tor the merry harvest time! 

So glad of it are we. 
Children—O-o-o-oli, whoever can 
be with your red-and-yellow jackets? 

EK) fins— 


you 


Elfins are we of the harvest time, 
From the orchards bending low ; 
We paint the cheeks of the ripening fruit , 
With a vellow or crimson glow. 
Knter Goblins dancing and singing — 
Children—O-o-oli! O-o-0-ohh! The gob- 
lins are coming! The goblins are com- 
ing! 
Gobiins—Yes. 
Goblins are we of the harvest time, 
From the corn-lands stretching wide, 
*Mid the pumpkins big and the corn- 
stalks tall, 
’Tis there we love to hide. 
Dorothy-—-And don’t you ever 
little children like me? 
Goblins—Never, no, never! The peo- | 
ple of the harvest never harm any one. 
Fairies—But we do try to make people 
happy. 
KI} fins—And tonigiit will be 
piest time of all. 
Children — Why ? 
Kl fins—Because we’re going to crown | 
the king of the harvest. 
Dorothy—Crown the king of 
vest?) Oh, goody! Who is he? 
Kairies—Why don’t you know? Haven't 
you ever heard of good King Corn? 
Children—O-o-o-oh, yes. 
Goblins—Well, here he comes now. 
(All arrange in line about midway of 
stage as follows: Fairies and Brownies 
at right; Elfins, Goblins and children | 


harm 





the hap- 


the har- 1 


at left. All should sing just preceding | 
and during entrance of King Corn. | 
Tune, ‘‘For That is all They Know.’’) 


Ail hail the king of the harvest time! | 

Ail hail the good King Corn! 

(Enter King Corn, followed by cour- | 
tiers. IIe takes place in center of line, | 
while courtiers group themselves at sides 
of stage. 

No better king in all the world 

A golden crown has worn; 

We'll crown him with the choicest gems | 

Krom autumn’s lavish horn, 

(Fairies place crown upon the head of 
King Corn. ) 

And homage we will ever pay 
Unto our good King Corn. 


(All drop to right knee during chorus.) 


CHORUS 
Unto our good King Corn, 
Unto our good King Corn, 
And homage we will ever pay 
Unto our good King Corn. 


King Corn — Thank you, my _ loval 
I shall ever try to 
be a good and gracious king. My first 
act, however, shall be to demand a trib- | 
ute from each and every one of you, 

All—a tribute? Whiat shall it be? 

‘*King C.—That you shall name for me 
at least one thing that you have given, 
or will giveto the world and its people. 
All—Oh, that's easy. 

(The first three Fairies, one represent- 
ing barley, another rye, and the third | 
wheat, recite) — 














We furnish the barley and rye and wheat 
Yo make the bread that the people eat. 
Fourth Fairy representing oats— 
Oats I bring for the porridge and meal 
That vive to the Scotchmen muscles ot 
steel, 
Fifth Fairy, representing buckwheat— 
Buckwheat I bring for the griddle-cakes 


That every American housewife makes. | 


Sixth Fairy, representing rice— 
The rice I bring from the distant Kast 
fo furnisit a pudding for the feast. 
Brownies— 
The Brownies sing your praises, too, 
And tributes pay to the world and you,— 


| Potatoes we give the feast to swell, 


Cabbages, turnips, and beets as well. 
Elfins— 

We furnish the fruit both sourand sweet, 

That young and old delight to eat 


Goblins— 
We bring the pumpkins for the pies 
That look so good to the children’s eves. 


| Oh, oh, ‘tis the harvest time for fun] 


There’s gladness enough for every one. 
King C.—I’m not quite so sure about 
that. I’m afraid that 
The harvest is not for every one, 
For some have plenty and some have 
none, 
All— 
The cattle and horses, too, we feed 
And very happy are they indeed, 
Oh, I’m so 
fairies. 


Dorothy (clapping hands) 
glad we've found the harvest 
We're not a bit afraid, either. 

Harold —And we're going to pay lhom- 
age to you, too, King Corn. 


King C.—And will you pay tribute 
also? 
Harold—Oh, yes, we'll try to help 


some of the poor folks who haven’t any 


| harvest so that they, too, may be as happy 


as we are, ; 

King C.—That will be very nice. You 
have each offered splendid tributes to the 
world and me. The harvest has been 
abundant and if every one may have some 
share in it, we shall all be happy as 
kings. 

All—As happy as yourself, King Corn? 

King C.—Yes, indeed, and then we 
can all say: 

All— 

Oh, ho, ’tis the harvest time for fun, 


| And there’s gladness enough for everyone, 


All sing— 
The harvest time’s a happy time, 
The merriest of the year, 
And we are glad Thanksgiving Day 
Will very soon be here. 
(Boys whistle following )— 
Tra, la, la, la, Ja, la, la, Ja, 
Tra, la, la, Ja, Ja, la. 
(All sing) — 
Oh, yes, we're glad Thanksgiving 
Will very soon be here. 
CURTAIN 
Note—The tunes mentioned herein will 
be found in‘’Merry Melodies,’ price, 
15 cents. It may be obtained of the pub- 
lishers of this magazine. 


Day 


What November Brings 


November brings the snowflakes, 
So beautiful and fair, 

It brings the whistling north wind, 
The cold and frosty air. 

November brings the dark clouds 
That go scurrying through the sky; 

It brings the heaps of crinkled leaves 
That on the brown earth lie. 

November brings the evenings, 
So long for work and play, 

It brings that happy, happy time,— 
The glad Thanksgiving Day. 

—Child Garden, 


; }out in 
The apple and pear and peach and plum, | 
| And all are glad the harvest's come. 


} things. 


| training ; 


| bring the poor children 


tied 
; knew that each one had given something 


Christmas at Los Olivos 
Ky Regina Hanson Wescott 

Los Olivos was ordinarily 
Village and ordinarily none of the in- 
habitants needed a curfew bell to tell 
them when bedtime came. However this 
night was extraordinary; no one ever 
dreamed of missing the school Christmas 
treat. Twilight had hardly merged into 
night betore the c.atter of horses’ hoofs 
and the rumble of farm wagons along the 


avery quiet 


lanes mingled with the yayety which 
passed from neighbor to neighbor. Each 


and window of the schoolhouse 
sent forth glowing shalts of light, while 
below, like sparks dropped from them, 


qaoor 


) the lanterns gleamed and danced among 


the trees. From every direction groups 
of dark figures were making their way 
toward the entrance, where, passing 
through the great doorway, they stood 
silhouette for a moment against 
the light. 

Inside, rosy cheeks, bright eyes, and 
Sunday clothes combined with the rich 
wreaths and garlands to make a brilliant 
scene, In the rooms of both Miss Paul- 
ine and Miss Emily, the teachers were 
entertaining a& coterie of — patrons and 
friends with an exhibit of the children's 
work, Miss Midyvet and Miss Emily had 
charge of the latter's room, the other two 
teachers of Miss Panline'’s. Fond moth- 
ers and proud fathers sought along the 
wills among the bewildering array for 
John's, or Jimmie'’s or Sarah's work. 
Here and there, impatient littie fingers 
and sparkling eyes proudly singled out 
sowme treasured bit. Kvery one was guy 
because every one was happy. 

The guests in Miss Emily*s room 
seemed to be playing ‘Pussy Wants a 
Corner,’’ but an inspection of the corners 
explained the attraction. In each there 


stood asmall Christmas tree, Mother 
Brown was heard whispering that her 
Harold and some other bovs had made 


the trees by fastening some of branches 
about a pole. They had first bored holes 
into which some rather large ones were 
thrust, then filled the remaining gap by 
Wiring on smaller ones. Perhaps they 
had, but the results looked like real trees, 
and they held ever so many interesting 

On one tree were worthy exam- 

the children’s work in manual 
gv; on another, daintily decorate 
Christinas quotations written by the pu- 
pils; a third heid drawings, artistically 
mounted ; while the fourth held all sorts of 
queer-looking packages, with many moer 
piled under its branches. Pablo was just 
tying one on and his eyes shone as he 
thought of the joy all the things would 
in the city en 


ples of 


Christmas Day. 

Miss Kmily had started the ‘‘ Poor 
Childrens’ Tree’’ for her girls and boys 
alone, but the others had become so in- 
terested that Miss Pauline had asked her 
to Jet all help. Kvery heart thumped 
with a big Christinas spirit when its 
owner brought a mysterious bundle and 
it upon the tree. And Miss Emily 


of real worth, not merely a cast-off. 
Alony the wall from this tree and the 
others swung long, graceful ropes of 
vreen, The teachers and some of the 
older pupils worked an afternoon, twining 
and tying sprays | evergreen and 


from 
pepper trees together to make them. 


| At intervals, red roses and geraniums had 


been inserted and specimens of — the 
school work huny to brighten the effect. 
Mi-s Emily announced, to the young- 
sters’ vlee, that the work shown might 
be taken hoine after the program, 

All the guests eradually drifted toward 
Miss VPauline’s room, for here the pro- 
grain was to be given. Miss Pauline’s 
Japanese corner had been a source of ad- 
iniration at every Cliristimas season. 

This year, when the guests came within 
sight of her room, they fairly gasped, It 
seemed as though they were having ad- 
ventures like Alice in Wonderland. The 
lanterns from the Japanese border had 
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grown and grown, until now they were 


full size and swung from tiny wires 
stretched across the room. Large butter- 
flies floated among them. Even the 
school Jamps had become red and green | 


lanterns, and two little, black-eyed 
maids had stepped down from the board 
and stood ready to take superfluous wraps. 
Practical Mother Adams, who could not 
rest until she had hunted out all the 


whys and wherefores, discovered that the | 


butterflies were paper brilliantly 
colored, and that each lantern was 4 piece 
of ordinary card which 
mounted some pleasing bit of school 
work. At the top and bottom of each 


Ones, 


oard, On 


was a broad, black band of ink, showing | 


a high light near the center, The rest 
of the lantern was gayly colored with 
crayon. ‘The completed work gave the 
effect of a real lantern. The shades over 
the Jamps were genuine lanterns from 
Which the bottoms had been cut. Their 
wire handles had, been bent into the 
shape of an M, the upper points of the 
M resting on the edge the chimney. 
The lanterns were not 
Miss Panline said that she always used 


ol 


them at hlome as Jamp-shades to make 


lier rooms cheery, The little maids had 
been dressed by obliging big sisters. <A 
burnt cork and a little rouge had quite 
disyuised their faces, 

More of the children’s work, mounted 
on lanterns, was suspended by threads ol 
varving lengths from the upper molding 
of the black board. But before Mother 
Adams could investigate any further, her 
little Peter tugged her toward the im- 
mense, glistening tree which stood in the 
center frontofthe room, Here and there 
from its branches were suspended more 
of the bright butterflies, and how they 
fluttered when a branch was touched, 
Chains of eucalyptus caps and popcorn, 
strung with red and gilt paper and cran- 
berries, crossed from branch to brawech 
like spider webs. Ceardboard stars of all 
sizes and blown eggshells, gilded or col- 
ored, dotted the tree like gems. Kvery- 
one of the pupils was anxious to tell that 
all the decorations had been made at 
school, and every guest just as anxious 
to exclaim that there never lad been a 
moe handsome tree. 


But before little Peter had half devoured | 


the wonders of it, Father Taylor, one of 
the trustees, was calling order, Queer 
bulgings and billowings of the curtain 
stretched across the 
hush of 


and soon there 


expectancy. 


Was a eager 


The little Japanese maids drew the enr- | 
tain away fro the tree toward the wall. | 
long-bearded Father Time in | 
Mother Adams vowed that | 

Lowery in Mother Low- | 


There sat 
a gray robe. 
It was Deacon 


ery’s porticre. Near him leaned his 


scythe, and on the table was his hour- | 


him stood the four Sea- 
sons; Winter, a boy in heavy winter 
coat and boots, with shoulders and cap 
quite white with snow; Spring, a girl in 
a pale green dress, over which trailed 
delicate sprays of vine and leaf; Sum- 
mer, a girl in flower-bedecked white, 
wearing a gay wreath and swinging her 
hat, well filled with posies, on her arm; 
Autumn, a boy in farmer costume, hold- 
ing a large basket of fruit and grain. 
His basket was twined with brilliant 
leaves. 

But Father Time began to speak,— 
‘This year, 1912, is almost gone. Only 
one holiday remains to come. All of us 
love this day, my Seasons,’’ (pointing to 
them,) ‘Syouand I, yes, and all the holi- 
days of the past year love it too. They 
have asked me if they may not come back 
just this one night to greet Christmas, I 
cannot always let the days that are gone 
return, but tonight I shall, so that, for 
once, we all may be together. The first 
one is New Year. Shie’ll have to hurry 
to come and go before 1913 is here. We 
must make way for her.’’ 

Then Father Time moved aside and the 
four Seasons, stepping forward, sang that 
lovely New Year song of Tennyson's, 
‘‘Ring Out, Wild Bells.’’ As they re- 
turned to their places, a faint tinkling of 
bells was heard, growing more distinct 
until it seemed just without the door. 
Then came this song in a sweet, childish 
voice— 

Oh-lio! Oh-ho! Oh-ho-o-o! 
I'm a little New Year, you know; 
I come to all thru’ weal or woe, 


glass. Behind 


Was | 


expensive and | 


room from the tree | 
to the side wall, began to draw all eyes, | 
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| On-ho!t Oh-ho!l Oh-ho-o-o! 
Who will come and let me in? 
(Pause.) 


Winter hereupon turned and held aside 
the curtain which screened the doorway. 
(In tripped a little yolden-haired girl, 
i dressed in white with a white sweater, 
| knitted mits and a long, tasselled cap 
! When she reached Kather Time she cour- 
tesied, her bells and continued 
singing. 

I vreet you now, who’er thou art, 

And wish pood cheer to every heart. 

Where’er you go, whate'er you do,— 

Here's a Happy New Year to you! 

\ winsome pirl stepped out unexpect- 
edly from among the listening audience 
and replied, 


| 


3 - 
shook 


A vreeting to you, Oh little New Year! 

I’m sure you're bringing us nothing to 
fear 

As long as we keep our new leaves clear, 

We wish, sometimes, that we could know 

Why some things come and bother us so, 

And what the future days will show, 


But I always find, though I think it 

queer, 

| That after each day has really been here, 
It’s a part of a happy wonderful year. 


| So when we hear your sweet bells ring 
; We know they tell us you will bring 
| Glad lips that smile and hearts that sing. 


As she turned to take her seat, Father 
| ‘Time rose and announced the coming of 
St. Valentine’s Day, and the little New 
Year tripped away as the curtain was be- 
ing drawn. 


While faint whisperings and shufflings 
were going on behind the curtain, Miss 
| Midget led the litthe ones in a song 
| called ‘‘ Birdie’s Valentine.’’ The older 
pupils responded with ‘Annie Laurie,’’ 
in which most of the parents joined. Then 
the little maids drew aside the curtain. 
Ten boys and girls appeared and arranged 
themsevles in the form of a heart, the 
front three kneeling, the others so placed 
that their heights from the point to the 
back gradually increased. Hach girl had 
two red, heart-shaped songs and wore a 
white dress, spangled with hearts of all 
sizes. The boys were in white, with red 
ties, and each carried a bow and arrow. 
Then pretty Muriel Lowery also dressed 
in heart-bedecked white and wearing a 
crown of gilt hearts, came forward sway- 
ing a scepter, from whose tip depended 
dainty ribbon streamers holding a shower 
of red hearts. Miss Emily began playing 
softly and Muriel sang, ‘‘The Rose of 
Allandale,”’ When she came to the 
chorus, unseen singers, whose voices 
were strangely like those in the New 
Year song, joined her. As the last note 
died away she waved her wand and to 
Miss Emily’s music the ten little Valen- 
tines arose, joined hands and skipped 
about her, until the curtain hid the 
pretty sight. However, the persistent 
clapping of the guests brought flushed 
Muriel and the others back and the scene 
was repeated while she sang ‘‘Coming 
Through the Rye.’’ 





| 


Father Time had all he could do above 
the applause to announce Washington’s 
Birthday. The whole school sang ‘‘ Where 
Potomac’s Stream is Flowing,’’ and had 
hardly ceased before there was the sound 
of adrum and marching feet. A small 
captain appeared commanding ten soldier 
boys and a drummer, each carrying a 








tion!’’? and put them through several 
military-:movements. The piano struck 
up a march and the boys went through 
a flag drill to the music. Miss Annie, 
hidden behind a post, followed all the 
motions so that not one could fail. At 
the close the soldier boys gave this salute, 


‘*T pledge my hand and my _ heart. to | 


my country, 
One country, one language, one flag. 


” 


At the word ‘‘hand’’ each little soldier 
presented his right one, and at the word 
‘‘heart,’’ laid it across his heart, At the 
word ‘‘flay’’ eacii hand came to the right 
temple and was then extended toward 
the flag. The captain gave further com- 
mands and, to the sound of the drum, 
they trooped away from a delighted 
audience, 

Decoration Day was then called. The 
opening strains of ‘'The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’? were followed by a hearty 
singing of the hymn, because every one, 
whether or not he knew the words, could 
sing the chorus. There was a short pause 
until all became still. When the curtain 
drew aside, in the foreground there stood, 
at parade rest, two soldiers, one in blue 
facing one in gray. They leaned on their 
muskets, their heads bowed. Above 
them a battered flag was draped. Behind, 
stood three others in blue, one a drum- 
mer, oneabugler, The third, coming for- 
ward, recited ‘‘The Blue and the Gray.’’ 
At its close the two raised heads and 
clasped hands, while the group sang 
‘Tenting on the Old Camp Ground."’ 
Tien the bugier sounded taps. The sol- 
diers shouldered their muskets and 
marched away. The bugle sounded three 
times, each time from a greater distance. 


The ache that had begun to creep into 
some hearts over sad thoughts the scene 
recalled was banished by Father Time, 
who now announced Fourth of July. 
Kvery one, from little Petes Adams up to 
Father Taylor, sang ‘‘America’’ and 
‘*Star Spangled Banner’’ with a pride 
only possible when prompted by patriotic 
hearts. The curtain this time revealed a 
charming picture. There, in an old- 
fashioned chair with spinning-wheel at 
hand, sat Betsy Ross; her dress a quaint, 
large-figured gown, her hair powdered 
and puffed, and on the soft, rosy cheek a 
tiny, black patch, about her neck a bit 
of black, velvet ribbon. She looked so 
pretty none could help admiring, but 
she was oblivious, for was she not mak- 
ing the First American Flag? 

After she had been busy some mo- 
ments there came a knock at the door. 
Betsy hastened to open it to two of her 
girl friends, whose clothes were much 
like hers. The dress material resembled 
the silkolines and cretonnes we have 
nowadays. After the usual girlish chat- 
ter they caught sight of her work and 
could hardly wait to take their poke 
bonnets off to hear about it. Then Betsy 
told them what the stars and, stripes stood 
for and how slie came to be working up- 
on them. She allowed each one to kneel 
beside her on the worn rag carpet and 
place a stitch or two in the precious work 
just as the curtain was closing. Father 
Time could not help leading in three 
cheers for our flag before calling 
Thaksgiving. 

The younger pupils then sang that song 
so dear to them, ‘‘Over the River and 
Through the Woods.’’ When they had 
reached the ‘‘punkin pie,’’ a dozen of 
the older pupils grouped themselves near 
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the piano and sang ‘‘The Breaking Waves 


Dashed Ifigh.’’ The curtain, dtawn 
aside, disclosed a large, white sheet 
screen stretched behind it, and bevond 


the screen was the glimmer of a lamp, 
The teachers turned the lights quite low 
and draped short lengths of dark cloth 
over the lantern shades, Then across the 
sheet stalked the shadows of several Pil. 
grims, the men in capes, knee breechies 
and tall hats, carrying guns, followed by 
women in bulging skirts, close caps, 
carrying praver books. The procession 
reminded one ot some of the pictures 
so often seen, of the Pilgrims going to 
church, After several groups had passed, 
the sheet was darkened for a moment and 
then the Pilgrims went home again, 
After another brief interval, during which 
one of Miss Annie’s girls recited a piece 
about the first Thanksgiving, Mother 
Pilgrim appeared with a platter of wild 
turkey, while Sister followed with a dish 
of corn, They made several trips bear. 
ing the simple tood and dishes to the 
table. The sheet was again darkened, 
When the shadows reappeared, Mother 
and Father Pilgrim were seated at the 
table, Brother and Sister standing behind 
them, all with bowed heads givng thanks, 
as, tradition says, did those of long ago, 





In answer to Mother Adam’s curious 
| questions afterwards, Miss Pauline ex. 
plained that most everything was made 
of cardboard, even the turkey and the 
hats. When these flat shapes were held 
or carried close to the sheet with the 
light behind, one could not tell from the 
shadows that the things were not real, 
Since only the shadow showed, any 
available .article that gave the correct 
outline could be used for the clothing 
and the rest. ‘The procession was really 
but one group, which, passing around 
behind the light, rearranged itself jor 
leach appearance, Although the scene 
appeared marvelous to Mother Adams, 
Miss Pauline assured her that it was one 
of the very easiest to execute. In fact 
the older girls had been given complete 
charge of this as well as the other tab- 
leaux, only one teacher at a time re- 
maining behind the scenes to advise 
them. 


Now Father Time began summoning 
all the holidays together on either side 
of the glistening tree, and every one 
knew that they were returning to greet 
Christmas. The room rang with ‘‘ Merry, 
Merry Chrsitmas Bells.’’ Without the 
door there was a musical jangle anda 
stamping of heavy boots. Some one 
rapped heavily and, without waiting for 
response, in stalked Santa Claus, clhiuck- 
ling and waving his cap with his free 
hand, ‘The other held an immense sack 
over his shoulder which caused youthful 
eyes to bulge and grow eager. He set it 
down with a sigh of relief and after his 
usual greeting and jokes, he told them 
that he had seen the light in Miss Em- 
ily’s room and so went there first. ‘'/ 
was awfully disappointed,’’ he went on, 
‘when I found no children and a Christ- 
mas tree already full of bundles. I went 
over to the tree to see if I could find out 
who it was that dared to pretend to be 
Santa Claus. And then, oh I laughed 
and laughed and laughed. How could | 
help it when I found that some of my 
little folks had filled a ‘Poor Childrens’ 
Tree’? My! That makes me_ happy!” 
And Santa Claus roared so hard that every 
one else had to. He told them a littl 
about his journey and of some of the 
children he had seen thus far. He told 
then that the reason he was so jolly was 
that he spent his whole life in giving 
things to people, and they would be 
happier this year because they had given, 
too. It would make them think of the 
One whose birthday it was. Then he 
asked them if they knew about that 
birthday. 

Before he could say another word, all 
the holidays, reinforced by Miss Pauline’s 
pupils from the audience, began to sing 
that great Christmas song ‘‘Oh, Holy 
Night.’? This made Santa smile witli 
approval. ‘‘It’s good to be able to tell 
the story, but it’s better to be able to 
sing it. But there! I must be going,” he 
added. ‘‘Ever so many other fine girls 
and boys are expecting me tonight au 
those packages of yours must be deliv: 
ered soon. Good Bye for now, I'll walt 


out at the door to say Guod Night.’’ 
As Santa, bag in hand, stamped out, 
j the two little maids fluttered after lim. 
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The holidays closed the program with 
another song. 

Then there was a perfect hubbub, 
while wraps were being adjusted, of hap- 

y voices exchanging ‘holiday wishes, or 
commenting on their enjoyment of the 
evening. The costumed hoiidays, wand- 
ering among the throng, were receiving 
much attention. Down at the door, the 
little maids were passing candy to the 
departing guests from Santa’s capacious 
sack. That genial fellow himself was 
making fimgers tingle and hearts swell 
with the wi cle-heartedness of his hand- 
shake and his— 

‘“Merry, Merry Christmas!’ 

Note :—In uiany places it is impossible 
to obtain fresh flowers in the winter sea- 
son. Last summer’s bonnets may be 
called uponto supply the deficiency, or 
home-made paper ones may be used. 

The recitations and songs mentioned 
are al] well known, but should any be 
unavailable, supply in their places oth- 
ers from the many that are just as appro- 
priate and effective. Some sources are 
wentioned below. 


‘Ring Out, Wild Bells.’’ ‘*Rose of 


Allandale.’’ Laurel Song Book. The 
former is also in Modern Music Series. 
No. 2. 


‘Where Potomac’s Stream is Flowing.’’ 
—The familiar words of this song are used 
with the music of ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground.”’ 

“Over the River.’’—Educational Mu- 
sic Course. First Reader, 

“The Breaking Waves Dashed High.’’ 
~-(' Landing of the Pilgrims.’’) Corona 
Song Book. Cecilian Series, (Tuft’s 
Common School Reader.) Natural Music 
Series, No. 2 

“Merry, Merry Christmas 
Academy Sony Book. 


Bells.’’ 


Maidens From Many Lands 
By Monira F. McIntosh. 
CHARACTERS 


Norwegian Girl: — Skirt and bodice 
gray, chemisette pink. 
Swiss Girl:—Skirt red, bodice black 


with stecl ornaments, chemisette white. 

German Girl :—Skirt Hight blue, bodice 
blue velvet with gold ornaments, clemi- 
sette white. 

Dutch Girl:—Very full brown skirt, 
dark green bodice with square neck and 
tight sleeves, coral necklace, long blue 
linen apron, stiff white cap, wooden 
shoes. 

Italian Girl: —White blouse with high 
neck and full sleeves to the elbow, dark 
green skirt, scarf of Roman-striped silk. 

Spanish Girl: —Skirt and blouse of 
yellow, pointed bodice of black velvet, 
black lace heiad-dress. 

French Girl :—Skirt and blouse of dark 
red, white fichu and apron, 

Irish Girl:—Green skirt and jacket, 
white blouse, gaily colored handkerchief 
knotted under the chin for a head-dress. 

Arab Girl:—Trousers and head-kerchict 


of deep orange, sash white with brown |° 


stripes, brown burnoose or cloak, neck- 

lace of green beads, rings in ears and on 

forehead, gold anklets and bracelets. 
Japanese ( Girl :—F lowered kimona, wide 

ted sash, hair dressed in Japanese fashion. 
The maidens, each carrying the flag of 

her country over her right shoulder, 

march about the stage while the orches- 

tra plays ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ When 

the music ceases they face the audience 

and recite together: 

A band of little maids are we, 

From countries far across the sea, 

And we have come tu greet you here, 

And tell you of our homes so dear. 

Our countries’ flags we love as true (wave 

flags above heads) 
As you do your ‘‘Red, White and Blue,’’ 
For ‘*Home, Sweet Home,” he it poor 
or grand 
Is the dearest place in any Jand. 


Norwegian Girl— 


From the land of the ‘‘Midnglit Sun’? I 
come,— 

In rugged Norway's my hi: appy home, 

From which, in the far-off long ago, 

The Norseman caime to your land you 
know. 

My home is tidy, my people are kind 

0 beast and bird,—-each year we bind 

he sheaves of wheat to the roof-tree 
liigh 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 



























































For the hungry birds that flutter nigh, 
@ lave a good King who wiscly rules; 








Why Should We Be Thankful? 
T. B. W. T. B, WEAVER. 
Question by 8chool. 
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you be one of joy, of glad - ness, mirth and play? 
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Say why should you be thankful, little girl, For what should we be thaukful as a school, 
On this Thanksgiving Day? On this Thankseiving Day? 
Aud while youstring your blessings, cach apearl, Though we have failed to heep the Golden Rule 
Please tell us why, we pray. Aud lost some time at play. | 
We're thankful for our homes of peace and love, We should be thankful for these lappy days, 
For dear friends kind and true; Of all our lives the best; 
Aud for these gifts we lift to Him above, They fit us for the inany useful ways 
Our grateful thauks with you, In which we may be blest, 
» Chorus— CLorus= 








| My 


Our people 


| Then 


That I’m 


33 


have confortable 
good schools, 

have nothing to 
you'll agree, 


We homes and very 


We wish for, I think 


| For a happy industrious people are we. 


Swiss Girl— 
A maid from Switzerland am I,— 
My home is up in the mountains high ; 
Those mighty Alps of which you read 
And very grand they are indeed. 
The Swiss are a brave and hardy race, 
Strong of limb and fair of face. 
My people can wonderful carving do, 
They make toys, and clocks and watches, 


too, 

Which they send to your land across the 
sea, 

Our land—like yours—is the land of the 
free, 


For years ago, from a tyrant’s hand 

Brave inen wrested the power and freed 
the land. 

German Girl— 

people are a hardy 

strong and brave, 

We havea noble army of soldiers stern 
and grave ; 

Our ships upon the ocean, 

sailors manned, 

a great and powerful navy that is 

known in every land. 

Of schools we have the very best in all 
the world, I know, 

And every German boy and girl is com- 
pelled to school to go. 

make the finest toys, 

Teddy bears yalore, 

pack them with the greatest care, 

and send them to your shore. 

All the very loveliest doslies that in the 

stores you see, 

eyes that shut, and teeth like 

pearls, were made in Germany. 


Dutch Girl— 
I’ a little maid from Holland, in Dutch 
costume all complete, 
From my cap of snowy linen to the sa- 
hots on my feet. 


race and very 


by sturdy 


Form 


and 


With 


The land of dykes and windmills is mv 
peaceful, happy home, 
And there I dwell in comfort, nor ever 


care to roam, 
Our Ittle land of Holland is the quaint- 
est ever seen, 
And we are very happy, 
tle Queen, 
Italian Girl 
The land of 


ruled by our gen- 


Italy 1s mine, where grows 
the olive and the vine, 
skies are blue, and flowers fair 
with sweetest perfume fill the air. 
And though Vesuvius toward the sky its 
smoky column sends, 
though the dreadful earthquake 
shock at times our fair land rends, 
Yet to our hearts no other land is ever 
half so dear, 
No flowers so fair, 
skies so blue 
Spanish Girl- 


Where 


And 


no truits so sweet, no 


and clear, 


I’ a senorita from the land of 
Spain, 

[im happy and light-hearted, 
a trifle vain. 

I wear a lace mantilla to set off my pret- 
ly face, 

And a fan I always carry, that I 
with much grace, 

Lam very fond of dancing, 
ish maidens are, 

And I think no other music can compare 


with a guitar, 


sunny 


likewise 


manage 


as all Span- 


I think of all amusments a bull-fight is 
the best, 

When the toreador’s in danger it but 
vives an added zest. 

You may think me cruel-hearted, but 


that’s really not the case, 
I am only yay and thoughtless like all 
the Latin race. 
French Girl 
acharming maiden I’m sure 
you'll all avree, 
in the lovely land 
many more like me. 
If you should ever visit us I’m very sure 
you'd say 
That the people of my country were both 


And of France are 


polite and gay. 
In all the cities of the world no fairer 
can be found, 
Than our own lovely Paris where works 


of art abound ; 
Our pictures and our sculptures are beau- 
tiful indeed, 
Aud in the realms of 
take the lead. 


fash surely 


}10?) we 





Irish Girl 
Oh! I'ma little “Collen”? 
erald Isle so tats 
Killarney's lovely lake 
like a jewel rare. 
Fair Erin, decked with shamroc'’x 
to Irish hearts so dear, 
Thy exiles ina foreign land shed many 
a bitter tear. 
But every Joyal Irish heart is sure we'll 
rule some day, 
Our own yvreen isle ftom 
way down to Bautry Bay. 


Arab Glrl— 

Across Arabian deserts I with my people 
roam, 

Weare a roving people, a tent’s our only 
home. 

Like Ishmael of olden time, from whom 
we claim descent, 

As wanderer o’er the desert, an 
life is spent. 

We live as lived the patriarchs in olden 
Bible davs, 


from the Kin 


Where gleams 


green, 


Hlead 


2y rq 
Benygore 


Arab’s 


And drive our flocks and herds about 
from place to place to graze, 

The strong and stately camel bears us 
o’erthe buruing sands, 

Ile is known in every country as the 


of desert lands. 


Ship 
beautiful 


The herses of Arabia are 
deed, 

dearly as he 
Aral loves hits steed, 

And when beside the cooling spring their 
are staved, 


Ml- 


loves his child the 


And 


wanderings 
They share the shelter ot the tent beneath 
the palm tree’s shade, 


Japanese Girl 
I'in as ditthe Japanese maiden from a 
country far away, 

That lias day when vou are sleeping, and 
has mipht when you have day. 
Should you visit imaimy country many 

stranpe things vou would see, 
For we live im paper houses, sit on 
to drink our tea, 
instead of feather pillows rest our 
heads on blocks of wood 4 
Sut we'd surely treat you kindly and our 
tea is very yood, 


All— 


Aud now to you good people 
We've one more word to say, 
We hope vou all may travel 
In foreiyn lands some day ; 
And after you have done so, 
I'm sure you will agree, 
That we have told you truly 
Of many things you'll see. 


Mats 


A nel 


Maidens imarch from the stage, sinp- 
ing: 
Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! we're gaily 

marching ! 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! we marel away ! 
Though to you our homes seem queer 
Yet to us they're very dear 
And to them we vaily, gaily march away ! 


The Music of Nature 


Not alone in Grand Cathedrals, not alone | 


in Concert Hall 

Do we lear the swectest music, answer- 
ing every Spirit’s call; 

But in God's own diving temple, ‘long 
the corriders of time, 

Do we hear the sweetest music, most en- 
chanting, most sublime 


Sit with me by peaceful river, or walk 
by mountain, glen or rill, 

Listen to the little sonyster- 
songs each soul shiall fill; 

There the diapason’s perfect; ringing out 

melodious sony, 

There we would repose in quiet, away 

from earth's tumultuous throng, 


warbling 


watch the ocean when, ato stnset 
tinted with its rainbow hu 

You’re charmed with its majestic beauty, 
then listen to its mittsie too: 

We'll lift our souls in) prayerful spirit, 


heat music in its tumultuous roar, 


Or, 


See ‘‘Emblem’’ of the lite eternal, the 
perfect music evermore. 
Yes! Nature forms one perfect chorus, 


one anthem Ileavenly and sublime, 
May none e’er prove a note discordant, 

in this vast harmony divine 
’Til our souls are filled with music 

each feels its healing power, 


and 


And round each stone and = heartlstone 
music forever comes in invstic 
shower. 

Mary Frost Orvinshy, 


The snow lies in drifts in the highways, 


The dark dreary winter is ended, 


This winter no famine will haunt them, 


Their praises are joytully ringing 


Thus passed the first: day 
ing, 
With thanks that 
heart ; 
And no matter how humble lis station, 
Each person in them took lis part 


alinerican History Stories, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Turkey’s Soliloquy 
Thanksuiving Day is coming: 
I -cented pumpkin pie 
Poday while walking near the house: 
Aho ime, [ soon must dic! 
The first snowflakes are falling. 
The little birds have fled, 
Thenkspiving Day will soon be here, 
And IT shall lose my head. 


Last night my sleep was broken, 
I dreamed a dream of woe: 
I saw the farmer's table spread 
With dishes, row on row: 
And in the very center, 
Mlanked round wich plates of pie, 
Was something on a platter huge,— 
I looked. Alas! ‘Twas [. 


My head and feet were mis-ing, 
And I was nicely browned: 
With gli-tening eyes and 
mouths 
The chiidren gathered round: 
The tarmer raised lis carving kuite 
And made one dreadful stroke, — 
I yolbled loud in terror 
And luekilv awoke. 


watering 


Why do folks keep Thanksgiving ? 
I cannot see the use: 
Sut T wouldn’t mind it halt so much 
If they would eat roast yoose. 
But they're so fond of turkey 
They'll never pass me by 
And so, I think I'l) hurry round 
And bid any friends goodhy. 
—from Western Teacher. 


Elsie’s ‘Thanksgiving 
{Reeitation for a little girl holding doll) 


Dolly, it’s aimost Thanksviving. Do you 
know what [ mean, my dear? 
Well, IT couldn't expect it; 

haven't been with us a year, 

And you came with my auntie from Parts, 
far over the wide blue sea; 

And you'll keep your first Thanksgiviny, 
my beautiful Dolly with me. 


No? you 


lil tell you about it, my darling; for 
yrandma’s explained it all, 

so that T understand why Thanksviving 
always comes late in the fall, 

When the nuts and the apples are gather- 
ed, and the work in the fields is done, | 

And the fields, all reaped and silent, are | 
asleep in the autumn sun, 


IU is then that we praise our Father, who 
sends the rain and the dew, 

Whose wonderful loving-kindness is every 
InOTMInyY new, | 

Unless we’d be heathen, Dolly, or worse, 
we must sing and pray, 

And think about good things, Dolly, 
when we keep Thanksgiving Day. | 

But I like it very much better when from | 
chureh we all po home, 

And the married brothers and sisters and | 
the troops of cousins come, 

And we're ever so long at the table, and | 
dance and shout and play, | 

In the merry evening, Dolly, that ends | 
Thanksgiving Day. 

—Marparel le. Sangster, 


Pen Picture of the First 
Thanksgiving 
‘Tis the morn of the first’ Thanksyviving, 
The air it is crisp and cold, 
The wind is cutting and bold. 


From each lowly hut and cottage, 
Unto the house of prayer, 

With rifles upon their shoulders, 
The Pilgrims assemble there. 


Fhe spring with its soft yentle rain, 
\nd the warta sunny days of the summer, 
Have ripened the much needed grain, 


Now each garner is bursting with plenty, 
Hach heart, too, is filled with great joy. 


No terror their thoughts will employ. 
In the bleak little church in the village, 

Are gathered stern men and fair maids; 

And echo o'er high hills and ylades, 


of Thanksyiv- 


e’er came from the 





Pumpkin Pies 
(Air— ‘Three Little Maids from School’) 


Three maids of a housekeeping turn are 
we, 

With implements ready for work, you see, 

Spoons aud paas and a long recipe 

| For the making of pumpkin pies. 

| First Girl— 

| Stir and stir, till you stir long enough, 

| Second Girl— 

| Roll the eru-t so it won't be tongh, 

| Third Girl— : 

| Daintily season it—this is the stuff 

For tiie making of pumpkin pies, 

} All— ; 

Kor the making of pumpkin pies. 

; AN— 
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My Jack Frost 


I looked from iny window one autumn 
worn, @ 
Cold lay the earth ’neath the Jeaden 
sky ; 
Gay and laughing and rosily warm, 
Little Jack Frost went tripping by. 


With a cap of white on his golden head, 
And a coat as white as a snowflake wee, 


Ilis Jauvh rang out like a silver bell, 


Listen and learn from us what we tell—oh, | 


Choose out a pumpkin big and yellow, 
Left til] the sunshine made it mellow, 
Use it for pumpkin pies, 
Use it for pumpkin pies. 
First Girl— 
Cover the tins with the flaky crust, 
Second Girl— 
Sprinkle the pie with cinnamon dust, 
Thard Girl— 


There’s science and skill, and art, I trust, 


All— 
In the making of pumpkin pies, 
First Girl— 
Be sure that the oven is piping hot, 
Second Girl— 
Put in the pie and spill it not, 
Third Girl— 
Bake it until it is done to a dot, 
Beautiful pumpkin pies, 
i All— 
Beautiful pumpkin pies 
All— 
Listen and learn from us what we tell—oh, 
Choose out a pumpkin big and yellow, 
Left tll the sunshine made it mellow, 
Use it tor pumpkin pies 
(They trip out.) 
—O. MLL, 


How Robbie Shared Thanks-— 


giving . 
Robbie at the window stands, 
Wit cake and candies in his hands; 
Dainty frock, with trimmings bright, 
About his limbs so white. 


Robbie hears the people say, 
“This is the Thanksgiving day!"’ 
Much he wonders ‘what dat is!’’ 
Till his puzzied little pliz 


Litts itself and caper eyes 

Yo listen to mamima’s replies. 

She tells him he should thanktul be 
For all his comforts. Don’t you see? 


lor things to wear, and things to eat, 
For home, and all things warm and neat, 
And little Robbie, three years oli, 
With curls all fudl of shining yold, 


Listens with sober face and eyes, 


| Grown suddenly demure and wise, 


And by the window stands a while, 
Alinost forgetting how to smile, 


But presently upon the street 

A boy goes by with weary feet, 

And limbs all shivering in the cold; 
: with clothes so oid! 


Poor beggar boy, 


Tap! tap! apainst the window-pane 
Goes Robbie's hand, once and apain, 
And calls he: ‘* Little boy, I say, 
A’n't you dot any thanitil day? 


‘*Tum right in here and det some tlose ; 
You tan't be thankful when you's f'oze !"" 
Dear little heart! The mother heard ; 
With pity too her heart was stirred, 


For Robbie plead, ‘Please, mamma may 
I div him half my thankful day?’ 

And out beneath the winter skies 

The beggar plead, with wistful eyes. 


And so, while generous little Robbic 
Told papa all lis story, Bobby, 

The beggar-boy, went singing home, 
No more on that cold day to roam, 


or in his basket there was food, 
And inany a thing so warm and good ; 
And glad was he, cre day was through, 
To give lis thanks for comforts too. 
Vary D. Brine. 
My Wish 
May the rivers flowing onward 
In the olden beds of time-- 
Carry on their waysome action 
Worthy of this heart of min: 
—Otlo Christiansen. 


As he waved his small pink hand at me. 
The air was full of a stinging mist, 

‘The fences gray with a chilly rime, 
The dead leaves swung from the mother- 


oak, 
And the shivering grasses, dry, kept 
time. 


© little Jack Frost, are you still abroad? 
You have pinched all the leaflets on 
every irec, 
You have kissed the flowers till they droop 
full low, 
And now do you come to spy out ime? 


My little Jack Mrost is no tricksy elf; 
Neath lis snowy coat beats a heart so 


true! 
Aud I love the clasp of his small, warm 

arms, 
And the dancing light in his eyes of 

blue, 


O chilling mist, you have taken wing, 
The sunshine breaks from a clouded 
sky, 
And June birds twitter, and brooklets 
laugh, 
When my Jack Frost goes tripping by. 
—ANale 1. Brown 


Mistress Merryface 

Jjitle Mistress Merryface, 

Dances down the way 
With a fairv’s airy prace, 

Cheerful all the day: 

In the little songs she sings 

Sweet the note of gladness rings, 
Love looks from her eyes; 

Gentle, joyful, jubilant, 

Kivery sunbeam seems to slant 
H{er way trom the skies. 
Is the world a dismal place 

Hedged about by woe? 
little Mistress Merryface 

Does not find it so: 

Every day that follows night 

Brings new joys she has the right 
To possess or see: 

When she laughs all things appear 

(slad to know that she is near 
Blessing with her ylee. 
Sadness may not linger where 

Her sweet sony is heard ; 
Ifatred hurries off with care 

By her laughter spurred ; 

Grateful, joyful, jubilant, 

All the sunbeains seem to slant 
Downward but let 

Litthe Mistress Merry face 

Neep the worl l the fairest place 
God has made as yet. 

S21 Wiser, in Christian World. 








The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


to RumForp Cuemicay Works, Providence, ¥. ! 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


{f your druggist can’t supply — send 2< cents 
S, 
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Catching the Thanksgiving 
Turkey 


Grandpa has turkeys, oh! nearly a dozen, 

And every November Miss Brown and her 
cousin 

Spend many au hour inspecting each one 

To decide on the finest, and when that is 
done 

They pamper and pet him; with corn he 
is stuffed 

And should ony chase him, right soundly: 
he’s cuffed. 

So fat lazy gobbler just waddles along 

Or pauses to warble his queer, funny song. 

But there comes a fine day as Thanks- 
giving draws near 

When the poor corn-stuffed turkey be- 

. holds something queer ; 

First Dorothy, smiling, with corn in her 
hand, 

Creeps up; then young Reggie with 
countenance bland 





| 
| 





| 
| 


Accompanied by Tony appears on her, 


right ; 

On her left marches Grandpa, prepared 
for a fight. 

Though it seems but a-call of the friend- 
liest sort, 

The wily old bird is not easily caught. 

He edges away and flaps each big wing, 


But he cannot escape from that narrowing | 


ring 
Of hard-hearted folks who have penned 
him in tight, 


Then a rush and a whoop! and a ‘‘Gob- | 


ble’? of fright! 

For Grandpa and Regyie have caught him 
at last 

By the neck and the legs, and are hold- 
ing him fast 

Till Hiram, the hired man, comes to the 
scene 

With a hatchet, alas! and next the bird’s 
seen 

Reposing in gravy upon a wide platter, 

Aud when Grandpa carves him just hark 
to the clatter, 

As while meat and dark meat and wings 
disappear ; 

For the Browns dote on turkey ; and don’t 
you, my dear? 

—Douglas Z. Doty. 


November 


Through youder rended veil of green, 
That used to shut the sky from me, 
New glimpses of vast blue are seen ; 
I never guessed that so much sea 
Bordered my little plot of ground, 
And held me clasped so close around. 


Wnat idleness to moan and fret 
Kor any season fair, gone by! 
Life’s secret is not guessed as yet; 
Veil under veil its wonders lie, 
Through grief and loss made glorious 
The soul of past joy lives in us. 
—Lucy Larcom., 


And what do you say is the very best 
way 

To show we are vrateful on Thanksgiving 
Day? 

The best thing that hearts that are thank- 
ful can do 

Is this; to make thankful other hearts, 
too ; 

For lives that are grateful, and sunny 
and glad, 

To carry their sunshine to lives that are 
sad ; 

For children who have all they want and 
to spare, 

Their good things with poor little chil- 
dren to share, 

Kor this will bring blessing, and this is 
the way 

0 show you are thankful on Thanks 
giving Day. 

— Selected, 


What the Acorns Say 


We sleep all winter under the snow; 

We laugh in the springtime, and then we 
grow, 

We play in summer with winds that blow, 

We work in autumn, making the buds 
you know. 

Up in a tree-top, swinging on a limb; 

Hearing wany voices, sounds are grow- 
ing dim, 

Down upon the ground for a winter uap; 

Hid in datuty covers, there I lost my cap. 

—Lourse “tl. Strong in Kindergarten 

Magazine. 
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The Little Duck 


A pert _ duckling peeped out of the 
she 
And saw that her mother was only a hen, 
— she to herself, ‘‘ This is all very 
well, : 
But if I should goto the water—what 
then? 


‘‘And how she does stare at me, stupid 
old goose, 
Has she never before seen a duckling 
like me? 
But her clucking and staring are all of no 
use, 
~ down to the pond in a moment I’1] 
e, ’ 


So —— Miss Duckling just shaking her 
tail, 
With a flop and a splash launched out 
from the shore ; 
But over the sequel I'd fain draw a veil, 
And only remark—she was never seen 
more. 


Next day an old water-rat, pompous and 
slow, 
Invited his friends to a dinner and tea, 
They all of them said that ‘‘Of course 
they would go; 
For no one could give such a dinner as 
he.”’ 


They sat down to dinner at sound of the 
gong, 
Aud the old water-rat carved the food 
at his will, 
Twas a little cold duck! 
very long 
They had eaten it all, save the toes and 
the bill. 


And before 


—The Prize. 


The Little Pilgrim Maid 
There was a little Pilgrim maid 
Who used to stand up so; 
I wonder if she ever laughed 
Two hundred years ago. 


She wore such funny littie mitts, 
And dainty cap of silk. 

She had a little porringer + 
lor her brown bread and milk. 


She was so good, so very good; 
Ah, me, I most despair. 

She never tore her Sunday dress 
A-sliding down the stair. 


But then, I really try and try 
To do the best I can; 

P’r’aps I can be admost as good 
As little Puritan. 


And if, when next Thanksgiving comes 
I try to stand up so, 
Maybe J’ll seem irom Pilgrim land 
Two hundred years ago. 
—l. C. Woodland. 


The Cat’s Thanksgiving 
Soliloquy 


I’m just about tired of waiting 
Kor my Thanksyiving treat ; 

I see them about the table, ; 
And tiey eat. and eat, and eat. 

They do not think of poor pussy, 
Who has had so long to wait; 

Why doesn’t some one remember 
That it’s growing very late. 


And haven’t I smelt that turkey 
Since into the oven it went? 

If they’d give me just one drumstick, 
Why, then, I’d be content. 

But no, they sit there talking 
And laughing aloud with glee; 

I wish that some one amony them 
Would throw down a bone to me. 


There’s that greedy little Teddy, 
Three times he’s passed his plate, 
And that turkey’s growing smaller 
At a very rapid rate. : 
And see Jack’s face! ’Tis shining 
With gravy up to his eyes. 
I wonder thev take no notice 
When they hear my hungry cries. 


Oh, dear! There’s dessert to follow, 
The puddings and pumpkin pies 
And the fruits and nuts and candy, 
And oh, how fast time flies! 
Ah, there’s gentle little Ethel, 
She’s so loving and so kind, 
She's bringiny me some turkey bones 
And a grateful cat sbe’ll find, 
—L. FF. Armitage. 








Making Bread | 


‘*The farmer and the willer 
Have worked,’’ the mother said, 
‘‘And got the flour ready 
So I will bake the bread.’’ 
She scooped from out the barrel, 
The flour as white as snow, 
And in the sieve she put it, 
And shook it to and fro. 
Then in the pan of flour 
A little salt she threw, 
A cup of yeast she added, 
And poured in water, too, 
To mix them all together, 
She stirred with busy might, 
Then covered it and left it 
Until the bread was light. 
More flour then she added, 
And kneaded well the dough, 
And in the waiting oven 
The loaves of bread did go. 
The mother watched the baking 
And turned the loaves, each oue, 
Until at last, rejoicing, 
She said, ‘‘My bread is done.’’ 
—Selected, 


Bertie’s Thanksgiving 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving! ‘‘ What for?’’ 
did you say? 
Why, sir, if you don’t know, it’s queer; 


| I'm going to grandpa’s; say, ain’t that 


enough 
To ‘‘rattle’? most any boy here? 


Did you have a grandpa when you were 
a boy? 
And didn't you go once a year 
To help him eat all the jolly good things 
He fixes tor Thanksgiving cheer? 
It's grandma, I s’pose though that makes 
all the pies, 
Such stunning ones, 
liitice, 
And puddings and cakes, with frosting 
and tarts 
That’s quite good enough for a prince. 


pumpkin and 


And there’s the turkey, and chicken, and 
ducks 


All stuffed with such jolly good stuff. | 


A boy has to eat till le can’t eat any 
more, 


And then he ain’t got half enough. 


There s a cute little pig with some corn 
in its mouth ; 
You'd think he was voing to squeal ; 
It seems most a pity to eat him up, too, 
But he beats them all, by a deal. 


And then in the evening there’s apples 


and nuts, 
And games till the old clock strikes ten, 


| Then ail the small cousins must yo off to 





bed 
And dream it all over ayain. 


But sometimes the dreams don’t seem 
half so nice; 
There’s Injuns, and bears, and sly mice, 
And they dance on your stomach and 
pull at your scalp, 


In a manner that ain’t very nice. 


But they all run away with the bright 
morning sun, 
And we all bundle up and go home. 
Then hurrah for Thanksgiving: I say, 
sir, don’t you? 
I wish it would hurry and come. 
—llousekeeping. 


God’s Gifts 


God gave me a little light 
To carry as I go; 
Bade me to keep it clear and brighit, 
Shining, high and low; 
Bear it steadtast, without fear, 
Shed its radiance far and near, 
Make the path before me clear 
With its friendly glow. 


God gave me 4 little sony 
To sing upon my way ; 

Rough may be the road, and lony, 
Dark may be the day. 

Vet a little bird can wing, 

Yet a little flower can spring, 

Yet a little child can sing, 
Make the whole yay. 


God gave me a little heart 
To love whatever he made; 
Gave me strength to bear my part, 
Glad and unafraid, 
Tirough thy world so fair, so. bright, 
Mather, yuide my steps aright! 
Thou my song and Thou my light, 
So my trust is stayed. 
—Lauva £, Richards, 





| 
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Made to Measure — 
$14.50 and up 


I Saved $10 
at the ‘“‘NATIONAL”’ 


Mrs. J- W. Mass, Portland, Oregon, writes: “I saved 
$10 at least in buying from the ‘NATIONAL’."” 

Ts asavingof * or $10, yes or even $15, worth 
while to your 

Do you care to buy your Wall and Winter apparel 
ata cash saving? Does it interest you to have your 
money vo further? 

And beauty and style—these pleasures must ap- 
peal to you. Your better personal appearance, in- 
creased personal attractiveness and beauty—these 
are important to you, 

All of this delight in better style, in clothes of 
more perfect becomingness and this saving in mon. 
ey—all are yours if you sturt now by writing for 
your copy of the ““NATIONAL"’ Money-Saving Style 
Book--NOW. 

Why not yon, too’ Why not save money, too?’ 
Why pot have the delight of more stylish and more 
becoming clothes 

Why not%indeed, It is only necessary to make 
the beginning now by writing for your **NATIONAL”’ 
Money-Saving Stylo Book. And it is yours free, 


simply for the usking. - 
‘‘NATIONAL” Stirs 
me les Free $10.95 to $35 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure to ask for 
samples of materials for *‘NATIONAL”? Made-to 
Meusure Suits, and state the colors you prefer, 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


Money-Saving Prices on Ready-mads Apparel 





Waists 69c to $6.98 Furs $1.95 to $18.57 
Skirts $2.98 to $9.98 Hats $1.49 to $9.98 
Ladies Coats Ladies’ Ready-Made 


Suits $9.98 to $17.98 
Ladies’ Dresses Misses’ and Junior Suits 
$6.98 to $24.75 $8.98 to $15.98 
——The *“‘NATIONAL’’ Policy—— 
We prepay postaxe and expressage on all our goods to 
any part of the United States, Every “NATIONAL” gar 
ment has the “NATIONAL’ Gnarantee Tag attached 
‘This (ug says that you may return any garment not sati«- 
factory to you and we will refund your money, and pay 
express charges both ways, 


National Cloak & Suit Company 
234 W. 24th St., New York City 


$6.75 to $29.75 




















ie Queen of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon is one of the most famous incidents in the history of the ancient world. The beautiful illustration shown 
| herewith is from Ridpath’s History. It may truly be said of the merits of this history, as was said of the glories of King Solomon’s court— ‘The 
half has never yet been told.” This picture is but one of the two thousand in the complete work, and illustrates but one event out of all 
| the thousands that make up the history of every nation, ancient and modern, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world famed publication 
| 
| 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


| 

| 

° ° on : ° 

Ma Prof. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. Over 250,000 sets of this monumental work have been sold 
in the past twenty years and every purchaser is more than satisfied. — More sets of Ridpath’s History have been sold in America than of the Eney- 
clopedia Britannica and the Century Dictionary combined. Can you imagine a greater testimonial for any set of books? — It is absolutely accu- 


He rate and impartial, and commands the admiration of the English speaking world. We are closing out the last edition at a great sacrifice in price. 


fi] Mail the Coupon for our Forty-six Page Booklet of Sample Pages 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly and 


mail now before you forget it. 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his widow derives her support from his History, and to print our 
The sample pages are free. 





WEIGHT 
FIFTY 





i | President McKinley 
said: “Tt am = familiar with the 
merits of Ridpath’s History of the 
World, and cordially commend. it 
to the scholars as well as to the 
plain people generally.” 


William J. Bryan said: 


“Dr. Ridpath’s Wlistory of the — ie 
World is a dasting monument to TORY : 
the author's intelligence and indus- LTHE 
try. [tis thorough and compre- 

hensive and will be a permanent 


help to an increasing number as a 
reference library.” 


Prof. Warren, President 
Boston University said: “I should 
be glad to see it placed in the li- 
brary of every young person in the 
United States, and even in the 
English-speaking world.” 


Prof. Long, Sup’t Public 
Schools, St. Louis, said: ‘**T un- 
hesitatingly commend Dr. Ridpath’s 
History of the World as the ablest 
work on that subject which | 
have ever examined. ‘The en- 
gravings, naps and charts 
are alone worth the en- 
tire cost of the set.” 















NINE 
MASSIVE 
VOLUMES 
4,000 PAGES 
2,(00ILLUSTRATIONS Sapeeeoeet 


ORMAL INSTRUCTOR readers have shown a wonder- 
ful appreciation of our yreat offer. We have shipped. this 











IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, Long hefane the | yoni 


of Kyypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 


















































Western 
Newspape 
Association 


H. E. SEVER, President 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chica 
Please mail Free 46-page booklet 
of sample pages Irom Ridpath’s His=, 
tory of the World, containing photo- 
gravures of Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, 


peare, diagram of Panama Canal, and 


Instructor readers, 


NAME 





splendid history to delighted readers living in every State in 
the Union. 
the preatest work ever written, 
world has endorsed Ridpath’s as the only History of 


engravings of Socrates, Cresar and Shakes- 
write 
me full particulars of, your special offer to Normal 


d address carefully and mail coupon to-day 


ORMAL INSTRUCTORS 


grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 
Grecian and Roman splendor ; of Mohammedan culture and refinement : of French 
elegance and British power ; of American patriotism and religious freedom. to the 
dawn of yesterday. Tle covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spelbound by his wonderful cloguence, = Nothing: more interesting, ab 
sorbing? and inspiring was ever written, 

IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history.’ 

Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesmen, diplomat, crowning the glory 

of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees ‘Themistocles 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written, Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s name 
to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fiehts 
Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the 
end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant 


Next to the Bible, this is in) many respects 


The Mngtlish-speaking 


the world worth having. Ridpath in your library 
means yeu need never spend a lonely evening: 
You can associate with the world’s heroes; 
you can cross the Rubicon wilh Cisar, 
after which Rome was free no more, 
You can sit at the feet of Socrates, 
the loftiest genius of the aneient 
. Hisennobling tocommiune 
With these children of destiny. 
To be associated with great 
men is to be great one's 
self, and you will add 
to your store of 
knowledge which 


power, and purilist in the diplomatic ring. laughing with grim disdain at Franee, which says. 
oheeeeeee to the rich-|/**You shall not.” Washington is there, ‘‘four-square to all the winds.”’ grave, 


ness of 


‘ yout thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of 


false friends ; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow countrymen, and on inre 
another Century, the most colossal world-figure of his time, 
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NORMAL 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found helptulin school 


work. ‘There is no fee. 
“Runny Sayings.” 


And all are cordially invited to contribute their best “hints”? and pupils’ 


Kvery teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive cash remunera- 


tion for it. 
opportunity to be represented, 


Limit each manuscript to 200 words 


Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and we want to give every State an 


the shorter the better—ex- 


ceptin “Travel Club,” where the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most 
interesting historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for supplementary 
work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State Booklets. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the President, Mrs. Jean 


Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Memory Gem for November 


For the year that is past and the year to 
come, 


For the ripened stores of ourharvest home, | 


For the home that blossoms here ; 
For the thoughts and fancies that ’round 
it cling, 
For the hearts that love and the lips that 
sing, 
Let us thank our Father dear. 
—Dora Read Goodale. 


Poem for November 
THE FESTIVAL MONTH 
November has come with its festival day, 
The sweetest home teast of the year, 
When the little ones mingle in frolic and 
play, ‘ 
And share in the Thanksgiving cheer. 
And let us remember that tale of the 
past, 
Of the Pilgrims who gathered 
band, 


their 


| escorted to their home by a select body 


| barked alone 


| of Passaconaway braves, who were enter- 


tained by Winnepurkit in another great 
feast. 
In course of time, Weetamoo wished to 


‘return to Pennacook, to visit her father, 


and her request was granted by Winne- 
purkit, who sent her home with befitting 
ceremony attended by his chief warriors. 
When she had finished her visit to Passa- 
conaway, the latter sent her husband word 


' that Weetemoo desired to return, and re- 
This | 
Winnepurkit refused to do, saying tliat 


quested him to send for her. 


he had sent her to her father as became 


a chiettain’s wite, and that now 


a chieftain’s daughter. This made Passa- 


conaway angry, and he declared that his | 
= . - | 
daugliter must no longer consider herself | 


the wife of Winnepurkit. Poor Weetamoo, 
regretting the step she had taken, and 
pining to return to her hlhusband, eim- 
in a canoe, on the Merri- 


j mack, determined to descend the river to 


And offered up thanks for the corn when | 


at last 
It waved o’er the famishing land ; 
For hunger had wasted those strong, pa- 
tient men, 
Who struggled and labored in pain, 
And the blessing of plenty which glad- 
dened them then, 
Gave courage and hope once again. 
And the fame of their bravery never 
decays, 
While year after year rolls away, 


; our 


rejoin him, but was drowned, it is sup- 


posed, at Amoskeag. 


—'BEE’'’, New Hampshire 
(It seems especially appropriate to give 
New England, the home of Thanksgiving 
Day, the first place in) November, and 
‘Travel’? item is chosen from the 
historical letters sent in by our eastern 


| teachers. —PRESIDEN'. ) 


For the Thanksgiving Exercise. 


[ The following five rhymes were written | 


Since the morning that ushered in prayer | 


and in praise, 
The birth of our Thanksgiving Day. 
-Youth’s Companton, 


Club Exchange 


1. Miss Edna Ribble, Palo, Iowa, 
would like to exchange post cards—views 
only-—with teachers in 
foreign countries. 

2. Miss Lois C. 
Painted Post, 
change post cards with teachers from the 
different states. Iler pupils would also 
like to correspond, exchange post cards 
or products with the pupils of different 
states. All grades. 


Manning, R.D. 2, 


3. Frank A. Sevard, 418 So. toth St., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, would like to re- 
ceive historical and geographical post 
cards only. Cards of equal value sent in 
return. 


“The Bridal of Pennacook”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
The tollowing is the pretty New Hamp- 
shire Indian legend, upon which Whittier 


| exercise 
' teacher 


by one of our teachers for her,own school, 
and used with other material taken from 
magazines, ete. The original part of the 
she shares with us. It each 
in the club were to send his or 
her Speciai Day Program, there would be 


| wide choice of material tor the ‘‘ Days We 


other states and | 
| DEN’. | 


N. Y., would like to ex- | 


based his beautiful poem, ‘‘The Bridal | 


of Pennacook.’’ 


An Indian Chief, named Winnepurkit, | 


called by the English, George, Sachem of 


Saugus, married in 1662, Weetamoo, the | 


daughter of Passaconaway, the great chief 
of the Pennacooks. The wedding 
place at what is now Concord, New 
Hampshire, and was celebrated by a great 
feast. As was customary after chieftains’ 


took | 


| Oh, 


weddings, the newly married couple were | 


Celebrate.’’ We especially desire origi- 
nal material, such as this, either prose or 
rliyines--short, and to the point. —PREsI- 


LITTLE PILGRIMS 


(Boy and Girl dressed in Pilgrim 


| costume) 


In 1620 to the New World we came 

Upon a little vessel—the Mayflower was 
her name, 

Twas in the bleak December 

little Pilgrim flock, 

the shores of Massachusetts, 

stepped on Plymouth Rock. 

In that bitter dreary winter death gathered 
half our band, 

But faith and courage kept us ‘till spring 
blossomed o’er the land. 


when that 


On first 


From the settlement we planted on that | 


stern and rock-bound coast, 


| Grew the State of Massachusetts, now New 


England’s pride and boast. 
THAT PILGRIM LAD 


I’ve heard there was a little bov about 
as big as me, 

Came over in the Mayflower across the 
stormy sea, 

And landed there on Plymouth 

amid the snow and ice ;— 

gee! I’m glad I wasn’t 
couldn't have been nice. 


Rock 





-ach y ‘an obtai ittle Readers > Instructor Lit- 
For each you can obtain the little Readers of the 
Five Cents erature Series. These little books are in use in thousands of 


schools and are becoming more and more popular every day, There are two hun- 


dred and thirty titles, classified as to grades. 


An examination of the complete 


list of titles printed elsewhere in this publication will give you an idea of the rich 
fund of material contained in this series of books, but only by an actual examina- 
tion of the books themselves can you get an idea of their attractiveness and sub- 


Stantial worth. 


These Readers are Adopted 
In many cities and states--nearly one million were sold last year. There is no 


Teason why any school or pupil should be without these books. 


If you have no 


fund available for their purchase write us and we may be able to suggest ‘‘ways 


and means’? for you to procure them. 


each tor the initial lot and with these in hand the interest 1n them will be so 


In many schools the pupils provide five cents 


in- 


lense that many ways for procuring more will surzly be opened to you. 





Passa- | 
conaway should escort her back as became | 


| When 


he! It! 
; them. I 
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Now when I cuddle down in bed,as warm | 
as I cau be, 
I think about that Pilgrim chap who was 
as big as me. ¢ | 
1 wonder if he felt afraid when he heard | 
the night wind roar, 
And knew that bears and Indians were 
prowling round his door, 
And when I lie and think of him, I tell 
youl feel glad 
That Iam just the boy I am, 
that Pilgrim lad! 
THANKSGIVING 
How the Pilgrims must have suffered 
That first cold winter through, 
With hunger and with sickness. 
I pity them, Don’t you? 
But when the’ year had passed away, 
And autumn came once more, 
Of truits, and grains, and other things, 
They had a goodly store. 
And so good Governor Bradford 
Proclaimed Thanksgiving Day, 
To thank God tor all his bounties, 
And to feast as well as pray. 
So now upon Thanksgiving Day, 
When the bounteous teast is spread, 
We think of those brave Pilgrims, 
Long since numbered with the dead. 


PRISCILLA 


Priscilla was a maiden sweet, 
the Pilgrims came. 

She little thought in those old days how 
great would be her fame, 

She nursed the sick and cooked the food, 
the spinning wheel she turned, 

And when Myles Standish looked at her, 
his heart toward her yearned. 

But Priscilla loved John Alden, for he 

Was young and fair, 

she did not love Myles Standish, 
who was stout and had red inair. 


and not 


who with | 


And 


‘So when Myles Standish sent his) trrend 


to woo the maid tor him, 

She looked upon the goodly youth—so 
handsome and so slim, 

Her heart beat, oh, so quickly, and her 
cheeks grew very red,— 

Then, ‘‘ Why don't you speak for yourself, 
John?’’ the maiden softly said. 


MYLES STANDISH 


Myles Standish was the captain of that 
little Pilgrim band, 
they came across 
settled in this land, 
Ile was a valiant soldier and 
cid not tear. 
The Pilgrims dwelt in safety 
captain brave was near. 
The Indians greatly feared him and called 
him ‘‘The white man’s sword.’’ 
They knew when he said he’d do a thing 
he always kept his word, 
Tho’ Priscilla would not wed 
found some one who would ; 


the ocean and 


the toe he 


when their 


him he 


| ; : ‘ 
He married his cousin Barbara—who was 


really just as good. 
He and Jolin became triends once more 
and their wives were triendly, too; 
And all lived happily many years, as 
good people ought to do. 
—M. F. Mel. 


Pupil-Partners 


In many rural schools the teacher, 
with ler manifold duties, must also as- 
sume the janitor’s work, or at least a 
part of it. I felt that this additional 
work took the strength and time which I 
needed for preparation tor the several 
yrades; sol tried a plan which has worked | 
successfully and has also met the approval 
of the parents. Hach week on Monday 
worming I apportioned the numerous 
duties to the older pupils, writing their 
names opposite the tasks assigned to 
reserved a corner of the black- 
hoard, decorating it with a floral design 
in colored chalk, or sometimes I used a 
bright-colored piece of cardboard hung 1n 
a conspicuous place. The sweeping was 
assigned to a different pupil each night. 
I always swept Friday nights. The col- 
lecting of waste paper, watering the 
plants, keeping the cloak-rooms in order, 
passing the paper, bringing fresh water 
each day, and any other necessary duties 
were performed by different pupils each 
week. The children seem to take a yreater 
interest in their schoo] when they help 
to keep it neat and attractive. 

The next term I wrote the pupil’s name 
and the task assigned lim on aslip ot card- 
board and placed it each Monday morn- 
ing ina crack above lis desk where it re- 
mained during tiie week. In the spring 
term I asked the chairman of tue scliool 








Two. Helps 
for 

Better School 
Work 


Pledge. 


ETH - GOOD HEAL TH 


my teeth 


Taking 
GooD TE 


_ » care for 


. mise t 
as my mot 


Aaily- 


Thousands of teachers have 
proved the truth of the statement 
that care of the teeth means 
better work. ‘To get the best 
results from your class, look to 
the condition of their mouths. 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
New York says: 
“Children with bad teeth are 


on the average six months be- 
hind those with good teeth.” 


Give your scholars an impetus to- 
ward caring for their teeth—fill out 
the coupon below and get for them 
the free Pledge Cards and Trial 
Tubes of 


COCGATES 


¢ RIBBON = 
DENTAL CREAM 


With these you can bring the les- 
son home to the class in a most con- 
vincing way and obtain greater re- 
sults from your talks on Hygiene. 

Our booklet of Dental Lectures, 
which we will include, may give you 
some helpful hints. 

Possibly you had this educational 
material last year and know how val- 
uable it is. Whether you had or not 
we want you to have it for your this 
year’s class. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it 
today—there is no expense. 


of 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 7, 
199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Please send me without charge, trial 
tubes and pledge cards for 


Number of scholars. 


School 


(If there 1s no Express Office in your town write here 
accurate Express shipping address ) 
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The Woman Worth While 
Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother, Sweet- 
heart. She is sound in body and 
mind; is efficient, well poised, with 


Perfect Health 


anda 


ood Figure 


(well carried) 
She makes thx 
mostofherself. 

I have helped 
_ 160,000 of the most refined, 
Liintellectual women of 
America to regain health and 
good figures and have taught 
them how to keep well. Whi 
not you? You are busy but 
you can devote a few minute: 
a day in the privacy of your 
room, to following scientific, 
hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit your par 
ticular needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


“Increased the Weight 


, ry of as many more. 


ke 


om ° 

No Drugs — No Medicines 

My work has grown in favor because results arc 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common selse. Youcan 

Be Well so that everyone with whom youconi 
in contact is permeated with your strong spirit, 
your wholesome personality—feels better in bods 
und mind for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— 


Improve Your Figure—in other words bi 
at your best. seni 

I want to help yen to realize that your health 
lies almost entirely in your own hands, and thai 
you can reach your idcal in figure and poise. 





































Judge whatI can do for you by what Ihave donc 
for others. I have relieved such Chronic Aii- 


ments iis 
Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipation atarrh 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleeplessness Weaknesses 
Nervousness Rheumatisin 


The best physicians are my friends—their wive: 
and daughters are my pupils—the medical may,.. 
zines advertise my work, 

{ have published a fece booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correcdy and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest to women. Write for it 
and I will also tell you about my work. If you 
are perfectly well aud your figure is just what 
you wish, you may be able to helpa dear friend 
at least you will help me by your interest in this 

reat movement for greater culture, refinement 
and beauty in woman, 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you 
muy forget it. 

T have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 











Dept. 30 6248S. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She 


ty the recognized authority upon the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman, 


“Long-Life” => 
Rel Sik $00 
® 


o 
Petticoats 
XQUISITE quality at a remarkable price, 


A because: We weave the silk, make and sell 

the petticoats at one profit, Secondly, and vastly 
important: “Long-Life” Petticoats come to you 
two weeks offthe loom. As all silk begins to de 
teriorate as soon as dyed, you will see the extra 
valve in Long-Life’’ Petticoats—the life is all 
before, not partly behind. 

All colors. Give Hip Measure, Skirt Length 
If Hip is over 386 inches add 60c for extra size. 
SEND FOR STYLE BOOK 
Agents Wanted. No Investment Needed 
WRITE TODAY 
Long-Life Silk Co., Box 665, Pottstown, Pa. 


A> 


























Hand Made 


34e ina 

neat box 
Hand made Crochet Col- 
Jars, Cults, Jabots and 
novelties at manulactur- 
er's prices. Write for 


JAPAN LACE 
104 5th Ave.,Ne 








INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Ete., 100 in script lettering, including 
inside and outside envelopes, $2.50. 
Write for samples. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED 
with any two or three initials 
on 60 sheets, fine quality, in- 
cluding 50 envelopes, $1.35, 


Wedding 

100 VISITING CARDS 50c, in an attractive script 

ft S $1.00, daintily engraved in 10 different designs. 
Workwanship unexcelled. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


lettering. 25 CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
N, OTT ENGRAVING 00., 1025 Chestuut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


NORMAL 
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Pbhoard if he would pive the children the | How things are done the Adverhs tell; 


money appropriated by the board for jani- 


| This one I have heard most of all: 


| Dear father, 1 can’t tell a lie.”’ 


| Crochet Bow 


| 
| 
| fire-place instead of a Christmas tree at | 


tor’s fee. Tle consented and T divided 
the amount,--two dollars,—among the 


children, I paid four cents for sweeping 

and one cent for dusting, Other chores 
were paid for with a few pennies, I en- | 
couraged the children to save all the 
money they earned inthis way, and in 
other ways, and at the end of the term 
they wrote compositions on “How 1 


Karned the Money in My Bank.’’—G, I. 
F., New Ilamp. 
Holiday Hints 
Dear ILelp-One-Anothers: 
A Hfallowe’en entertaimment may be 


made very effective if the children wear 
lack witches costumes, and cocked hats 
made from cardboard covered with black 
tissue paper. Toy brooms can be carried 
by the little tots. Blackening the eye- 
brows and making lines on the cheeks 
with charred matches give a more witch- 
like appearance. Silliouctte of witches 
and brownies mounted on a yellow screen 
or border make effeetive decorations. 
Our schoolroom being small, I had a 


ee 


our Christmas program, As I was teachi- 
ing at home, my father made a good solid | 
frame fora fireplace, and a set of and- | 
irons. The andirons, painted black, 
looked quite natural. The fireplace I 
covered with brick paper (purchased from 
the David C. Cook Pub, Co., Elgin, Il.) 
We lighted a red-globed lantern and set 
it in the bottom between the andirons, 
then placed the logs loosely in the fire- 
place so that the light would stream out 
between them. We pasted loosely torn 
hits of black tissue paper to the back and 
sides to represent soot, When the stock- 
ings were hiung it lookcd very nice. 
Everyone was curious to know how we 
made it look natural, We filled 
candy boxes (also bought at Cook Pub. 
Co., at one cent each) with sugared pop- 
com, pink and white, and ‘Santa’ dis- 
tributed them to the audience, Here is 
a little song (not original) which is very 
appropriate for a Washington's Birthday 
program, I do not know the author of 
1t. 


so 


Liki GKORGE WASHINGTON 
(Tune, ‘‘My Bonnie’’) 
Of precepts my mother has tanght me, 
Of maxims I now can reeall, 
Of precepts to which I have listened, 


Refrain— 
To be like, to he like, 
To be like George Washington, brave and 
true, 
To be like, to be like, 
To be like George Washington true. 








{ chopped a young tree in the orchard, 
And then to my father did ery, 
“T chopped it with my litle hatchet, 


To be like, ete. 


But instead of embracing me fondly, 
He took off his slipper right there, 
And then with such vigor applied it 
I felt that I never more cared 

To be like, ete. 


Ilere are some couplets (not original) 
which, although old, may be new to 
many, and may be of help in teaching 
the parts of speech, 

Three little words'we often see 

Are Articles, a, an, and che. 

A Noun’s the name of anything ; 

As school or garden, hoop or swing. 
Adjectives tell the kind of noun ; 

As great, small, pretly, white, or brown, 
Instead of nouns the Pronouns stand ; 
/lis head, her hat, your arm, my hand. 


Verbs tell of something beiny done ; 





As read, wrile, spell, sing, Jump, or run, 


As slony, quickly, il, or well, 


They also tell us where and when ; 
As here and dhere aud now and then. 


A Preposition stands before 
A noun; as 7 or (hrough a door. 


Conjunctions join the words together ; 
As rain avd sunshine, wind ov weather, 


Conjunctions sentences unite ; 
\s kittens serateli avd puppies bite. 


\n Interjection shows surprise ; 
\s Oh S how pretty! AA’ how wise! 


—M. L. G., Iola, Colo. 


A Geography Game 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

Here is a game which my pupils enjoy 
very much, We call it the ‘*Geography 
Game.’’? The children choose sides, the 
captain of each side going to the board. 
The ‘‘sides’’ then take turns giving geog- 
raphy names heginning with 4 which 
are written by the respective captains so 
that every one may see them. When the 
list of A’s is exhausted take # and so on. 
Any one giving a name which has already 
been viven forfeits a ‘‘turn’? for that 
side, When the time is up the side hav- 
ing the largest number of names wins. 

I have found it useful in teaching the 
pronunciation of the names as I always 
correct errors. —I. KF. B., Mass. 


Let the Children Help You Teach 


Dear Ilelp-One-Anothers :— 

My third grade contains some very poor 
spellers and I have thought of this device. 
On Friday we have a spelling match, 
using only review words; after it is over, 
captains are appointed for the following 
Friday and they are responsible for drill- 
ing the poor spellers for the following 
week’s match. It las appealed to the 
class and we are getting a great deal of 
supplementary work done before and 
after school. 

In order to put life into the teaching of 
the multiplication tables, I have an egg 
timer on my desk and tie children find 
it very exciling to see how many tables 
they can say before the sand runs through. 
It is helpful when a_ table being 
learned to have it printed on a card tox 
each child, and punch out the combina- 
tions as they are leariied, 

And here is a ‘Sunny Saying’? of one 
of my little folks:—The class 
cussing a story of some pioneers who 
carried smoked meat among their pro- 
visions. 

Teacher —‘ Why 
meat??? 

Jimmy— Because they had no cisars, 
—(G. M. P., Mass. 


is 


did they smoke tire 


” 


Free “Exhibits” 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In the May,1g!2,number I saw a request 
for addre of firms where ‘thelps’’ 
mivht be obtained. I wish to tell what 
we did in our school this year. 


I obtained a fine exhibit of cocoa and 


chocolate, free, from Huyler’s, 64 Irving | 


Place, New York; A_ vanilla bean and 
booklet from Joseph Burnett Co., Boston, 
Mass.; A cotton thread and needle ex- 
hibitfrom the National Spool Cotton Co., 
San Vrancisco, Cal., and a silk exhibit 
from Cheney Bros, ‘These were free. 
The requests should be signed by your 
school board chairman, 

By sending 25c to the Spencerian Pen 
Co., 349 Broadway, N. Y., an exhibit of 





When "y Murine Eye Remedy 


NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly. 
Y Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Fyes and 

oO ur Granulated Kyelids, Mlustrated Book 
E es in each Package. MURINE is com- 
Care 


rounded by our Oculists—nota* Patent 
fedicine” but used in successful Physi- 
cians’ Practice for many years. Now 
dedicated to the Public and sold by 
Drugyists at 25c-50e per bottle. Murine 
Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25¢-50c, 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 








A Free Copy of Practical Selections 


is sent promptly to each per- 
son subscribing for or renew- 


ing subscription to either NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Or PRIMARY PLANS, whether your 


order be for either journal separately, both in combination or either or both 


in 


combination with any other journal or book offered by us. 
Renew Promptly 
Thereby securing the benefit of the book at once and throughout the school year. 
Your Copy of Practical Selections 


Awaits your action- don't delay, send in your subscription or renewal order and 
the book will be forwarded at once—without your even asking for it. 


I, A, OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansvinig, N. Y. 


was dis- | 
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Physical Culture | 


for the Face 


and care of the Hair, Eyes and Feet 











A Womans as Old as She Looks 

“My facial exercises do for the face 
what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and, figures of 60,000 
women, ‘The results are quick and miar- 
velous, In six to ten minutes a day you 


can do more with these exercises at 
home than massage will accomplish in 
an hour a day in a beauty parlor.” 


Susanna Cocroft. 


Miss Cocroft has prepared the instrac- 
tions for this course. ‘Those who know 
her national—yes international—reputa- 
tion as a restorer of health and youth, 
will be as pleased to hear of this new 
feature in her work as they will be cer- 
tain that it will produce precisely the 
results she claims for it. 


Wrinkles Sagging Facial Muscles 
Double Chins Flabby and Thin Neck 
Tired Eyes Crows Feet 
Pim>les Pouches beneath the Eyes 
Sunken Cheeks Thin or Oily Hair 


Tender Inflamed Feet 
Sallow, Discolored or Freckled Skins 
and many other blemishes are relieved 
by invigorating the muscles and briny- 
ing a more nourishing blood to the parts 
affected, 

‘The expression is invigorated, the 
skin becomes firm, smooth and clear, 
the hair glossy and abundant, and our 
pupils look ten years younger. 

The direction of this work is in the hands of 
ler nieces, Miss Grace I,. Ballack and Miss Mil- 
dred A. Albee, whose association with Miss 
Cocroft for many years has adequately qualiticd 
them toassume the direction of this departinent 
of Miss Cocroft’s culture training. 

Write for our Free booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 N:ichigan Ave., Dept. 5, CHICAGO | 


—s 


AFTER FREE 
MUSIC LESSONS 


IN HER OWN HOME 


FATHER OF 11-YEAR OLD GIRL 
WRITES FOR SECOND TERM 
girls, Who bave not been afraid to write the US 


School of Music for free music lessons given it 


their own homes, 


The story of Miss Castle is best told in a letter written 
by her father, Their only expense during the course 
Was for postage and music, which averaged two cents 
aday, and relieved them of any obligation whatever 
in accepting free lessons, This letter with full infor 
mation how you can get free lessons for either Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, 
Cello or Sight Singing, will be seat on your request. 
Dou't hesitate, whether youarea beginner or an ul. 
vanced pupil We teach only by the best note systeti 
and use only the best music for all the above mumed 
instruments, Address to-day, U.S. SCLLOOL OF 
MUSIC, Box 28, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS sentatives in your te ewe 


ity, report to us information of aff kinds for oat 
clients, $50 to $300 monthly, We have no “course” 
to sell you, Stamp for foil particulars. 
NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CO. 
Desk T2. Cincinnati, Ohio. (Norivood station.) 


— 











HE story of Vera Castle learning music is that of 
thousands of other men and women, boys aud 





We need high-grade Repre- 





‘ rier you TEN DAYS. S 
jair 
= By th ah ent on Approv: 


nd a lock of your h 


es a little more. Inclose 5c postage. 
beauty book showing lateststyle of hair dress! 
also high grade switches, pompadours, W' 
puffs, etc. Women wanted to seli my hair 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. A845. 
Quincy Street Chicago 
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LTTE TLL TIE SIE TT 


§ DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP YOU SAVE ONE THIRD 


“ pe wa rrr) 
Crtet ce ah 9 








+) 
ae gen 1G 


159 $2.50 
Solid Gold Ring, 
Turquoise 


234 > ae 
Gold Filled 
re Brooch, Pear! Solid Gold Ring, Gold Filled Brooch, Baroaue 


» $1.25 
Solid "Gold . Opals, Diamonds bigs: eke, Opal 


Pendant, Peart 


ee 

ee + $3.00 
Solid Gola 
Brooch, Amethyst 


222 60c 
Gold Filled. Brooch, 
S Sy 


Solid Gold S } Solid Gold 
Baroque Pear’ 


26 i emma SEND FOR THIS BIG 200 PAGE CATALOG 
Solid ® Ford é PICTURING OVER 10,000 ARTICLES — 
gBrocoh. Be. Aig: Ij7’S FREE. 





Boecaues 


Ear Drop $1.0 


s k 
Gold Cuff Links, 
Plain 


Pierceiess 325 


Gold Fitieg 





ic 
Sterling Sliver 
Brooch, 
Goodluck. 


508 = Sterling 
‘Regular catalog goods at catalog prices, shown actual Engraved 295 aici 
a 
size unless otherwise stated. 





Signet, Gold Filled 
25c Extra Scarf Pin, 
Cameo 


Baird-North Co. Manufacture and Sell Direct to the User. 


I WILL SEND FOR THEIR BIG 200-PAGE FREE CATALOG. | 
Because a dollar saved is a dollar eamed. Buying ‘direct from their workshop, | pay factory 
prices~-I save one-third. 

















Because [I shall receive goods of the highest quality in beautiful boxes—goods that are un- y 6. 4 0 & —" rd 
conditionally guaranteed. KO Ps °) 3 x 2 ! $ 
Because they deliver free and guarantee the safe arrival of my order. ' s om sii, rl eo ae ; Pa 
Because it is easy to shop from their illustrated catalog—one list of goods—one remittance, y+ 2 a O° go » ra Sey 
and my shopping is done. x qt. Y 3 S -. oad © & 
Because they are reliable—any banker anywhere will tell me so. & ~~ & > ae ee s & e 
Because, just for the asking, I will receive their beautiful 200-page book, picturing over 10,000 m Y ai Pd roy e fe x» 1 
splendid articles suitable for Christmas and other gifts. so & SS - <9 Paseo ee 
Because | shall receive prompt service and big value. They will satisfy me os retum my 4° Msg o o@ S&S ” oP 
DPQ PS Mas 
money—nobody can do more. QP 5 ll ae os ° 
I will write for their FREE. catalog today—NOW. SOP Peek 
Pa GS KP OD 
DO” SD” D> O” 
|AIRD-NORTH So gh! 
a ci Ss 4%" 
Ff W5 Ss 
Ze bot BroapSt Provinence Ri ao. 
nll Yom a PF FS SK 
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J. M. Hanson’s 
Magazine Bargains 
Lexington, Kentucky. 








The periodicals in ANY club offer 
may be sentto ONE or to SEPA. 
RATE addresses, 

Join with your friends and divide 
the cost. The Subscriptions may 
be NILW or RENEWALS. 








$3.9 


All Subscriptions Are For One Full Year 
Review of Reviews 
Pearson’s 


Primary Plans 
Or Normal Instructor 


OUR PRICE 
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Ladies Home Journal ANY TWO | Christian Herald ....................... BOTH 
3 00 Normal Instructor j $2 30 
: 5 or Primary Plans...........- . 
Saturday Evening Post 45) sunce 
Ladies’ World.......... ............... | ALL FOUR 
Country Gentleman | $4.50 | mccatrs and Pattern. l 
People’s Home Journal ............... ($1.25 
Woman’s Home Companion........... BOTH PMIVEED Fe csbpnsssoicasnsssessenooeenes J 
Pictorial Review................. sae $2.10 Boys’ Magazine...... La Glens ) 
Pictorial Review...................06 } Pictorial Review....................++. \ $1.70 
Modern Priscilla....................... | All FIVE | — : 
Ladies’ World......................... \ ws Pictorial Review..............ceceeeeeee ) ALL THREE 
People’s Home Journal............... | $2.50 Ladies’ World............ .............5 j $ 1 75 
McCall’s and Pattern... J Modern Priscilla......................+. 
Review of Reviews....................) BOTH oa Be ee | 
Mt eee a)! Pe as 1 
Youth’s Companion en er ae { $3.75 McCall’s and Pattern Cree soevecccccces ( $1.50 
fneluding rest Of this veur Pree, and 191s Calendar People’s Home Journal iia Ahern te tecigtichae J 
Pictorial Review....................66 | Garden Magazine.................. BOTH 
McCall’s and Pattern........... .. j ALL FIVE $3.65 
Ladies’ World...................... .4 Suburban Life.................0c0 ) ; 
NN oon occ ih oussoskixcekoscessosare | $2. 10 : : BOTH 
People’s Home Journal............... J St. Nicholas (New) ..............004 $3.85 
—- ’ 
Review of ReviewS.................. ) OTH Werte’s Werk............... Pieupteaens j 9. 
McClure’s Magazine S45 OO] Century Magazine..................0 ) 80TH 
(or American).................)* "YY | gt Nicholas ( New) $6.00 
~~ = — ? q nd 
World’s Work..............06...00004. ) AGL THREE ee. 
ones sea eee ar $ 4.15] Farm Journal (5 years) ........... } BOTH 
tet Pee eereeesereseeseenesseee ) ’ bh 
; Garden Magazine..................000. ( $2.00 
Woman’s Home Companion. ...... “++ | ALL THREE ’ 
Coomepetiien vnsnscsenseoteneetnane { Pearson’s Magazine. .................. aes 
ood Housekeeping 35 . 
(or Hearst’s Magazine)...... | $< 55 Cosmopolitan....................:0880.. j $2. 15 
NII ssscsicsensciasiincessonsins en meee? oor Plans) Bong 
: ( or Primary Plans)........... 
Pictorial Review................s00008 \ $1.70 | ER AES, ES ) $2.30 
Primary Plans (or Normal Instructor) 
WITH Ainslee's MAPAZiNG........0000.0065.82.50 | WITH Lippincott’s.......ccceecesccccceeees 2.00 
WITH American Magazine.........0..0.00s 2.0 SB WITH TACUC HOUMB.. .ccscccccecessccccccevce 2.00 
fe 2.00 PWITHE MeCall’s Gand Pattern) .............. 1.60 
WITH Arts and Decoration..............006 200 P WITH MCClUre’s.........c005. cesceces 20 
WITHL Atlantic Monthly ...... veeseeeeeesees OVO PT WITH Metropolitan Magazine.............. 2.30 
ORE ee GH KUNE kph ehohchdsceeusbeascuadee 1.95 | WITH Modern Priscilla.................0006 2.00 
WITH Boys’ Magazine,..............eee006+ 2.00 | WITH Musician.............00.... » 2.30 
WT SEEe MOORE chk babocaasenbbecukncxeet 5.15 | WITH Outing Mayvazine......o cc. ccc cece 3.65 
WITH Children’s Magazine................. 2.00 | WITH Outlook.......cccccccccccccccccccccccs 4.15 
WITH Christian Herald, .................. 2.30 | WITH Pearson's PUPA VAUIG nc ccacccscas ee 2.15 
WITH Cosmopolitan .........6....0.0.00.046 2.30 PWITH People’s Home Journial............6. 1.50 
WITIL Country Life in America............ AGS SOV OE ES PUMA. 66 ices éwevncdusccuseavsecees 2.00 
WITH Current Literature................6. 3.65 TWITTE Physical Culture ..........00.0 ccc cee QAO 
WITH Delineator ...........00...eeeee cesses 2030 | WITH Pictorial Review..................... 2.00 
Rees PIO occ such neaaceaachebecascad 1.75 § WITH ROCrOAtION,... ........cccccccccccscecs BIB 
ST RREE MPEIOR Sask peh ce eherse sis sek hsnsacanen’ POOR WITH RAG BOOK. scess cones ss. ccc cevcccecnsie 2.30 
WITH Etudlo..............0.0.sc0seeceereeee+ 2901 WITH Review of Reviews.................. 3: ps] 
WITH Kverybody’s Magazine vevee 230 PT WITHL St. Nicholas (newsub.).............. B15 
WITH Farm Journal (5 yrso...........e0e. 2.00 P WITH Scientific American (new sub.)..... 3.65 
WITH Field and Stream............0..0000. BO BW Eade FOCEMUIICR Bs icin o50scecsenssescescaceve 1.15 
WITH GATIEN MAGAaZiNe. ...:060060000050000 2.30 TWITEE Smart Set..... 3.40 
WITH Good Housekeeping. ........0..00.00e 2.380 PWITHE Suburban Life....................... 3.05 
WV ERGL SAMIDE S BABAP 5500600 cvcsescnoress 2.15 | WITH Sunset... 30 
WITH Harper's Mayazine Seer eeerresessecens 105 | WITH Technical World.................060. 2.30 
WITH Marper’s Weekly. ........s00ceccc0e00 1.5 WITH Travel Magazi a 
WITH Hearst's Magazine...............200. 2307 0 oan’ ssi mason mehiatidde i 
WITH Home Needlework.................... 133 PER ES WAMUD scauesesssavesinnkdsindeaeereaas 4.65 
WITH House and Garden................... 3.65 WITH Woman's Home Companion,........ 2.40 
WITH House Beautiful..................... 3.65 | WITH Woman's Mag, (New Idea)........ - 1.58 
SU SMEE MELINENIDS hong kbSs5665% ssa0euce5eaee 1.50 | WITH World’s Work.........cccee sees ene e es BRD 
WITH Independent tteeeeeeecsssseeecesereee S65 | WITH Youth's Companion (including rest 
WERKE SIRUIOR’ WOT, oo caccecsscsvsveccnsees 1.55 of this year Free and 1913 Calendar..... 3.15 








Our Large 44-PAGE CATALOGUE 


contains about 3,000 publications and club offers at low- 


est prices, Write for it now an IT’S FREE 


see how much you can save, 


OUR REFERENCES 
All Publishers 
Phoenix Third National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 





The Commercial Agencies 








Address All Orders to 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


215 HANSON BLOCK, 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 








_ the right place on the map. 


| ‘* Who will pick the apples?”’ 


, upon white cards, 


pens was obtained, Also, different prod- 
wets made trom corn, from the Corn Prod- 
ucts Co,, Chicavo, Ill, by paying ,the 


transportation, 


We were in a mining district so we 


) started a collection of minerals and rocks 


from the nearby mountains, Much valu- 
able material was obtained through the 
railroad and colonization advertisements, 


These are used in geography work. 
—Ruby EK. Blume, Oreyon. 


{I suppose the silk exhibit address is 
Manchester, Conn, That is a very in- 
teresting place, with its colonial glass- 
work ruins, etc. I used to live near the 
piace, and am sure a Manchester teacher 
would find rich material for a ‘Travel’? 
Jetter, for Manchester in Colonial days 
was as full of interest as it is today with 
its yreat modern mills. —PRESIDENT ] 

Game of Cities 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

My sixth grade in geography had diffi- 
culty in remembering the location of the 
important cities of the United States, and 
for drill work I used this device with 
success. We called it the ‘‘Game of 
Cities.’? I procured a large size, outline 
map of the United States from D. C. 
Heath & Co. for atew cents. One of the 
girls outlined it and tinted it pale yellow 
with water color. It was then pasted on 
a large sheet of cardboard. 


I cut small } 





slips from oak tay,—any light cardboard | 


will do,—and on each slip printed the 
name of a city. I had a five-cent cube of 
white-headed pins and stuck one though 
the end of each slip. When we played 
the game the class stood around my: table 
in the middle of which was the map. 
Kach pupil had two or three slips and 
when his turn came he read the name on 
his slip, and before I could count ten he 
inserted the pin which held the slip in 
If he failed 
to do this he forfeited his slip to the pu- 
pil who stood next to him. The one lo- 
cating the most cities correetly by insert- 





ing the pinsin their places won the game, | 


G.P. ., New lamp. 
From lowa 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


I liave received so much help from 


these letters that I must send a few sug- 
gestions. 
children to illustrate mother's work each 
day in the week, viz., washing ironing, 
cleaning, mending, sweeping, baking. 
Do not allow any child to represent all 
the days in one drawing. It is well to 
let each child select a day to represent, 
Wang the best drawings in a line in the 
order of the day of the week. 


When teaching children 14, 4%, IZ, ete., | 
fF ounruled | 


I vive the children circles of 
paper and tell them to cut them into 
halves, thirds, ete., and to write 4% or % 
on the right section, When teaching the 
reading of numbers interest may be 
created by drawing a tree and placing 
circles for apples in its branches, each 
having one of the figures to be read, 
Pupil goes 
to the board and erases a circle as he 
reads the number correctly. 

To impress the names of the montlis 
upon the mind, give each pupil the name 
of a month, Tell them to ‘‘make a 
year’’ by taking their places in the prop- 
er order and pronouncing the name as 
the place is taken. Names of seasons, 
days of week, ete., may be used in this 
way. I have the children make Bird 
Books. I have the smalier children draw 
or mount cuttings of birds, their eggs 
and nests. Older children are able to 
paint birds and write description beneath, 
and a memory gem. For additional bird 
study I mount colored pictures of birds 
I teach them to recog- 


| nize the bird and to give three or four 





characteristic habits of each. I present 
only one bird at a time and also teach a 
quotation about the bird,—giving the 
name of the author. 

I hope these suggestons will prove 
helpful to some teacher.—A RURAL 
TEACHER, Iowa. 





The importance of rest periods in 
school work and of as much fresh air as 
possible is emphasized by recent scien- 
tific investigations, which have shown 
that the condition of the blood corpuscles 
in children is far less favorable after men- 
tal exertion in school than after hard 
physical effort. 


For April drawing, tell the | 
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Now that there are so many 
substitutes remember that 


“BAKERS” 


é‘ fi is the 


COCOA 


OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 






Peete 
Trade-Mark on Every Package 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 





























Steel Pens 


ymel@) Styles 





The name 
“Esterbrook ” 
stands for all that 
is best in pens. 

The. standard 
of the world. 

All styles— 
fine, medium 
and broad voints. 


Ask your stationer. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 





GFINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio _326H , Omaha, Neb. 


ART Scholarship 


- 





FREE!, 


A wonderful opportunity toa 
limited number who write at 
once. If you love the beauti- 
ful in life, youare an undeveloped 
artist. Youneedonly sliyhttrain- 
ing to develop your accomplish- 
ment. Inorder to prove the won- 
derful success of our exclusive 
methods, we will give away a //zted number of full 
scholarships absolutely /ree. No need to leave home 
or your present employment. We guarantee to teach 
you with complete success, rig/it at home, by mail. Allwe 
ask is that you devotea part ot your spare time to these absorl- 
ingly interesting lessons. Hundreds ot eathusiastic students 
and graduates prove the wondertul success of our methods. 
$20 to $100 a Wee Easily earned by 
competent artists, 
—ae ewe ees Demand for trained 
men and women greater now than ever before, We teach you 
every branch, Great artists your instructors. Same methods 
of teaching as are in use in the great ateliers of Paris. 
Write Now for handsome prospectus and Free Scholar 
~ ship Offer. Don't wartaminute. If you want 
to know" how you may achieve success and prominence 
through talents which you may not even dream you possess 
then write for our Special Limited Offer soday. 




















selling our new and unequaled 4 


able —_ = — bangi bs 
for ighting c and rura 
: alls, churches. Most powel 
ght known, Absolutely safe. 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


es cheapet 
More briiliantand many tin. oo ented 


five years, Everyone a possible cus 
tomer. Noexperiencenecessary- a 
commissions. Exclusive territory 


rite today. 
STINSHINE SAFETY LAMPO). 
250 Factory Bidg., Bausas City 
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— Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue alter their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary, on account of limited space 


and the large number received. A remittance o 


tencents with each question secures reply by all - ’ , 

private letter, ‘Veachers who desire outlines There is a direct relation between your salary and 

re or = will be accommodated if Ol lJ your ability. Kmploying school boards pay one 
they send one dollar, 1 : = 

L t “ac ,T “ee « © - ‘se . d > > “eo 

All matter for this department should be ad- €acher more than another because of better pre- 


dressed to I, 8S. Hallock, Post Office Box 393, paration. It was always so, and will beso in the 
Wilmington, Del, future, What is your percent of efficiency? Did 


I have a picture of a huge stone or monument, another teacher get the position you sought this 
beneath which rest the bodies of 2,111 unknown fall because better equipped? If you could have 
soldiers, gathered after the battles in the Civil advanced yourself what would the advance . 
War. Ishould like to know where this monu- he : - 5 aivancemeant 

ve worth—not only in money, but in the better 


ment stands, and when it was erected.—M. A, P., 2 ARE. : 

Iowa. school you would get, in the improved working conditions and in the more desirable sur- 
It stands in Arlington Cemetery, Va. roundings that accompany the larger pay check? Your opportunity is before you. It will 

If itisa photograph ot the monument on | be possible by study under our direction to put yourself in the front rank. We are recog- 


| P . °C 
the inscription side that you have, you nized throughout the United States as the Teachers’ Correspondence School. It is certain 
wili find the date in the last line, Sep- that no other can care so well for your interests ; therefore beyond « doubt,— 


Covers for | iii ou ome TS Ths Ts The School For Wao 


ed to make it out. The inscription states 


that these remains were gathered ‘‘from 
C 00 the fields of Bull Run and the R: ippa- Our diplomas are honored at face value in over twenty Universities, State Normal 
: hannock’? and could not be identified; Schools and Colleges of high rank, a receenition earned by honest, painstaking, efficient 





















GH 
ITY 








re, deli- 
ilthful | : 

but their ‘*names and deaths are recorde d } service, You may not desire such credits 
baye in the archives of their country, and its | but we ask you to note their significance 

rratef itivend “mM as 2 You cannot afford to study with a schoo! DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 

00 S grateful citizens honor them as of their y seh VOU ANE INTERCOT OO Were eeu i wie 
: t noble army ot martyrs’’. whose standard is below that of Tht ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
INTERSTATE; there is not another that NORMAL DEPT. - StHONG neeuwe 
ONE OR More BRAN SHAE IN AS 


1. Name the great political parties that have 


















. . U , tho are re is to our grade, Arithmeti 
ass existed in the United States, 2. Who are the re- is up yn rithmetic ysice 
; 7 S h 1 B h spective chairmenot the nationalexecutive com- | oa Fa pace G8 latory 
inittees of the two great parties? 3. Name some Bookkeeping Elementary Beenemice 
Cc 00 oys who places in the United States in which a system of OUR COURSES ARE FOR Grammar and Analy , Preacoeics and Mathode 
. ree 1 . reform, similar to the Australian ballot system Readin ale istory of Education 
want to keep their books has heen adopted. 4. How many soldiers, in TEACHERS Rampant and Wheterle Payciolene eed tee 
d h | ° cluding officers, in the army of the United States? aa. and Brit. Literature Geography 
ryt 1roug 1 rain or Snow 5. What was the principal canse of the national Strong Normal reviews, thorough Aca- + a nay Hletory Physical Geography, 
debt? 6. How many post-offices the U. S.? demic courses, the best courses in Methods Drawing Botany ie ys 
—who want something 7. Whatis the popul: itromofthe U, 8s, Name CTeacl A d Wevab AV iike (estate ail ACADEMIC DEPT. ~- Each SUBJECT IS A COURSE 
six of the most important poh toe Mo sof the of beachingever olered, rite today, ime wines vast Ver Latin 


House of Representatives, g. Name some pro- tell us exactly what you need, The School Elementary Grammar Second Year Latin 
posed amendments to the Constitution of the greatly desires to be a factor in your edu- Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am, Literature 


the other fellow hasn’t 
United States that have been advocated recently Composition papers 


| 
| 
got-—should write for Teacher, Heard Co., Ga, | cational advancement, Elementary Agriculture Botan 
| Algebra ‘Aneiont Histor: 
| 
| 
| 


English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 














» <e +etenGe 1. There have been but two great polit- Geometry Med. and Modern History 
one of these patented ical parties, and these originated during INTERSTATE SCHOOL ee COURSES doited States Ht soc 
book-covers. Washington’s first term. The Federal | Primary Methods Business 

party (Alexander I[amilton, leader) es- | Intermeds:, > and Gram- Shorthand 








tablished the Government, later was | OF CORRESPONDENCE 








Parents can cut that | known as the National Republican party, NU AOIE Utes Jc beak isdnuhon<tin sa tata tac sbensagasascalasindes 
vA ¥ ae > ie ‘developed into Whigs, iree Soilers, | R . A sets Die 
long school book bill in an. ac heen eee 625-631 So.Wabash Ave. Chicago Citi HEUER 
half by protecting this | party which still exists. Its opponent | 
> - | was the Anti-Kederal party (leaders, | 
year 5 books with a | Jefferson and Madison), first called Re- | 


Cyt E> T° “yr . d the other, still remains. 2. Chairman of | 
) m § OV ma | Md so " : 
cover. Ifso covere y the | Republican Committee, Charles B. | 


water-proof, dirt-proof [J RNpietis. Nomoeratic party whieh, like a) 
_ Ask the man with whom you talk typewriters 







books should sell at the Ililles; of Democratic, W. 5. McComb, ; 

| - f 3. The ‘short ballot’', employed in the ‘a i. : 

a... Oe if he has a machine with 

| their cost price. Memphis, Tenn., Colorado Springs, Col., C bi M C | 
ombination Column 


Tacoma, Wash., Des Moines, and other 


School Teachers cies; also the ‘‘ preferential ballot”, a 


form of the other, adopted at Grand June- 


Selector and 

















can earn the thanks of |f | tion, Col. 4. The total enlisted strength, 

Z ) staff and line, exclusive olf the. provi- h 
the School Board by sional force and the hospital corps, 1s Paragrap er. 
using these covers to 77,523. 5. The first cause was the Amer- | 

° 1 ican Revoluton, the debt being $54,000, . 
rotect school property. voo, When Hamilton set about the task | 
P ° P PS y of bringing order into the ‘‘deranged fi- | If he has, then 
A superintendent ma nances maf games Fen Pegs ae | his typewriter 
—- sani se 86 cause O le present debt was the Vv e “ = 
large city writes: They war, at the end of which the public debt | isa VISIBLE 
tunity toa a 1 was $2,844,649,626. 6. By census of 1g10, | 
A eect add “we —" to the life the pe ae 59,580. 7. By the same | MODEL | 0) 
ndeveloped of a book. census, total population, exclusive of is- | 
wight ten land possession, 91,972,266. 8. The com- 
ve the won- —[S—— inittees on ways and means appropria- | 
Herat iions, banking and currency, interstate | ad @ 
leave home To each boy who and foreign commerce, post-oflices and | 
tee to teact sends us hi full name post roads, rivers and harbors, are among 
aheeee on ™ S . ) ~ S i li . . A 4 tits 
sk street address and facet canine gag cence | 
arned by i b vill election pd oe —- hid popular | 
a num a | vote, and change of presidential inaugu- " : : ° 
ee er we will,upon re | elie tie ie Wee os Deady tox Age. | The Combination Column Selector and Paragrapher is the latest 
Pi quest, send one of these | Kindly analyze this sentence: “I told you so.” labor saving idea in typewnting. 
ce 4 . | —North Braddock, Pa. | ; ‘ 
> vowel covers, without charge. A simple sentence, ‘1’ heing subject; It saves 10 to 20 per cent. of the time and labor according to the 
| YOu possess, 4 = los ” : P 4 sel e wat ° 
The covers are gifts to |f | ‘‘told”, predicate verb ; “you”, indirect nature of the work; and it does it in the-simplest manner—by keyboard 
naha, Neb. | or object of preposition ‘to’? understood, 
—e school boys. We do not | since the ime aning is ‘‘I told to you’’; control of the carriage movements. 


‘*Sso”’, usually an Padve ‘rb, but here user 


sell them. They will fit as pronoun representing that which was The Smith Premier Typewriter, Model 10, has Fourteen new 


eC any book six to nine — “ 7 ss meade ni : features——all of vital importance in producing the best and quickest work. 
ual ° ° . ros I whom is Egypt governed?) 2. How many 
sedge Pp inches in height. Write to dephetes alic age Sas aadk caupele de we have inany | Let us send you a Smith Premier catalog, describing them all. 


foreign country ? How chosen? 3. Name some | 
committees in Congress, and how many men in 




















is ichi each? 4. (a) How are members for State Con- | ~ - 
The Curtis Publishing Company vention chosen?) (b) Does each political party Smith Premier Department 
Box 1381 hold one? 5. Does the nose have two separate 
‘ ; P | pass s when itopensintothe pharnyx ? 6. How | a , ry 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania long poh an ro t the title of duke ?—-Rhame, N. oD. Remington oe Company 
5 1. Kyypt and the Kyyptian Soudan al- saint ol 
= ScD SNROSESEUDENEUDENDDNODUN =! though nominally under the dominion New York and Everywhere 














"‘LAMPOO. - ey 
el = | of Turkey, are really controlled by (rca | j... 
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COMFORTABLE FITTING 
w-) STYLISH SHOES FOR WOMEN 


Our specialist has studied the human foot 
for nearly a quarter of a century iis 
long experience and practice in treating 
unnatural conditions of the feet has 
enabled him to design the most perfect 
Shoe for Women and Misses Ever Made, 
A shoe that brings such Comfort na 
many Women have not known since 
Childhood, and this without the 









sacrifice ‘of * *Style’’ or good looks. 
$400 THE JORDAN 
Oxfords $3.50 HYGIENIC SHOES 


dried out, no life sheep- 


are not made up from cheap, 
ial, picked and tanned 


skin kid Leather, But a spec 
high grade; the leather alone costing more than 
many shoes should sell for, tock oak soles and 
heels, wear like iron, Booklet free, 

FLAT FOOT, WEAK INSTEPS and ANKLES 
OUR SPECIALTY FOR 25 YEARS 
Write us about: ET ET Oy the feet, ankles or 
limbs and get our ‘SP ECIALIST’S ADVICE. It costs 
you not one penny and involves no obligation, and 
will be contidential, Satistaetion Guaranteed or Money 

Refunded. Our 10-Page Catalogue SENT FREE, 
WALTER FP. JORDAN & CO., 
Boylston St., + Boston, Mass. 








140 BE. 


TYPEWRITE YOUR 
LESSON PAPERS 


examination papers and other work of this 

kind Don't bea writing dridge No long 

er necessury topay $50 to $100 for a dependable 
typewriter, 


q Ty does same 
The Bennett $18 Typewriter fi". 
more expensive machines. Even more durable, 
because so simple. Other machines have 1700 to 
3700 parts —the Bennett hence its $18 
price, All important improvements, IRdeal for 
your ase, because compact and light, Used on 
any stand ortable, Weighs but 41-2)}bs. Fasily 
carried, tous prove its efficiency to you by 
sending iton our ‘‘money-back-unless-satistied’’ 
guarantee. Wrirk FOR CATALOG, 
C.D.U, BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 
366 Broadway, ew York, 














only 250 













Wanted 


ELGIN WATCHES 
Se ON CREDIT! 


gin 
17-Jewel, in a ' 
Guaraniced 
Year Goid Case, a 
No interest, no security, simple open 
account—no red tape--just common 
honesty Senene mee We want to send 
gs this superb Watch on 


FREE oP rlat $22 . A MONTH MONTH 
Only a limited number of thene, fi Figins t to phe sold at thie 
got price. Write today for a ©, Yostal will 
ou need the ae Ranh | is A HN ‘atch offes 

be fore you buy a watch of any kind) Write y~NOW! 
HARRIS-GOAR CO, Dept. 620, Kansas City, Mc, 


* Salesmen Wanted 


No experience required, Earn 
Mia) while you learn Practical Sales- 
manship. Hundreds of positions 
now open paying $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year. Write today 
for particulars about how to se- 
cure one of them, also list of 
good openings. Address (near- 
est office) Dept. 146, 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago New York Kaneas City 
New Orleans Seattle Toronto 


POPPE OL ODD DD LD 


"MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years, It 
soothes the ehild, softens the jums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, andisthe best remedy fordiarrhosa, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, ‘ 

SP re 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 

graving and Optics, Pn possession of this know ledge 

you can earn a large salary, Write for our new Cata- 

jogue today. ST, Lous WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
. LOUIS, [0, 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At a) Expense 


cent-—juatlet me prove it to you as I have done for 
I claim to have the only succepsful 






























"33 















Ix n't send 1 









mont, FREE, entire ty at my expense. 5 
cures or shields, or pads you ever tried without success—I 
eel with them all—you have not tried my cure 
nfidence init that Lam going to send you 
A treatment abeolutely FREE, Itie a wonderful yet simple home treat 
ment which relieves you almort instantly, ofall pain, it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the eformity disappears—all thir 
re wenring tighter shoes than 
i all this and I want 
u to send for atreatment, FREE, at my 
|, expense, because L know ye nu wt then te u 
all your frie mie about itjustas th: Py 
others are ‘loing now Write now, as tht 
announcemen tt may notappearin ceed ' 
end your na 







and LT have such absolute e 























again. Just 
and the treatment will be sen 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Add 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 
| 3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, 1. 
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Live | 
Agents | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Britian, and it is only a question of time | objective case. 4. The foilowing sentence ! Saye WE 
| has the clause, 


when they will be a part of the British 
Kmpire. The head of the Egyptian 
government is a kledive, or governor, 
at present Abbas Pacha, 2, There are 
| ten ambassadors, one in each of the lead- 
| ing countries of Kurope, and in Brazil, 
Mexico and Japan; but several hundred 
consuls, The latter are apportioned 
differently according to 
portance of the country, and the number 
| varies from one or two, as in Kcuador 
; and Sweden, up to nearly ninety in Great 
Britain and its dominions, They are ap- 
| pointed by the President with consent of 
the Senate. 3. Among the Senate com- 
mittees are those on foreign relations, 
Indian affairs, immigration, interstate 
commerce, and territories, the number of 
members varying from twelve to sixteen, 
There were forty-four Senate committees 
in the last Conyress and about as mary 
in the House. Some of the House com- 
| mittees have been named; three among 
the others are those on agriculture (of 
twenty-one members), on judiciary 
(twenty members), and on labor (twelve). 
4. By the primaries, either through direct 
vote of the people (a method rapidly 


i 
| 


purpose. (b) Yes, as a 
5. The two passages are sep- 
|arate where they open by the internal 
| nostrils into the throat cavity. 6. He 
| gets it through inheritance from his an- 
cestors, the rank and title originating 1n 
the early history of his country. As 
| Trench says, ‘‘All were dukes once, who 
were 'duces’—captains or leaders of their 
people.”’ 


| called for the 
| usual thing. 


Alady whois American born, married to a 
gentleman of foreign birth, has never lived out- 
side of Wisconsin. Does the fact of her marry- 
ing an alien disqualify her so she cannot vote at 
local school meeting ? I have heard it argued that 
she could not vote if one wished to challenge her 
vote, Icansee no reason why she should not 
still be a U.S, citizen.—Subscriber, Southern 
Wisconsin. 

There is no reason. As she is a native 
born citizen of the United States, the fact 
of her marrying a foreigner does noi des- 
troy her right of citizenship, so long as 
she retains her residence here and her 
allegiance to the country. But the quali- 
fications for voting in each State depend 
upon the laws of that State, and if under 
the Wisconsin law her vote at school 
election is likely to be challenged, she 
ought first to consult the election officers 
in her district in regard to her eligibility. 

1 Define axiom, principal, and rule, as applied 
in arithmetic, giving an example of each, 2. 
Name the parts of speech that cannot be inflect- 
ed. 3. Name five ways in which a noun may be 
in the objective case, 4, Construct a sentence 
having an adjective clause introdnced by a con- 
junctive adverb, Tell what the clause modifies. 
5. Construct a sentence containing all classes ot 
verbs, 6, Of what value to the world is the dis- 
covery ofthe North Pole? 7. (a) What two ques 
tions were settled by the Civil War? (b) What 
was the effect politically and commercially on 
the nation? 8. Name the battte thatis recogniz- 
ed as the turning point of the Civil War. 9. 
What people gave the statue of “Liberty Knlight- 
ening the World” to America? ro, In whom are 
the legislative powers of our country vested? ex- 
ecutive powers? judicial powers? 11. Doocean 
currents change their course ?—An Iowa Sub 
seriber. 

An axiom is a self-evident truth ; as 
‘*The whole is equal to the sum of all its 
parts.’’ Principle, a fundamenial truth 
from which others are derived, or on 
which they are founded ; as, ‘‘ Multiply- 
ing or dividiny both terms of a fraction 
by the same number does not change the 
value of the fraction.’’ Rule, a general 
direction for solving all problems of a 
particular kind, based on, correct princi- 
ples; example, any rule in arithmetic. 
2. Conjunction, preposition, interjec- 
tion. 3. Object of finite verb, of preposi- 
tion, of participle, and of infinitive, and 
object through being in apposition with 
another noun, Or pronoun, that is in the 


coming into favor, or through a meeting | 


| and 


the size or iim- | 


' ferences became less and less as the 


‘where I was born,’’ in- 
by the conjunctive adverb 
and used as adjective modifier 
> “*T remember the 


troduced 

‘where.’ 
of the noun ‘‘house: 
house where I was born.’’ 5. Verbs con- 
sist of two principal classes, transitive 
intransitive; example, ‘‘He ate his 
breakfast and then went to bed.’’? The 
verb ‘‘ate’’ is transitive, and ‘‘ went,’ in- 
transitive. 6. It is of scientific value in 
furnisiiing proof, or disproof, of theories 
in regard to the pole, and in adding to 
other scientific knowledge. It may in 
time lead to the opening of new habitable 
regions for man. 7. (a) The questions of 
slavery and secession. (b) Sectional dil- 


terness of the ‘‘reconstruction period’’ 
subsided, and South as well 
shared in the great commercial prosperity 
which followed the war, 8. The battle 
ot Gettysburg, which ‘‘ 
erate invasion of the North impossible.’’ 
Yet the capture of Vicksburg, which ‘‘cut 
the Confederacy in two,'’ was hardly less 


proved a Confed- | 


| decisive, and among the great battles of | 





, entertaining. 





the war these two are considered most 
important historically. 
10, Answered in tiie Constitution of the 
United States, Articles I, II and III, first 
paragraph in each, 11. As the ocean cur- 
rents are caused primarily by difference 
in temperature between tue tropical 
waters and those in colder regions, the 
difference in their course, if any, must 
depend on change of position of the sun’s 
vertical rays, whether north or south ot 
the equator. 

exercises With my pupils on 
Friday evenings instead of regular lessons, Could vou 
tell me of some that would be beneficial, besides spell 
ing and ciphering matches? — Basil, Kansas. 

Try reading matches. Let there be 
different tests; as, the most interesting 
selections, the most correct and 
gent sight reading, the best and most 
natural expression. There is much study 
of reading in these days, but too little 
practice in the art of re: ding. ixercises 
in off-hand or prepared reading ought to 
be ‘‘beneficial,’’ 
Try story-telling, both 
original and adapted. In this exercise, 
also, have different tests; as, the best se- 
lection of subject,the best narration, most 
natural manner, most appropriate style 
for the subject, most entertaining story, 
etc. Take imaginary journeys to differ- 
ent parts of the world. Give means of 
travel, approximate distance, expense and 
time required ; describe changes in scen- 
ery, climate, and productions, also in the 
people, their government, customs,—any- 
thing of interest, 


T want to have some 


Please parse the following sentence and tell the case 
of king,” He hoped to be king, --Subscriber, Keene, Ky. 

‘IIe’ is a personal pronoun, of third 
person singular, masculine gender, and 
nominative case, being subject of verb 
‘‘hoped’’. This verb 15 regular, transi- 
tive, ot indicative mode, past tense, and 
third person, singular number, to agree 
with subject ‘‘he’’; ‘‘to be’ is the in- | 
finitive form, present tense, of tire verl | 
‘*be’’, and with its complement “king” | 
is used as phrase object of ‘‘hoped’’ 
‘‘king’’ being predicate 
sometimes called, attribute complement) 
is a noun in the nominative case of tie 
verb, and of the same person, number and 
gender as is ‘‘he’’, to whom it refers. 


Government Wants 
Women 


Allteachers should try the U.S. Government Ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the eutire ce untry, 
Within the nextfew months. The positions to be filled 
pay trom $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Tistitute, Dept. G, 113, 
Rochester, N.Y. for larve descriptive book, showing 
the positions open, and civing many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent free of charge. 








1 Dus 
‘Cash Paid 
| Book, Every Day Plans and 

representative in each locality 


(liberal commissions) for securing subscriptions to Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, Pathfinder, Seeley’s Question 
The Year's Entertainments, 
and prefer the services of a present subseriber. 


We desire an active 


Kach subscriber to either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans receives a free copy 


of PRACTICAL SELECTIONS. Being 


subscriptions doubly easy. 


able to 


offer this book makes the securing of 





_ Every teacher should have, 

| Every Day Plans (3 Vol. Set) $1.00 

The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vol Set) $1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book $1.00 


| Your choice of above with either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans Que Vear 
| $1.90, together with a copy of our new 320 page cloth bound book, Practical 
Selections 


You should keep this offer in mind when renewing your subseription, 


g The French, | 


intelli- | 


and might be made very | 





attribute (or, as | 








bit- | 


as Norih ! 
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Tells About Most Remarkable 
Piano and Organ Offer Ever Made 


Cornish Pianos and Organs, famous through- 














out the world for purity of 

tone and exceptional lasting suteepon 

qualities, are now sold at or 25 Years 
i : Think of That 

the lowest prices ever quoted 


for high grade instruments. You can buy 


Direct from Factory at Factory Price 


Save from a third to a half what dealers charge, freight paid 
if you wish. Try the Cornish in your own home—if not 
absolutely satisfactory, return it to us within a year at our 
expense and your payments will be refunded with interest, 
Every Cornish Piano or Organ guaranteed for 25 years? per- 
fect service, and you are fully protected by our guarantee in 
writing. You can take 4 years to pay. No more liberal 
offersof standard pianos and organs ever made. This isa 
remarkable buying opportunity. 


na OP 


“None Better in the World” 


—No matter what the price. Better 
instruments can’t be made. The 
material and workmanship in every 
Cornish instrument is perfect. The 
price is remarkably low when you 
buy direct from factory, the 
Cornish way, which eliminates 
the middleman. 

Cornish Perfection 

Backed by Over 

50 Years’ Experience 

Over 250,000 Cornish instru- 
ments in use today, — 5,000 
unsolicited testimonials (re- 
gistered) from satisfied pur- 
chasers in every section of the 
world. Special terms and dis- 
counts to religious and charit- 
able institutions, 


Free Book Explains All 


Send For It 

Our new Catalog is tho 
handsomest plano aud 
organ book ever pul- 
lished—it contains proof 
of every reason for Cor- 
nish superiority. Sent 
FREfon request. Say 
whether you are in- 
terested in pianos or 
organs. Receipt of 
book means no obli- 
gation on your part, 
Write today. Please 
mention this paper. 


The Cornish 
Company 


Organs 


Washington, N. J: 


Qh christmas FostCards| 0} 
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Is 

indispensable. To we 

and inflamed eyes and ¢ranulated 
lids. it gives alMost instant relief. 


25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE.BOOKLET FREE 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS E co. 
165-9 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Superfluous Hair-Growths Killed 


1 know all about superfluous hair and will ¢ heer 
fully tell you HOW, inthe privacy of your ow? 
room, you can actually cure yourself of this obnox- 
ious and huniliating disfigureme nt. Address 
(Mrs.) Eloise Clark, Syracuse New York, 
Dept, 300, Send Stamp. 


EDDINGS! , 27%", $7.50 
or Announcements 4. 
With 2 sets of envelopes —- Engraved and printe 
100 Visiting Cards SOc Samples on request: 
R. N. SHORTZ, 60th and Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, Pé. 
‘FORMERLY THE RUBEN PRESS 
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Are YouA 


Truss Victim 


If so, the BROOKS APPLIANCE is made for 
You; You and all other Men, Women and Children 
who are sufferers from this annoying and danger 
ous trouble. That truss you have been wearing 
one of many you have tried—chafed and irritated 
youand was worse than nothing. It had springs 
and pads and harness and straps and fixings galore 
and was continually getting out of shape—slipping 
down or working upand always needing attention. 
linen, there Were salves and washes and ointments 
tomake the case worse and harder to bear, I want 
tosay that you will find none of these annoyances 
and vexationsin the BROOKS APPLIANCE, 


least they are reduced to a minimum, This AP 


PLIANCE was made with a view to climinate, to 


doaway with just such trouble, I would have 
heen foolish to work half a lifetime, thinking out 
and perfecting a thing that had no advantage or 
was not better than scores of other inventions 
upon the market. In my APPLIANCE you will 
find fhe old) objectionable features LEFT OUT, 
You will tind iteasy to wear. You will scarcely 
realize you are Wearing it. There is no binding, 
drawing and slipping out of plaee. Tt does its 
work effectively and with comfort to the wearer, 
[want you toread my book, in which T have taken 
pains to give full particulars about it. Then there 
are a few letters printed in it—selected at random 
from among hundreds written by men and women 
who have been cured, You can write these folks: 
andsee What they say. If [T were you I would see 
to this matter without Waiting. You can put off 
some things without running much risk, but a rup 
ture isa dangerous proposition to neglect. A rupture 
isnotonly bad and serious of itself, but it leads to 
things infinitely worse. Fill out coupon and mail 
TODAY, Tomorrow will do, but today is better, 


Don’t Make The 
Child Wear a 


At| 


Does Away With The Truss 





New Invention That Holds More Firmly, Comfortably and 
Surely. Recommended by Hundreds of Physicians. 





SENT ON TRIAL 





| 
| 


tee 


The above is C. E. Brooks of 


If you have tried most everything else, come to 
SUCCESS, 
cure, showing my Appliance and giving you prices 
were cured, It isinstant relief when all others fai 

I send on trial to prove what I say is true. 


read, Fill out free coupon below and mail today. 
pliance or not, 





If ruptured write him today 


You are the judgeand ouce having seen my illustrated 
book and read it you will be as enthusiastic as my hundreds of patients whose letters you may also 


'Ten Reasons Why 


‘You Should Send For Brooks’ 
Rupture Appliance 





1. Itis absolutely the only Appliance of the kind 
on the market today,and in it are embodied the 
principles thatinventors have soughtafter for years 

2. The Appliance for retaining the rupture can- 
not be thrown out of position, 

3. Being an air cushion of soft rubber it clings 
closely to the body, yet never blisters or causes 
irritation, 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, used in 
other trusses, it is not cumbersome or ungainly, 

5. Itis small, soft and pliable, and positively 
cannot be detected through the clothing. 

6. The soft pliable bands holding the Appliance 
do not give one the unpleasant sensation He wear- 
ing a harness, 

7. There is nothing about it to get foul, and 
when it becomes soiled it can be washed without 
injuring it in the least. 

&. There are no metal springs in the Appliance 
to torture one by cutting and bruising the flesh, 

9. Allofthe material of which the Appliances 
are made is of the very best that money can buy, 
} making it a durable and safe appliance to wear, 

10. My reputation for honesty and fair dealing is 

so thoroughly established by an experience of over 
thirty years of dealing with the public, and my 
prices are so rensonable, my terms so fair, that 
| there certainly should be no hesitancy in Fending 
free coupon today. 





| 
' 





| Gunes at the Age of 76 


! 
Mr, ©. KE. Brooks, Marshall, Mich, - 
Dear Sir: 

IT began using your Appliance for the cure of 
rupture ([ had a pretty bad case) I think in May 
105 On November 20, 1905, | quit using it. Since 
that time L have not needed or used it. Lam well 
of rupture and rank myself among those cured by 
the Brooks Discovery, which, considering my age, 


Marshall, 


Mich., the Inventor, 
who has been curing rupture for over 30 years, 


me. Where others fail is where | have my greatest 


Send attached coupon today and 1 will send you free my illustrated book on rupture and ard ‘6 years, I regard as remarkable, 


and names of many people who have tried it and 


! Very sincerely yours 
1 Remember, I use no salves, no harness, no lies. ; 


SAM A. HOOVER, 


High Point, N.C. 


It’s well worth your time whether you try my ap- 














Truss Through Life 


I Want to Reach the Parents of Every 
Ruptured Child in the Country 





The Truss is a Flesh Torturing Invention Fit Only 
As a Relic of Barbarity 


Twantthemto know about the Automatic Air 


Cision Rupture Appliance that Imake for child 
Tou Who are afflicted in this way. 





The Brooks Appliance Cured His Rupture, Now | 
He Is As Sound And Whole As If He Had 
Never Seen Ruptured 


My appliance ean be puton any child with per- 
feet safety to the little one. For growing children 
there js nothing better to be had—no matter how 
Much you pay—than my Appliance. IT want the 
Parents or others who may mavechildren in. their 
“re to understand that there should be no delay 
in ketting proper help for ruptured ebildren, * | 
J eer aay thatthe rupture is allowed to go on 

Hhout the right means of correcting it—just so 


much harder will it be for the child to get rid of it. 
No ruptured child can ever be free from the 

thoughts of the rupture and it is not fair to any 

child 

children. 

ruptured children do not have an equal chance. 
Common trusses do not help. 


Thousands of men and women know that from | 


their own experience with such trusses. 

But it is not necessary for children to wear harsh, 
cumbersome, steel trusses any more, 

You may have had to wear something like this 
but don’t make your child do it, Give the child 
something better. 

My Appliance is better and I want to prove it to 
you, 

I will make an Appliance to the child’s measure, 


} send it on TRIAL—put it into your hands to see 


and use and then you can say whether itis what I 
claim or not, 
The Automatic Air Cushion conforms to every 


| movement of the child: there is an even, gentle 


pressure which gradually binds the broken parts 
together—as you would bind a broken limb—and 
then no matter how much the child jumps, runs, 


|} rolls over or falls down—the pressure is kept up | 


just the same—al ways drawing the parts together. 
Write me today and get all the information 
send the coupon, 


Others Failed But 
The Appliance Cured 


( E, Breoks, 
Marshall, Mich. 
Dear Sir:— 
Your Appliance did all you claim for the little 
boy and more, for it cured him sound and well. 
itcured him 3 months after he had 


hegun to wear 


it. We had tried several other remedies and got 


| 
norehef, and | shall certainly recommend it to | | 
| 


fricnds, for we surely owe it to you, 
Yours respectfully, 
WM. PATTELSON. 
No. 7175. Main St. Akron, O, 


not to have an equal chance with other Man Thankful 


No matter What we may wish to think— 


Child Curedin 4 Months 


«. KE. Brooks, 

Dear Sir:- The baby’s rupture is altogether cured, 
thanks to your Appliance and we are so thankful 
to you. If we could only have known of it 
sooner our little boy would not have had to suffer 
nearas much ashe did, He wore your brace a 
little over four months and has not worn it now 
for six weeks, Yours very truly, 

ANDREW EGGENBERGER, 

21 Jansen St., Dubuque, lowa. 


Pennsylvania 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, 
| Marshall, Mich. 
| Dear Sir:— 
Yerhaps it will interest you to know that I have 
| been ruptured six years and have always had 
trouble with it till | got your Appliance. Itis very 
easy to Wear, fits neat and snug, and is not in the 
way atany time, day ornight. In fact, at times J 
did not know I had it on; it just adapted itself to 
the shape of the body and seemed to be a part of 
the body, asit clung to the spot, no matter what | 
position T was in, | 
} 
! 








It would bea veritable God-send to the unfortu- 
nates who suffer from rupture if all could procure 
They 


Recommend From 
the Brooks Rupture Appliance and wear it. Texas Farmer 
would certainly never regret it. eB ; 


3rooks, 

My rupture is now all healed up and nothing Marshall, Mich. 
ever did it but your Appliance. Whenever the) pear Sir:— . 
opportunity presents itself I willsay a good word | | feel it my duty to let you, and also all people 
for your Appliance, and also the honorable way in| afiiieted as I was, know what your Appliance has 

which you deal with ruptured people. It isa pleas- | dene forme. I have been ruptured for many years 
| ure to recommend a good thing among your friends | and have worn many different trusses, but never 

or strangers. I am, ; got any relief until [got your Appliance, I put it 
Yours very sincerely, a on last November, but had very little faith in it, 

JAMES A, BRITTON, but must say Tam now cured. J have laid it away 

| 80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. —have had it off for two weeks and doing all kinds 
| of farm work with ease, While I was wearing it, [ 
had la grippe and coughed a great deal but it held 


Remember all right. Words cannot express my gratitude 


towards youand your Appliance, Willrecommend 
I send my Appliance on trial to prove what I say 


it to all ruptured people, 
Yours sincerely, 
jistrue. Youareto be the judge. Fill out free = é 
| coupon below and mail today. | Bald Prairie, Texas, 








J. FE. LONG. 





Free Information Coupon 
C. E. BROOKS, 1049 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Please send me by mail, in plain wrapper, your illustrated book and full informa- 
tion about your Appliance for the cure of rupture. 


uN 


I 


| 


| We Ict him wear it for about a yearin all, although | 


Name..... Shignisadeesceadacacsussslasseadaeds 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Inexpensive Christmas Gifts 


Teachers, do you realize how highly your pupils value a little remembrance from you at Christmas time, even though it may be 


only a card expressing your good wishes and 


yood will ¢ 


realize, and it will pay you big returns in the good will of your pupils, which is an exceedingly valuable asset of any teacher. At 


Christmas time the air is full of the spirit of good will manifested in the giving of little remembrances. 


If the teacher fails to remem- 


ber her pupils in this way, they are disappointed, and a disappointed school is not a good recommend for the teacher. 
For 24 years we have made a specialty of supplying teachers with inexpensive gifts for their pupils, and by buying and manufac- 


turing them in immense quantities we are able to give far better values than the small dealer. 


This year we have many entirely new 


and exceptionally pretty and appropriate remembrances, some of which are described herewith. 


Dainty Gift Books 
at Half Price 











i | 
Lh 

Wiite covers with flowers ip tatural colors and 
titles Im gold, 45,x6%,, 16 pages of heavy enameled 
paper, beautitully printed in colors and interspersed 
with flowers in natural colors a revelation for beauty 
and economy 1 price, 

These are the Titles: Christmas Token, Christ- 
mas ‘Tide, Rose Leaves, Eriendship Token, Pansies 
for Thoughts, Violets to Greet You, Links of Memory, 
Greetings from Longtellow, Forget-Me-Nots, Thoughts 
for Companions 

Publishers price, 25¢ each 


Our price, postpaid, 12'. cents each. 





Beautiful Art 


82 pages 51, N7, 





Looks, 
beautifully printed 
on heavy plate paper 
in colors in gold with 
exquisite floral de 


signs ip natural colors 


accompanying the 
text, padded covers 
with tithes and ex 


quisite floral desigus 
in gold and natural 
colors, cach ina neat 
box, 
Publisher's price, 
5c euch. 
Our price.postpaid, 
25c each 














Padded Series 
TITLES 


tuderthe Holly Bough, 


Flowers aud Fruits from 


Kiley, Buds and Blossoms from Bugene  Fictd, | 
laurels from Browning, Heartsease from Phillips | 
Brooks, Wild Flowers from Whittier, Rose Garkiunds 


from Tennyson, Lilies of the Valley from Lonetcllow, 
Rosemary from Shakespeare, Violets from Lowell, | 
Beautiful Words from the Bible, Holly Berries from 
the Poets. 


Christmas Hangers 
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especially big values,finest imported booklets,about 
Sad inehes, beautifully lithographed and embossed, 
four inside pages, tied with ribbon, large assortment of 
desigus, usually sell for considerably more than our 
price. Two different assortments, as follows : 

Jeweled.— Design on front page beautifully jeweled 
in colors, Illustration above fails to do them justice, 
Entirely new this season, Each in an envelope, We 
suarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 5c each. 


Without Jeweling.—line assortment of beautiful 
booklets, each inan envelope. 4c each. 


HOLLY BOOKSIARKS 
These Holly Bookmarks are finely 
lithographed and embossed, 2x6 
inches. 1 cent each. 
Teacher’s bame printed 
quantity for 25¢ extra, 
CHRISTIIAS SELECTIONS 
A book of 200 pages of choice reci- 
tations and readings for Christmas. | 
30, cents. 
CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS 
A Choice collection of 85 Christ- 
mus Recitations, 10 cents. 


on any 





Xmas Seals, 5¢ pky. of 25. 

Santa Claus Seals, 5¢ pkg. of 25, 
Nias Tags, dc pkg. of 6, 

Xmas Labels, gummed, lve pkg. 





Dennison’s best Paper Napkins for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or any occasion, 7¢ a dozen, postpaid. 

Xmas Cards. —l'o enclose in packages,5¢ pkg. of 8. 

Autumn Leaf Seals.—Natural colors, 5¢ pkg. of 
50, special bargain. 


Xmas Stamps.— Postage stamp style, assorted de- 
signs, book of 80 for 10c. 


Christmas Postcards 


We have four particular- 
ly fine assortments : 


Velvet.—Velvet flowers, 
embossed, hand colored, 
each in envelope, beautiful 
cards never sold for less 
than 5¢ cach, our price, 3c 
each. 

Imported.—I xtra fine 
Imported postcards em- 
ossed, usually sold for 
double our price, big assort- 
ment of beautiful designs. 
1 1=2c each, 25 or more, 
iceach. 

Domestic,—Finest cards 
made in this country, ele- 
gant assortment, of em- 
bossed, no cheap cards, tc 














Beautiful imported cards, about 84,.x7%y, with ribbon 
hangers, appropriate Christmas verse several de- 
sizus assorted, a bent ornament for any room, the 
kind your pupils Will pin upat home and prize highly | 
and the price is low, 2 t-2¢ each. | 

Envelopes 6c per dozen, 


John Wilcox 


each, 25 for 15c. 
Watercolor Xmas Postcards. —Especially for col- 
oring by hand, beautiful designs, fc each, 
Agents can sell our cards at double our prices, 
money back if notentirely satisfactory, Pupils can 
sell to schoolmates and others and earn spending 








ew 


Christmas Booklets!’ New Year Postcards 


Beautiful New Year designs in same four assort 


) Ment as Xmas Postcards at same prices, 


Calendars 


Very pretty imported cards, assorted designs of 


flowers with scripture motto, embossed, about sxtt, 
worth double the price. 5¢ each. 
Mlegant large cut-out floral novelties, about lox t2, 


well worth 25c. Our Price, 15c, 


Small Calendar Pads. 2¢ each. 


Christmas Cards 





Special Bargain Series 2 
These consist of two cards, about 4!,x64,, tied to 


gether with ribbon. The front card has designs of 
holly, scenery, etc., elegantly lithographed, with an 
appropriate Christinas greeting, ‘The second card has 
anbappropriate poem and is neatly printed in colors, 
[tis only by making them in immense quantities that 
we are able to offer them at 4 cents each. 

For 50 cents additional we can add a card with the 
names Of pupils, teacher, date and place, on any sized 
order, This makes a specially beautiful Christmas 
Souvenir. 


Other Styles, Single Cards 


Series A.—About $'5x5!,, embossed, assorted de- 


A trifling amount will give your pupils far more pleasure than most of you | 
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Requisites for Reading 
| (Continued from page 1y) 
(he will rapidly associate the idea with 
the written word, which is but the sign 
of the idea. 

The general import of the argument is 
that reading calls for a certain general 
culture—that is, a man or child must 
read up to elevated literature, Reading 
in our schools falls short of this level, 

The proper preparation of the mind for 
reading comes from many sources—but, 
especially in children, it is based—as 
seen in our best primary readers—upon 
personal observation of mature and con. 
tact with men, 

On the whole, when we consider how 
much cultivation is involved in complete 





| requisites for reading, we cease to think 


the remark extravagant that ‘‘to read 


John Ruskin is a liberal education.”’ 





The Thermometer and the 
Weather Chart 


(Continued from Page 28) 


dren take pencils and each child writes 





the sentence he has been thinking. The 
child may misspell the word in his first 
attempt to write the sentence containing 
it. If this is true, again place the word 
on the board. Erase it again and_ let 
him correct his work. The only time 
that the child needs to know the spelling 
of a word is when he wishes to use the 
word in his writing. This kind of a 
spelling lesson affords him the oppor- 
tunity. 

Further use may be made of the new 
words, by letting children tell on paper, 
how they read the temperature of the 
schoolroom by means of the thermome- 
ter. This is an account that is to be 
taken to the home and is to be so accur- 
ate that it will explain to the people in 
the home how temperature is read and 
measured, 

The next month's article will take up 


| the problem of the children,—'‘ How to 


signs, ic. each. 120 for $1. 
Series C.—About 4'4x6, embossed, assorted de- 
signs. 1!.c each, 80 for $1. | 


Series E.—Very pretty,5x7, embossed fowers and 
scenery. 2c. each, 60 for $1. 


All goods sent postpaid on receipt of price, No 
free samples, Catalog Free. 

Don’t forget to ask for our special catalogue of 
Silverware, Watches, Jewelry, Cut Glass, Silk Uim- 
brellas, etc., if you wish anything in these lines, Big- 
gest bargain of the seasou in Solid Silver Teaspoons 
made by the Gorham Co, of New York, pretty *Port- 








land” pattern, 75 cts, each, $3.50 for six, marked if yeu | 


wish. Money cheerfully refunded for unmarked 
spoons if not more than satisfactory in every respect. 
Waltham Watches, 20-year gold filled case, open face, 
men’s 18, 16 or 12 size, and ladies’ 6 size, for $10, 
Ladies’ small 0 size 811.50, by prepaid express, until 
Xmas, Men's solid: gold cull links, satin finish, Old 
English initial engraved if you wish, $3.50 pair, or 
gold filled at $1.00; ladies’ size, solid gold $2.50, gold 
filled Fi cts. to FLL. Tall Detachable Handle Um 
brellas, union silk, $2.50 to §10; extra quality pure 
silk, sterling silver inlaid handles, worth $7.50, special 
at ® by prepaid express, 

Order Early, in November if possible, as both mail 
and express are delayed during the Xmas rush, 


Milford, N. Y. 
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ANY SPACE 


teniion to 


GOLDEN 
low prices, 


entire production sol 
is the reason wecan offer. them at such 
! Our Sectional Bookcases are the product of years of undivided at 


} bindny, disappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROSI MFG. CO,, 
VYanuf | 
Branch Office, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. \ 


On Approval. Freight Paid — 


$175 LU RASECM, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
Ment under our own payente, tn our own factory, and the 


direct to the home and oftice, That 
reasonable prices, 


this one line of manufacture, Book Sections have nen- 


OAK, Other styles and finishes at correspondingly 
Write for New Catalogue No, 24. | 
Little Falls, N. Y. | 


vwetuvers of Sectional Bookcases and biling Cabinets 


LATEST PARISIAN NECKWEAR, 12c. 
AND 27c which does not pay 
cost of mailing and 
advt. but to’ introduce our 1913 
CATALCG we make these special 
redin ed ‘prices. 
1 and 2, collar and jabot with 
beautiful lace trimmings 12ets 
3, beautiful silk messaline bow 
inall colors . - « Lets 
5 and 7, latest style, velvet bows 
with buckle or crochet rose, in 
allcolors . . . 2+. 1Rets 
6, silk net bow with rose of silk 
ribbon 2 « 0 + BROS 
8,°9, 10, latest style Parisian 
neckwear,collar and jabot 27¢ets 
12, 13, most artistic velvet ribbon 
bow with baby Irish ‘lace medal- 
lions in allcolors, 27 ¢ts.each 
Write for our Large New Cata- 
logue containing over one thou- 
sand beautiful em- F 
broidery.laces, ete 






























HELPFUL BOOKS AND MAGAZINES ;*;: 


THE EMERSON LIBRARY CO., + Spokane, Washington 


LADIE Make Shields at Home, $10.00 per 100. Work 
4 sent prepaid to relinble women. Particulars 
for stamped envelope, Eureka Co., Dept, 29, Kalamazoo,Mich, 





Teachers we pay you for the names of your women 
EO s friends interested in buying embroid- 
ered holiday goods at Wholesale Prices. Catalog and de- 
tails Free. W. J. DICK CO,, Desk P-18, CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE HAND EMBROIDERY, Dept. 50, 67 Irving Place, N.Y. City 


make a Weather Chart that will show the 
daily rise and fali in temperature; giv- 
ing full directions for the making.”’ 


Elementary Science 
(Continued from page 30) 

to see clouds hiding the mountain tops. 
When people climb up to whiere the 
clouds are, they find themselves in a fog, 
just as one sometimes finds himself ona 
foyyy morning, or as one sometimes is 
when standing near a locomotive that is 
just starting up and blowing steam out 
sideways, that is, from the cylinders. 
One may therefore say that a cloud is tog 
up in the air and that fog is a cloud down 
on the ground, Looking at the tea kettle, 
at the locomotive, and at the water boil- 
ing in the schoolroom, all should give 
children more definite ideas of the nature 
of both clouds and fog. The finer points 
of condensation and the necessary dust 
atoms are better left untouched,  Indecd 
it is a pity we cannot paraphrase the long 
word as neatly as we may evaporation +0 
as to express the idea in terms of | the 
children’s experience, 

The degrec of heat necessary to make 

water boil is not a profitable topic for 
elementary school children. (Thermome- 
ters that may be in their homes never 
revister the boiling point. ‘Anyway we 
| have seen that water will dry up at any 
ordinary temperature if only the air it 
self is dry enough. The increasing ca 
pacity of air to hold water as its tem- 
perature rises is another phase that should 
be avoided at this time. 

The turning point where water becomes 
ice is much easier to- handle in a definite 
way. Everybody in almost every part of 
the United States is acquainted with the 
phenomenon of freezing. While the 
teacher can hardly direct observations of 
this and need not do so, she may follow 
it up to yood advantage. The lines one 
sees shooting out on the surface of freed 
ing water are of the satne general nature 
as those on a frosted window pane. 

The freezing point and melting poitt 
are the same thing. An excellent start 10 
reading the thermometer is the exercise 
in finding the freezing point. The ac 
curacy Of any thermometer, so far 4 
concerns its freezing point, may be 
tested by standing the instrument in4 
vessel of melting ice or snow. Consider 
able interest will be shown in a competl 
tive test of thermometers that parents 
may be persuaded to permit their child- 
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Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


Every Woman Knows that Physical 
Culture re 
stores youthful outlinesand health tothe 
body. Kathryn Murray, afterten year’s 
study, has perfected a scientific system 
of Facial Physical Culture which re- 
stores youthful expression, contour and 
healthy freshness to the Face in’ the 
same marked degree. = This system 
remedies, removes and prevents 


Lines on Forehead 
‘‘Crow’s Feet,’’ etc. 
Drawn Down Features 
Sagging Cheeks 
Drooping Mouth Corners 
Double Chin 
Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Withered and Yellow Necks 
Flaccid or Wasted Tissues 
Congested, Muddy Complexion 
(By invigorated circulation) 
Misdeveloped Muscles 
Miss Murray’s Book. ‘*Pace and Figure,’’ 
tells how young women can enhance aud pre 
serve, and older women restore, facial beauty, 
No one is too old to beneltit. This book also de 
scribes Splendid New Physical Culture Course 


for the Body. Write for it today, FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Dept. P11, 4175S. Dearborn St., 


MUSIC 


Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ren to bring to school. 
often result from the tube slipping down 
on the metal scale. Two 


store varied from five to fifteen degrees, 
depending on the position of the fluid, 
red-colored spirits in this case. 


The use of the thermometer and the 


reading of it should go together in class | 


discussion. The reading of it should 
probably follow the usual exercises in 
reading time, for there is much greater 
social need for the latter. The study of 
thermometer cannot be made to ad- 
vantage so early asa study of evapora- 
lion, possibly not until the third grade. 
The consiruction and workinys of the 
thermometer should be reserved for the 
elementary science work of the upper 
grammar grades. 





Education and Eugenics 
(Continued from page 12) 
the integrity of tite common race life, 
here the teacher can cease to acquiesce 
and can adapt rather than adopt the prin- 


; ciples under consideration, 


| into 


A Great Cosmic Brotherhood 
But there are those among us who see 
a divine spark of life in all races and in- 


dividuals among men. We see a great 
cosmic brotherhood slowly emerging. 


We behold a great throny of the common 


people arising to assume the reins of their | 


own government, There is no wealth 
but spiritual lite. There no power 
save Divine Power, and common man is 
its chief instrumentality. Let those who 
would go about seeking the breaks and 
the bruises on the outer margins of our 
human nature turn their lamp of inquiry 
into the great heart of our common hu- 
mnanity and find there all the substantial 
elements of worth and ability necessary 
for unfoldment into splendid and beauti- 
ful character. Let them seek to provide 
for our great common childhood all the 


is 


Inaccuracies | 


\ 


thermometers | 
obtained last spring at a five and ten cent | 





physical nurture, all the play and social | 
intercourse, all the work and industry, all | 


the religious expericnee, all the voca- 
tional and economic discipline for which 
liuman instinet the world over so loudly 
ealls. Let them provide that practically 
every youny person shall find a place to 


live and work wherein his best latent 
powers will be called into serviee, and 
Where the light of hope and faith may 


shine on undimmed unto ihe end of lite. 


A Summing Up 
Let us summarize the discussion, 
contention follows: 
1. We must have amore comprehensive 
scheme for our eugenics program, taking 
account the substantial unity and 


My 


| solidarity of the whole race as pointed 


TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


We want to advertise and introduce our home study 
music lessons into all parts of America, and will vive 
you absolutely free instruction if you will simply ree 
ommend the International Institute to your friends 
after you learn to play, 

We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando- 


| ings forces 


out by the common instinctive disposi- 
tions potentially present in all the human 
young. 

2. We must provide that all the teach- 
the school teachers, the min 


| isters and the popular and educational 


lin, Guitar, Banjo, Brass Instruments, Cello and Sight, 


Singing, You may not know one note from another; 
yet, by our wonderfully simple and thorough method, 
you can soon learn toplay. If you nuré an advanced 
player you will receive special instruction, 

Our lessons are sent weekly. ‘They are so simple and 
éasy that they are recommended to any person or Little 
childwho can read English. Photographs and draw 
ings make everything plain. 

If you accept our freetuition offer you will be asked to 
bay only a very small amount (averaging UL cents a 
week) to cover postage and necessary sheet music. We 
have successfully taught others and we can successfully 
teach you. 

Write today for our Free booklet, which explains 
everything. It will convince you and cost you nothing. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
9S Fifth Ave., Dept. 340 B. New York 


Cash or Credit. 


cerer FREE 
Handsome Gold Bracelet, set with 

klingAmeth at given fer eclling 20 
aD \ ey utiful COLORED ART PICTURES 
WV Gg many world famovis) at 10 cents each. 
Soy ‘Write for 20 pictures. 


Y < e trust you. Wri 
1}I)\\° @EM ART CO., Dept 30, Battle Creek,Mich 


Illinois Course of Study 


_ 1912 Edition. Fifth Revision 
_linois has the most complete and best Course of 
Study known to educators, Prepared under direction 
A standing committee of thirteen of the County Super 
intendent’s Section of the [linois State Teachers Asso 
Cuuion, In use since iss, Fifth Revision completed 
August 1912, Over two thousand representative su- 
eae ents, principals and teachers asked for sug 
stent tw enty-seven persons selected for special fit 
eae the committe in its work. The best course 
Clonehe ished for the schools of any state, 248 large, 
by a Written pages. 30 cents postpaid. In quantity 
Y “Xpress or freight, not prepaid 20 cents, 


C.-T, PARKER, ‘Publisher, ‘Taylorville, Il. 


Instruments supplied when needed, 

















writers—shall be made acquainted with 
the tacts of inheritance and the great pos- 
sibilites of a rightly ordered environment 
as an agency for transforming crude ani- 
malism into human characters of spiritual 
supremacy. 


3. While it is true that there are a few 
insane, imbecile and otherwise weak 


and degenerate human betngs among us, I 
challenge the'‘ biometricians’’ to show un- 
der fair considerations that the great cen- 
trai stream of humanity is other than good 


and comparatively sound ‘‘imanstuff’? at } 


birth—a raw material out of which ade- 





| 


quate training can bring all needed per- | 


tection of characier. 

4. Finally, education as an ally ot Ku- 
genics must enter aggressively a compara- 
tively untried field. That is, it must try 
out a more definite plan for making the 
mind of man supreme over his physical 
nature--so train the young all alony the 
way tiat he shall become master over all 
hurtful physical appetites, and that his 
physical well-being shall have the ad- 
vantage of the powerful healing agency 
of a mind stimulated by joy and social 
sympathy and hope of the future. I must 
be understood in this matter, if nowhere 
else ; I mean that when we learn how to 
bring out by well-rounded course of train- 
ing the best inherent mind activities of 
our common man that nearly all the sore 
spots and inherent sickness now found in 
him by the ‘‘biometricians’ will disap- 

(Continued on page 50) 








open. 


portant industry. 


will be taught in every school. 


is more and more appreciated. 


course, 


benefit to school girls. 

It is already used as a text 
book in numbers of schools 
and is read by thousands of 
school officials, teachers and 
scholars, Let us send you 

Sample Copies Free 

so that you may judge it for 
yourself—then you'll gladly 
pay $1.00 to have it come to 
you monthly for 5 years, 
Use the coupon. 


FARM JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 





Inspire the Children With 
Love for the Country 


‘Teach them farming—no other study so fascinating—no other field so 
Even if the teaching of agriculture is not yet compulsory in your 
school, you owe it to vour pupils to instruct them in this most im- 


And you should begin now to prepare yourse/f for the time when farming 
It’s bound to come. 


As it becomes harder and harder to wrest a livelihood from the crowded 
cities, the necessity for teaching farming in the schools of the country 


In seventeen states agriculture has been made a part of the regular school 
Others will rapidly fall into line 


‘There is no more practical and pleasurable way for you and your scholars 
to secure a knowledge of farming than through the pages of 


FARM JOURNAL 


“Unlike Any Other Paper”’ 


reve © bbee ” ‘ . e e - . ° 
Vhis “little paper” with the biggest circulation of any farm paper, is 
edited by practical farmers for practical farmers. 

No idealistic theories, no sleepy preachments, no dry-as-dust statistics 
just interesting, practical, common-sense facts about farming and farm life 
—with a plentiful seasoning of quaint humor and homely philosophy. 


It pictures the country and its people as they. really are, and it is as 
wholesome as a breath of country air. 
anything else that children shouldn’t read. 


Farm Journal also contains valuable housekeeping hints and splendid 
articles from sensible women which will prove of special interest and 
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Please send me, without charge, sample 
copies of FARM JOURNAL. 







Name 






Addres 8 





Name of School 






Name of Chairman of School Board 










Address ____ 
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Memory I 


ry To All Achievement 


A perfect memory is not a peculiar gift to a choice few, but can be easily acquired by anyone. 





Prof. 

Henry 

Dickson 

America’s fore- 
most authority on 
Memory Training, 
Publie Speaking, 
Self Expression and 
Principal of the Dick- 
son Memory School, 
Auditorium Bldg., 
Chicago. 


of pupils in leading se 


The Dickson Method of Memory Training Makes You “Forget Proof” 


Ten minutes a day of your spare time will give you this training and not interfere with your work. 
y course of scientifie, prestion! home study, the resultof many years personal contact with thousands 
wols and colleges, us their instructor, searching for means of strengthening 
their memories, enables you to think on your feet, overcome self-consciousness and bashfulness—to 
classify impressions, names, ideas, facts and arguments so that they are ready for instant use, 
My course has transformed thousands of failures into successes—it will 
make you successful. Write today for free booklet and convincing facts. 


How To Get a FREE Copy of This Valuable 
ook, “How To Speak In 


an 
—a9 
Book Publ ; ¢ ° 
eds of t) i be" 
Price of book, $2.00—write and learn how to obtain a copy absolutely free. ‘| ng 
o 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bidg., Chicag 


De-luxe edition, handsomely illustrated, richly bound, exactly suited to meet 
needs of the man or woman who desires to be a successful public speaker, 
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SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 





thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live, No need to s} cad months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllable System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. pimple, Practical, 
Speedy. Sure. Noruledlines—no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems. No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the 
entire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters, lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now 
carn shorthand for their own use, Does not take continual 
daily practice as with other systems. Our graciuates hold 
high-grade positions everywhere, Semd to-day for booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 











Home Study Magazine 


The best daily helpfor teachers fortheir own de- 
velopment inthe progress of eventsand for use in 
their classes that is offered to-day in America It is 
not a technical teacher’s journal of plansand meth 
ods, and therefore does not cover ground of any other 
publication you receive, 


Send 50 Cents 


You will be- 





For a six month’s trial subscription, 
come a permanent reader. 


Home Study Magazine, 
627 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Copled 250, $1 Dz. Postais t Photo on 50¢ Doz. on But- 
%& Photos tons 4, 250. Stamp Photos ) “4 
Photo Jewelry, Films developed, printe: Kodaks, su 


Lockets, 
» Enlargem~' 
plies. Lil. Cat. free. Agts. Watd. Sunbeam Photo Co., Dept N Urooklyn, N.¥- 
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School Souvenirs 


For Holidays, Anniversaries, or Close of School 
Beautiful, Artistic, Pleasing to Both Teacher and Pupil 





Are Made Especially For Each School 
We 
school, 
of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It 
that 


accept- 















priut your Souvenir especially for your 
It bears your name and the name 


personal features 
Souvenirs 
the pupil, 
be treasured 
yond anuy ordinary gift 
The fact that the 
Photograph or that of School 


is” these 


out sO 
to 


to 


make 


able and = cause 


them far he- 


card, 
‘Teacher's 


Building can be added at) so 


small a cost is a most at- 


tractive feature, 








“s Sunshine 
~_ Souvenirs 


this Souvenir, but cannot show its real 
@, It is composed of two cards, The front card 
The flowers represented are the Yellow 
On this is 





Sunshine Souvenir 


With Photograph 
The cut shows the general design of 


beauty when produced in colors, 
has a tastv floral Cesign enclosing a panel, 
Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. 


printed the name of the school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired, The second card has beautiful rose border, 


‘ars the names of all the pupils. The two cards are tied at the 


cord, 


and on this appe 


corner with silk 
With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; 


= 
PRICE Without Photograph ; 55 cts. a dozen ; 


Morning-Glory--One Card , 
peepee 


ndditional Souvenirs, 6c each. 
additional Souvenirs, 5 cts. each 


ian 





This new single card Souvenir: is 


exceedingly handsome, As the eut | 







shows,one side has a design of Morn- | ry esse be Go 

ing Glory flowers, with yreeting. é | HALLIDAY sc OES afd 
On the opposite side of the card | | Sod Shoot Drie? “aS Op, . } 
there isa Morning Glory border ag eg f ‘Og 


On this side the tiame 


Varn 






two designs. 


of the school teacher and names of | ee 

all the pupils are printed. As many a / 
as fifty-four pupils names can be / 
placed on this ecard. Prices:—One 


dozen, 60 cents; additional cards, 4 
cents each. 

Card Without Special Names. 
We furnish these Morning Glory 
cards, just as deseribed above, but 
without any special printing and 
having an appropriate verse in place 
of the particulars of school and 
pupils’ names.  Price:—30 cents a 
dozen. Additional cards 2¢ each. 


Floral Souvenirs.—Two Card 


Our popular serics for two or three seasons, 
Violet, Easter Lily, Golden Rod, Forget-Me-Not. 
teacher, One dozen or less) $1.25; additional 6c each. 
dozen or less, $1.00: additional 5e each. 


Our Thanksgiving Souvenir—Two Card 

The front card has a beautiful design in which Thanksgiving emblems are 
prominent, printed in colors and gold and embossed, As in our other Souvenirs, 
the name or number of the school, school officers and the names of all the pupils 
and the teacher are printed upon inside sheets ; tied together with silk cord, Prices : 
With Photograph,—One dozen or less, $1.25: each additional souvenir, containing 
Without Photograph,—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Appropriate pictures takes the place of the photograph when it 








Morning Glory One Card 





This Series comprises The Rose, 
Price: With Photograph of 
Without Photograph, One 


saine names, 6c, 
souvenir 5 cents. 
is not wanted, 


Our Christmas Souvenirs 


Show 2 Variety of Handsome Designs, the names of which'indicate the Cover Decorations, 

Holly. ‘two Cards. Price with 
Photograph of teacher, One 
dozen or less $1.25; additional 6c 
each. Without Photograph, One 
dozen or less, $1.0c; additional 5c 
each, 


Holly and Bells. 
One dozen or less $1.00; 
tional se each. 


Holly-Mistletoe. ‘two Caras, 
With Photograph, One dozen or 
less $1.10; additional 5¢ each, 
Without Photegraph, One dozen 
or less 85¢; additional sce each, 


Poinsetta-Mistletoe. One Card. 
One dozen or less goc; additional 
4c each, Without Pupils’ names, 
One dozen or less 30c; additional 
each. 

All of these (except the last) 
have names of teacher, ofiicers 
and all the pupils printed on 
them. 


Samples Free on 
Request 


‘Two Cards, 
addi- 


Holly-Mistletoe — 
With Photograph 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


yet 
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Women of Achievement 
(Continued from page 20) 


footlights she is no doubt destined toa 
new and still wider fame. But the liter- 
| ary critics are predicting for ‘‘ Nancy’’ 

the lovable elder daughter of ‘‘ Mother 

‘arey,’? as great and lasting love and 

popularity as has been given ‘‘ Rebec- 

ea.’? Of course, Nancy’s career is but 
begun, the reading public is already 
clamoring for a sequel—for ‘‘more con- 
cerning Nancy andthe Carey family.’’ 
| The same tender appeal that bound 
| Miss Alcott’s famous ‘‘ J,ittle Women’? to 
the hearts of an earlier veneration, is 
felt in the ‘‘Rebecca’’ books, and has 
heen strengthened in ‘‘Mother Carey’s 

Chickens,’’ 
|  Athome and abroad, Mrs. Wiggin’s 
beautiful optimism has found response 
in the hearts of the people, and all feel 
that the best is yet to come. 

Ot Mrs. Wiggin’s books not heretofore 
mentioned (for lack of space) are ‘‘Sus- 
} anna and Sue,’’ a story of the home-life 
of the Shakers; ‘* The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol 3°? “‘The Diary of a Goose Girl ;’”’ 
‘* Rose o’ the Rivers’? ‘‘The Affair at the 
Inn; ‘'The Village Watch Tower ;’’ 
‘*Marm Lisa and Robinette.’’ 

It was the ‘‘Spectator’’ (London) that 
called the author of the ‘'Penelope’’ 
hooks one of the most successful ambassa- 
dors between America and Great Brit- 
ain.’’ Finally, to sum up the whole 
matter—where Mrs Wiggin excels, where 
she has done her best work, is in her 
portraits of children, * The men 
and women of her stories, tie quaintest 
land ruggedest of them, are divinely hu- 
man, but, always in every guise, and 
through every disfigurement of poverty 
or pain or ignorance, she sees the angel 
in the child. 

(AUTHOR'S NoTE: — To such of my 
readers—teachers, —-who know not the 
beauty and the usefulness of Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin’s books, I would advise—pro- 
| cure them; get into touch with her won- 

derful personality and sincere optimism, 
| Read them aloud to your children, Have 
a Kate Douglas Wiggin Day. Let the 
children enact scenes trom ‘* Rebecca’’ 
and ‘* Mother Carey,’? and finally study 
her professional books. ) 





Philip Henry Sheridan 


(Continued from page 21) 


he finished than a large cavalry force 
struck his picket line, three and a half 
miles from camp. The post gave back 
slowly and the enemy began atleast. 
movement, hoping to expo e fis can 
and capture the supply trains in the rear, 
Whatever Sheridan could cdo, must be 
done quickly ; for he could not long hold 
out against such heavy odds. He got his 
map, and his eye at once lighted ona 
wood road which led around behind the 
enemy, 


surrender! So a detachment of 
companies was sent down the wood road, 
and Sheridan patiently waited an hour 
for them to get in position. Then he 
began the attack in front, which was also 
the signal for them to begin in the rear. 
Simultaneous with the first shots a train 
of forage came into the depot. Sheridan 
hurried a message to the engineer asking 
him to make good use of his whistle. 
The result was that not only the enemy 
but his own troops were deceived into 
thinking that several trains of reinforce- 
ments had arrived. Surprised in the rear 
and heavily pressed in front, the enemy 
was not long in deciding themselves 
mistaken as to the number of the ferce 
before them, They broke and fled in 
every direction, Sheridan’s troops fol- 
lowed them until night intervened, and 
succeeded in taking many prisoners and 
a bunch of valuble letters. He had only 
gou men; tie enemy numbered soco! 
Generals Suilivan, Rosecrans and others 
near him at once sent a telegram to Gen- 
eral Halleck, asking him to promote 
Sheridan to the rank of brigadier-genera!, 
“Ie is worth his weight in gold,’ they 
said, 

Soon after this event ‘‘ Brigadier-Gen- 
eral’’ Sheridan was assigned to the com- 
mand of the Eleventh Division of the 
Army of the Ohio, later known as the 
Army of the Cumberland. Ile did good 
work at Murfreesboro, and was promoted 
; under the recommendation of Rosecrans, 





He would make an attack hoth | 
front and rear and frighten them into | 
four | 
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| those around him. 
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Good Eaters 
Are Good Fighters 


Whether at Work or Play, Es. 
durance Comes from Good Di. 
gestion, Always Assured by 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


Men and women must have quick wi 


and good grit to stand the day’s battles ff 


A dyspeptic may get away with his work, 
but is always at sword’s points wit 
A good stomach ani 
a good meal well digested puts usin , 
good, jolly fighting mood, the sort tha 
mows down work and comands the 
hearty co-operation of our associates. The 
nan at the head of a business who _ has q 
good stomach iias behind him a_ good 
nghting force against competition and 
the daily mixups that are bound to take 
place. In fact, a well organized busines 
is like our digestive system. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets as soon a; 
taken into the system go right to work 
as assistants to the stomach, rendering it 
an immense amount of help in working 
out the very complex processes of diges 
lion, encouraging it in the performance 
of its functions, relieving it of a portion 
of its duties, thereby allowing it a tem. 
porary respite, and also toning up, 
strengthening, revitalizing its secretory 
glands, mucous membranes, absorbing 
glands and muscular walls in such a way 
that the stomach soon recovers its lost 
powers of digestion, motility, assimila. 
tion and ultimately does its work as well 
as ever without outside assistance. 

These powerful little tablets contain 
in a concentrated form, every element 
necessary to digest all forms of food, 
whether meats, vegetables, cereals, eggs, 
fish, ete., and they act equally well in 
an acid or an alkaline medium. If your 
stomach is ailing, does not digest a3 
quickly or as thoroughly as it should, 
and your entire system in consequence is 
suffering from = mal-nutrition and mal- 
assimilation, you owe it to yourself to 


| give the abused stomach assistance to 


help it out of its present condition. 

The solution of your stomach.-trouble 
problem is easy : Go to your druggist at 
once and secure a package, then take one 
or two after each meal or as_ required, 
then note the difference in the way you 
feel, All druggists sell them. Price 50 
cents, 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on & 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl 
edge does not come intel 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


, (Illustrated) 
by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome wuy, in one yolume* 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowle ge a Father Should Have. 
 Pethery Z a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowle:lve a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowlede a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Publishing Co. 
758 Perry Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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., COMPLETE STENCIL OUTFIT BARGAIN 

Extra large Stencil Outfit for all home decorations. Consists of 20 cut stenells, 
as illustrated, on oil board, 6 tubes best oil colors, 2 brushes, 9 thumb tacks 
Also full directions, chart of colors and catclog. FREE with outfit :-—Hand 
some stenciled CRAYH PILLOW TOV. Stencils can be used many timet 
Eapecially suited f . No drawing or tracing necessary. The cou 
plete outtit, prepaid for special price, $1.00, Satisfaction guaranteed 
FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., Desk 101,133 West 23d St., N.Y. Send ft 
our free new Faney Work book, , 











SHORT STORIES—Karn $100 to $l 
' monthly. Send for free literature 

Tells how. UNITED PRESS SYSD- 

CATE, San Francisco, California. 


¢| MOTION PICTURE PLAYS— Many want 
ed, Big pay. Easy work, We'll teach 








you. Free information. ust 
PICTURE PLAY ASS'N, Sun Franeisee 
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° to major-general of volunteers. At 
I 1 OW ou Chickamauga, Chattanooga and Knox- 


ville he was of inestimable help in the 
forage and scouting department as well 
as in battle. At Missionary Ridge, car- 
ried away by enthusiasm, he led his men 
to the point ordered ; then on up the hill 
and over the ridge in pursuit of the now 
flying enemy, to the surprise of his su- 
periors and later to himself, for he did 
not realize that his was the only division 
in pursuit until they were two miles 
ahead of the army. 

In April, 1864, at the instance of Grant, 
Sheridan was put iu command of the 
cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. In 
many wavs the change wes unwelcome to 
him, though it was a step in advance. 
It brought him into touch with new ofli- 
cers and men and a section of the coun | 
try with which he was totally unfamiliar. 
But Sheridan never deplored situations 
which could not be helped, He accepted 
them and immediately set himself to cope 
with the difficulties, This time he found 
them serious indeed. He had come from 
the infantry, and at the outset had to 
cope with the prejudice which always 


‘Have You aCopyof 


PHILIPSBORN'S 


Anniversary 


A Real Land .of Promise 


Join In A Trip of Pleasure and Profit-- 


now being arranged for teachers during the mid- 
winter vacation season: — a trip to the Sunny Southland 
ina Hotel Car—at cost to me—to view—as the Side Trip of a Delightful 
Journey—the greatest farm and orchard land bargain in the South— 


The Lampton Lands of Mississipp1 
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as SOON 4s ; exists in such cases. The men knew 
it to work | nothing of his gallant reputation, and 


his personal appearance was against him. 
‘Short and very slight in figure, look 
ing much younger than his actual age, 
whicit was thirty-three, reticent, and 
entirely without self-assertion in speech 


ndering it 
in working 
s of diges. 
-rformance 
f a portion 
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markets 


‘and churches, dependable cash 


On this trip I will show you the [istoric 


y it a tem. 
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South, the Famed and Fabled Creole Coun- 


close by, no swamps, mosquitos or malaria, 


and manner, he was not known to or ap 





ning up, try,carry you on dancing, sparkling Mobile | rich and easily managed soil, unrivalled | preciated by lis men and oflicers until 
secretory Bay and through crooning, festooned for- | health conditions, good drainage, and an || the active service in the field which soon 

absorbing ests along the perfect speedway shell roads | abundance of cheap local labor, That is J) began displayed his many excelle n! 
uch a way of the gulf country and among a wealth of | the Lampton Lands—A SNAP—in one of J! qualities as a cavalry leader. 
rs its lost other interesting sights—show you land at | the oldest settled sections in the United Up to this time, the cavalry liad been 

assitmila. $15 to $35 an acre—sold on easy terms— | States, only 40 miles from Mobile—a sec- J ysed echieily for picket work and wagon Three quarters of a million American 
rk as well from which you can garner 2,000 to 6,000 | tion so abundantly favored naturally that || train guards. The horses were kept on #}) women have written for this handsome 
ice, dollars a year. ‘it should develop into one of the richest J) (ye move day and melt, with miserable | }} Fashion Guide. If you have not atready 
ts contain I will show you an agricultural Goshen— | communities in all America, shelter trom storm and | $9) asked for your copy, write today—so 





rations, and no 
They were out of spirit, and their 








The Lampton Lands—which possess every- This is the country I want to show you you can also share in the sensational 
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of food, thing conducive to a solid farming success, | —at cost to me. Write for particulars of J) riders tired and disheartened, We, who | bargains offered in this book. 
eals, eggs, Picture a gently rolling expanse—cut by the trip. If you can’t join our pleasant | jaye studied Sheridan’s methods. know To Give You An Idea—You Can Buy H 
y well in clear streams—forming the crown of a party write any way for free descriplive | exactly what le would do first, and the S etaaed alt tenets ‘hadied eidabite " 
. If your tableland 300 feet above the Gulfof Mexico. | booklet. The facts are MOMENTOUS to results. Comfort establishee for man and cloth cout for =i, an embroidered ‘ 
digest as Picture a country of splendid roads, the man or woman who wants to GET Po peact. he besieged Gen. Meade, his su- Drenees for only £5.08 and up, new Drensy 
it. should, fine weather, picturesque beauty, untimit- AMEAD FOR SURE. Look up our perior, to be allowed to put into opera- compel pF vamos ee eee ee 
quence is ed opportunities for sport, plenty of schools | standing. tion a scheme of his own. The cavalry One of Our Wonderful Fur Bargains 
and = mial- Ss. S. Thorpe, Dept, 8, 1627 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago was meant for better things, he said. B1406 Beautitel imitation blue wolf 


setin rich blue gray coloring 
consisting of a handsome shaw! collar 
and laryve pillow muff, both lined with 


gray shinners satine Price $5.98 


prepaid to your home, only 
Make Every Dollar Count Doubie 
—you can doit. It youwrit TO. 
DAY for our AnniversaryStyle 
Book. Ask for Book No. 258 
If you wish, we send an 4 
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Their real place was in the field, and the 
infantry should be left to protect them- 
selves. Meade did not think so, and the 
two argued Jong, but at length, just be- 
fore the battles of the Wilderness, Sheri- 
dan was allowed to have his own way. 
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required, You may read in the life of Sheridan (p. assoriment of cloth samples, ‘ 
way you BIG GLOBE 100-102) how nicely he had the operations : 
Price jp | planned, and how Meade blunderingly BI 
| came alony and changed the orders, with ‘ne Outer Garment House 
the resulting oe But lie te ooh 212-214 W ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 
s vermitted to meddle again. ‘or the 
arriage te came to Grant’s ears, and was set- 
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if you want a handsome large 
globe for your school room you 
















oe may have this one without we dl So Sheridan planned his famous Rich- 

res, ing a penny. Just a little easy, mond raid, and outlined his policy and during the last eight years I have 
pleasant effort on the part of : ae eae gecledaes ‘ sold more than a train load of books each 
if d i d it i thenceforward: ‘‘to harry the Contederate year—more books than any other man in 
IZY yoursell and pupt's an 981) cavalry and engage their attention when- America. Why? Because I buy so I can sell 
a yours. jever possible.’’ The resulting exploits cheaper than the others, and every book is 
) pe 1 : aS wieteil alt nieuw tee Ufal shipped subject to return at my expense if 

D. This is the latest globe on the market, lith- j were appreciated all along the N1ON | FT not satisfactory. 
16 volume: ographed in ten permanent, oil colors and is | lines. Irom time to time the Confeder- Publishing books is a precarious business, Many publishers 


‘ c ¥ ° itis a NY ere ’, : i laa | and booksellers fail, L make a specialty of buying bankrupt 
fave, water proof. ates had threatened Washi ngton by march- stocks of new books at my own “srs apd regular stock in 


"_ ° . i ing up the Shenandoah Valley. Grant quantitics so I ean retail at wholesale prices, I now have a 
His Bon. Ihe stand is of mission oak and so con- & Up : : y vrs | EL big stock of over 6,000 different fine library sets of the works 
and Lincoln decided it) was time this | Jf otstandard authors and singlevolumes on everysubject,which 


Have. 


2, 
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structed as to give the lobe the correct angle. I oiler to close out this season at 10¢ to 60c on the dollar, 


should be stopped. So Sheridan was | 
" 4 —" » te ndius 2 | . P > e Be fair to yourself. Tecan save you money, Dr me a 
At the top of the globe is an adjustabl transferred to the command of the armies : sang eae ae 


P . P : postal card and get my prices before buying, 
time dise which may be set to show the time [| 5 


: : : in that section and sent ‘‘to take all pro- 
at any point on the earth’s surface, ee, sappennaghon: Lag 3 Sample Prices 


| visions, stock and forage in the valley. 


r Daughter 


»stpaid. ot : p oiage ‘ Shakespeare, 20 vol, $90.00; 
ne Ihe exact location where the sun’s rays | This he accomplished so thoroughly that, DeLuxe Morocco sr e525; 800.00: 
i strike the earth direct, is shown for each day. || as Hood remarked, ‘‘If a crow wanted Bound Sets a TE ag co Kip. 

ling, Scott, De Maupas ant, Hugo, Dumas, Eliot, Carlyle 





io fly up the Shenandoah, he would have 
to take his rations with him, 

There is not space here for a glance at 
our hero’s splendid work at) Fisher's 
Hill, Cedar Creek and Opequan, Neither 
must we more than pause in alluding to 
his famous ride and the chanye of disas- 
ter to glorious victory in the vicinity of 
Winchester*, which according to Grant, | 
marked him ‘‘the ablest of generals,’’ | 
and made his erg ‘‘Turn, turn, | 
we’re yoing back!’’ a watch-cry every- | 
where. Thenceforward we find Sheridan 
hot on Lee’s trail, at Dinwiddie Court 
House, at Five Forks, at Sailor’s Creek, 
and at last before Appomattox Court 
House, where the white flay suddenly ap 


This globe is over three feet in’ cireum- 
ferance, stands twenty inches high and is 
strictly up-to-date, 


How You May Get It FREE 


We make a business of furnishing high grade, artistic post cards to schools to 
sell to raise money. These cards are beauties and sell “like hot cakes.’’ We put 
them up in envelopes of one dozen each, If you will explain our offer to your 
pupils and get them to promise to do their best to seil all the cards, we will send 
you 40 envelopes containing one dozen cards each, by express prepaid. You are to 
give them out to your pupils to sell at 20¢ per dozen and send us the money received 
for them; we will then ship the globe to you for your school. 

We refer you to the publishers of this paper who know us and will tell you that 
we will do just as we agree. Don’t delay. Explain this to your pupils at once 
and send for the cards. You will be surprised at the ease with which they will sell, 

Should you prefer other premiums we can supply a Webster’s New International 


and a hundred others at 25¢ on the dollar of publishers’ prices, 

Sin le Koran, %{ mor., $2.00; my price, 48c. Dante's 

g Inferno,$6 00; my price, 90c. Origin of Species, 

y lu es and 600 other good titles, $1.00; my price, 

0 m 43c. Josephus, $2.50; my price, 98c, Hand. 
book of Oratory, $5.00; my price, 





iphia, Pa. 


$1.60. Gilt books, 
childrens’ books, instruction books, law and medical books, 
humor, history, biography, science, ete., etc. All subjects 


and at bargains, 
Regular Stock—My Prices 7*;'* 7: 
Winning of Barbara Worth, 90c. Shepherd of the Hills, 
36c. Calling of Dan Matthews, 35c, and many others, 


Free Bargain List 


Before ordering send for my free Bargain List of all my thou- 
sands of bargains and see how I ship books on approval, to be 
paid for after examination og returned at my expense if — 
satinfactory. Sene g” my Bargain t now, svstal car 
vequest will bring wt, 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
1137 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago, Ul. 
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—_—— Dictionary—A set of Wall Maps—An eight-volume Cyclopedia—Portraits of Great pearing before his lines told him that | Learm Motion Picture Play Writin 
$100 to gsi Men, or Books for your School Library for selling various quantities of cards. Lee had finally been forced into a posi- | Bie prices paid for plays. You can write them imple 
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Seeley’s Question Book 


Made Especially for Teachers by 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Pro 

fessor of Pedagogy in the 
Zs New Jersey State Normal 
A_ School, Trenton, N. J., 
whose Dame is familiar to 
teachers generally as the 
author of “History of Ed. 
ucation,” “Foundations 
of kdueation,’” “A New 
School Management,” 
ete., assisted by Miss Nel- 
lie G, Petticrew, ateacher 
of many years’ successful 
experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, joint auth 
orot “Every Day Plans” 
and joint editor of “Nor- 
inal Pustructor,’” 

The tithe “Question 
Book” is in use on several 
publications, They urea 
class of books of which 
teachers are continually 
in need, and the demand 
is Jarge and constant, 
There isa difference, how- 
ever, in the books them- 
: seives, “Seeley’s’ was 

5 produced im answer to a 
distinet demand for something new, fresh and complete, Tt was 
prepared on strictly pedayovical lines by the well known edu 
cational writers named above, und the large sale and countless 
commendations Which it: has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a 


e 
New and Modern Question Book 
would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers. 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers 
the Following Topics: 
English and American Algebra School Management 
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Literature Physiology Methods of Teaching 
Reading and Hygiene Nature Study 
Orthography Geograpiy Lessons on Manners 
Grammar U. S. History and Morals 
Arithmetic Civil Government Suggestions for the 
Drawing Writing Study of Events 


These Topics are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, ex 
haustively treating methods of studying and teaching the 
varioussubjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other 
Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Peda- 
vogical Question Book published, 

SECOND. By (Questions covering every conceivable phase ol 
each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. 

POPP A A A el: OPP A A A Py 
Tha 2aAc + Why Seeley’s Question Book 
lhere are Reasons should be and is better than 
any other, To enumerate these reasons would not be pos- 
sible here, The book itself is the best evidence, All orders 
( are taken with the distinct understanding that if not > 
perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded 





on return of book, 
SOPBOOLDOBE BO BD DDPDV OOOO vw 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every pro 
gressive teacher, Tt is invaluable for class and personal re 
Views, prepuring for examinations, ete, 

Seeley’s Question Book has 26 pages, is printed on a tine 
grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk 
eloth, 

Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book 





With Normal Instructor, one year $1.00 
With Primary Plans, one year..... ; coe 1YO 
With Both N. 1 and P. P., one year ..... ek 2.50 
With The Pathfinder, one year.............. 0.......... 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher, one year ....... ate 1.60 
With Full Set (3 vols.) Every Day Plans............... 1.00 


With Full Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments... 1.60 





The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


A set of Ten Entertainment Books— 
One for Each Month of the School Year 


HE contents of these 
books are arranged un- 
der complete programs for 
different grades, # p pro- 
priate to the month or for 
various Holidays, Birth 
days, or other Special Oc- 
casions, With these  pro- 
grams as @ basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of 
Entertainment Materia], 
made up of Recitat ions, 
Songs, Music, Dialog ues, 
Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with DirectionstoTeachers, 
Hints for Decoration, ete, 
While the arrangement is 
based on various Complete programs, the material can be used 
indmany other ways, either in connection with set programs or 
otherwise, us desired, 
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Graded. Much of the inaterial is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material 
being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades, 

The Index is printed complete in each number and gives in 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the ten books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. 

Character of Contents. (Gireat care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear in 
these books, with the result that a rare collection of entertain- 
ment material is presented, A large number of selections «p- 
pear for the first time ina general collection, as they are pro- 
tected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author 
or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainmen: Books you may have 
you need these, yet with these books little else in this line 
would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply an 
abundance of material for any occasion. 

Size. ‘he set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September 
vo June inclusive, having from 40 to 48 double column pages 
cach, size S'yxs', inches. They are well printed on good paper 
with strong and attractive paper covers, 








{ Any Number (designate by month)......... ......... $ .15 

ie | Any Two Numbef®s...............cc.cceeesees ton ae 
Price | Any Five Numbers... wa 60 
| The Set (10 numbers, complete.................. ...... 1.00 


| The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume... 1.50 


Combination Rates 
The Year’s Entertainments (full set of ten volumes) can be 
obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, Primary 
Plans, etc., us follows: 
With Normal Instructor, one year..................0008 $1.90 





With Primary Plans, one year.. ..... 1.90 
With Both N, I. and P. P., one year.. 2.50 
With The Pathfinder, one year......... 1.00 
With Progressive Teacher, one year........ 1.60 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans... « 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book......... ......c.ccee eee 1,00 











Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, Editors 
of Normal Instructor 


Every Day Plans 
isaset of handsome plan 
books, written and arranged 
by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as 
educational journals do not 
find it possible to furnish 
because of the varied field 
which they must cover. 

These Plan Books con- 
tain such matter as the 
teacher needs in her every 
day work to make her les- 
sons bright, fresh and in. 
teresting. 

They bring to hand the 
things which require much 
time and research to find 
and which the teacher is 
often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical up-to-date 
material, 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use” and, judging 
from the words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they 
ure just the books for which thousands of teachers have been 
seeking: 

Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature 

Stories of Industry and Histor y—Biographies—Geog- 
raphy—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems — Stories — Helps in Drawing —. Calendars and 
Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 


AUTUMN NUMBER 














PAPA 


{The Most Attractive and Useful Set of 
Books Ever Published for Teachers 













; DOD CRE, Autumn Plans 

PIPER TE os ccsisesescsvscootssccescosieesesesto0ee Winter Plans 

OUI TAN oiscoicessscsssossessacssesssscbssnsvese Spring Plans 
PPP  PePPD® 





PRICE 
Set Complete,3 vols, heavy enameled paper covers, - - $1.90 
Complete in one cloth bound volume, - - - - - $1.50 


Combination Rates 


Every Day Plans (three vol, set) can be obtained in combina- 
tion with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 


With Normal Instructor, one year...................000 
With Primary Plans, one yeat........ .... ae 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year. . 
With The Pathfinder, one year................ 5 

With Progressive Teacher, one year............... 1 

With Full Set (10 vols.) Years Entertainments.... 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book.................++ gebicbane 1.60 











Kither Normal Instructor ($1.25) or Primary Plans ane with any one of the dollar books or publications listed on this page 


Other Combinations: $1.90; with any two $2.50; with any three $3.10; with any 


any three $2.20; any four $2.30, 


The Youth’s Companion 


the dollar books or publications above listed $2.60. 


and free premiums as announced by the publishers, just the same as though sent direct to them, 


s a ¢ ~ isn practionl magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by 
Primary Plans aieeein Who are specialists in their respective lines, iuuaeiane of 
Primary and Lutermediate grades in village amd city schools should have it, A large proportion of 
teachers in rural schools also need just sueh a journal in order to dosucecessful work among the 
little ones in their school. It contains Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Man- 
ual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, 
Motion Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays wid Pieces t>) Speak. No other school 
magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment [laterial. Profusely illustrated, 
with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Blackboard De- 
signs, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 

















tion as listed above, 








Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. 


our $3.70. Any two of the $1.00 books or publications $1.60; 


(New subscriptions only) as follows: Separately, $2.00; with Normal Instructor or Primary Plans $2.90; with any one of 
All new subscribers to the Youth’s Companion receive extra copies 


The Pathfinder isa Weekly News Review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and 


has many advantages, because of location, over any other Current 
Kvents paper published, It is issued every week and in addition to covering the world’s current 
history, it provides special articles on subjects of a general nature. THE PATHFINDER is almost 
us well known in the educational field as NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. Its entire 
circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field, $1.00 a year or in combina- 


It is general in its 
scope and wecan recommend it as one of the best and 


most helpful educational magazines published, It isinno sense confined to the Southern tield either 
in contents or circulation, $1.00 a yearor in combination as above. 


The Publishers of the ‘Pathfinder’? comment on the book 


This material has 
It there- 


The book is a mine of good things ; it is crammed as full of 
There are suggestions and articles on methods of teach- 








sf This 320-page book, just ; 
| uit the press, and «fillea 3 °° PRACTICAL SELECTIONS” as follows: 
hal : to the bri i. ith th ¢ “The F. A. Owen Publishing Company of Dansville, N. Y., has hit upon the happy thought of 
tad Practical 0 e brim wi e ) publishing in the form of a beautiful cloth-bound book of 320 pages, under the name of * Practical 
ns | sleations most helpful material for ewigens ee : _— —— of material of every sort useful in school work. 
Non, | ; : ¢ been gathered from the files of the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for the last 20 years. 
; 8 ain teachers ever published, § fore is pure cream—the best of the best. ; 
| Normal tastructor will be iven free and 2 helpful ideas and material as an egg is of meat. 
N) | and Primary Plans anebe : ¢ ing various subjects which teachers commonly find difficult; nature study hints, blackboard drawings, 
postpaid to every person } material for ** busy work *’ and for holiday celebrations and other entertainments, numerous ‘‘ pieces to 
subscribing to NORMAL ; speak,”’ ete., ete., all made clear by numerous illustrations.” 
INSTRUCTOR or PRI- { fear» Remember: Every person ordering either Normal Instructor or Primary 
MARY PLANS singly or } Plans separately or in any combination gets this book FREE and postpaid. 
in any combination, § 
orn manned 
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BECOME A NURSE 


“No nurse can afford to be without the course.”’ 
—Murthu £. Bare, Harper, Aan, (portrait) 
OULD you adopt the most attractive pro- 
fession open to women today—a profession 
that will be of advantage to you, whether you 
practice itornot? Then let us teach you to be- 
come a nurse, 





Thousands of our graduates without previous 
experience, are today earning $10 to $25 a week. 

Write for ‘How I Became a Nurse’’ and our 
Year Book, explaining our correspondence and 
home practice method ; 370 pages with the ex- 
periences of our graduates. 


4sspecimen lesson pages sent free to all enquirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


173 Main St. Eleventh Year Jamestown. N.Y. 


SAVE YOUR DIMES 


Lucky Horse Shoe Bank will do 
it. Smaljlest bank in the world. 
Carried in pocket or worn as 
watch charm or locket. Holds 
ten dimes—tenth dime opens it- 
CGireat novelty. Price, nickel- 

- plated 10¢; Gold-plated 25c. Sent 
prepaid, Agents wanted. Exclusive territorye Address: 
Lueky Horse Shoe Bank, Room 803, Flatiron Bldg., New York, 


ag eS: ic sconone so” CARD 
- “ f- Z tke this, on one dos 
MOA dol only 1c. The finest 


ior 
writs 

















| een ig you ever kaw | will give Agents tig outht and fine sample book 
wih exh order a ‘ented. Lessons In Penmanship by mall. Address 
W. A, Bode, pert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pa. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Rebellion was practically finished. We 
need not follow him through the details 
of Reconstructon, and the further events 
of his army life; for we can be assured 
that each duty was transacted faithfully 
and well according to the spirit which 
marked his every undertaking. 

General Sheridan married the daughter 
of General Rucker, while on duty in 
Chicayo, in 1875. Here were born his 
four children—three girls anda boy, who 
bears his illustrious name—and here the 
family resided for several years. He was 
then called to Washington to succeed 
General Sherman as commander of the 
nation’s army. He died August 5, 1888, 
at the early aye of fifty-seven, and was 
laid to rest in the beautiful cemetery at 
Arlington, Virginia, within sight of the 
nation’s capital. 

*Rienzi, the famous war horse which carried 
him here, and throughout the war, stands today 
in the Museum of the Military Service, on Gov- 
ernor's Island, New York. Read the poem, 
“Sheridan’s Ride.” 





Some Insane Practices of School 
Teachers: 
(Continucd fiom page 23) 


on the most sweltering dzy I ever felt, 
put her children through the most vigor- 
ous gymnastic exercises, rapping on the 
shoulder each child who failed. It goes 
without saying that the work was very 
poorly done, that teacher and children 
were miserable and were as glad to have 
us move on as we were to go. A week 
later I visited Miss Hall of the Holden 
school, Chicago, and with the same grade 
of children, saw the most delightful half 
hour’s rythmic games I have ever seen. 
The teacher’s voice was charming, her 








A Beautiful Complexion and 
Graceful Figure. 


The World’s Greatest Facial Rem- 
edy Restores Injured Complexicus 
ito the Beauty and Purity of You h. 
} If your blood is impure, or if you 
jhave pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
/ blackheads, redness of the face or 
nose, a muddy sillow skin cr eny 
blemish under the skin. you need 
Dr. James P. Campbell's Safe Ar- 
senic Complexton Wafers, 

These marvelous beautifiers of the 
complexion. skin and form are wonderfully effective 
and are shochveely safe and harmless. Used by Beauti- 
ful Women for 27 years. 

$1.00 per Box. (Full 30 day treatment), 

Sold by all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid 
in plain cover from 

RICHARD FINK CO... 
Dept. 68, 415 Broadway, New York City, 
Send 10 cents in sLamps for sample box, 













The Most Beautiful 
School Publication 








THE SCHGOL 
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A positive essential for all who 
teach ay’ Handicraft, Manual 
Training or Domestic Science; and 
for all who wish to keep in touch 
with the leaders of the Industrial and 
jocational developements in Educa- 
ion. 


For Your Benefit 


we are making a Special Reduced 
Price Trial Offer—3 months subscrip- 
tion for 25c. This means three regu- 
lar twenty-five cent issues for the 
rice of one. U.S. Stamps ora care- 
ully wrapped silver quarter may be 
sent at our risk; and your money back 
if you are not delighted. 


You Need This Magazine 
SEND 25 CENTS TODAY 


(We cannot enter renewals at this rate) 


School Arts Publishing Co. 


Dept. H. Boston, U. S. A. 
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| that gives life instead of the sit still 


| But said she, ‘‘I must keep them busy 


inastery of herself and her children per- 
fect. The directions were given but once, 
in the lowest tones, yet all understood 
and obeyed perfectly, while the faces of 
both teacher and children beamed a 
hearty welcome. Both teachers were 
giving physical drill. The children were 
the same age in the two rooms. The one 
in the sanest tashion entered into child 
life as a joyous child herself and experi- 
enced marvelous exhilaration. The other 
administered the physical exercises as a 
very bitter drug which she hated to give 
and the child hated to receive, and they 
all experienced the extreme disgust and 
exhaustion which must come when the 
law of nature and the law of God are 
violated. Both are Chicago teaciiers 
teaching the same grade of children and 
receiving, perhaps, about the same wages. 

Another insane practice of some of our 
teachers has to Jo with the s¢//ing sfil/ 
of children. No business ever searched 
out people who can sit still, but rather peo- 


mental growth is self-activity, yet sixty- 
six per cent. of all the talking in our 
American schools is said to be by the 
teacher. We know, too, that, there is 
almost no impression unless there is ex- 
pression, yet we keep up our incessant 
chatter allowing the child no opportunity 
to express his thought. We question the 
child constantly and grade him on how 
well he can guess at wiiat was in ow 
mind, while the question in Ais oven mind 
so vital to his understanding he gets no 
encouragement to ask. We create an at- 
mosphere of distrust by our deceptions 
practiced on the child and expect him to 
do for us an honest piece of work. We 
are stilted and artificial and wonder why 
our children have not freedom and spon- 
taneity. We do not believe the thing we 
teach to be of any vast importance. Our 
own interest in it is quite forced, yet we 
wonder why the children are tired o 
school and would escape from us if they 
could. 

We need, most of all, a baptism from 
ou high that shall burn into our hearts 
this awful trnth, that there is nothing so 
delightful in all this world as the ex- 
panding of a soul made in the image of 
God into that image, And there is noth- 


as the crushing olf the souls into some 
mean little mould made in the image of 
a narrow-niindedl teacher. I know of two 
teachers who, when asked to grade thie 
children once a week, filled out at once 
the grades of the children tor the whole 
quarter. A gardener would not have 
dared say two months ahead of time what 
his chrysanthemum blossoms would be. 
He would pick away all superfluous buds, 
keep the soil mellow and fertile and wa- 
ter them well and vive them every chance 
to unfold in accordance with the nature 
God had given them. How much less 
reverent the teacher who takes this un- 
folding child and determines exactly how 
he shall unfold, regardless of the potenti- 
alities that the infinite Creator lodged in 
the child. As teachers grow old they are 
apt to become the most delightful or the 
most contemptible of people, the sanest 
or the most insane. If they have been 
honest, conscientious observers of unfold- 
ing spirit life, how splendid the chanee 
to know life for whatitis worth! If they 
have felt the tremendous part they were 
playing in the development of men, low 
strong the invitation to live in vital per 
sonal touch with the Sourée of all Power ! 
The sincere and constant desire of this 
teacher must be to make of Mary the very 
best woman she is capable of becoming, 
to give her the skill she will need for 
her later work. She will measure her 
success with Jolin by his power to think, 
his interest in present day situations, his 





ple who can move quickly, quietly, order- 
ly and systematically about their work. 
Still how few give the positive training 


training that produces pliysical and men- 
tal death. I said to a teacher ‘‘the child- 
ren must not do more written work than | 
you can honestly and conscientiously 

correct. If they do they form abomina- | 
ble habits in English and in penmanship. 


and quiet while I hear the other class ;’’ 
as if the atrocious habits which it wall | 
take years to correct or may never be | 
corrected counted but little! I heard a 
crowd of teachers cry out in denunciation 
of the idea when a Superintendent sug- 
gested that canary birds in cages were 
desirable in the primary grades. Yet 
these same teachers caged nervous, active 
children for five hours every day ina 
seat quite as foreign to their natures as 
was the cage to the bird. Teachers who 
whispered freely while our Superintend- 
ent presented to us the most vital ma- 
terial compel little children to sit still 
and listen to them, refraining from all 
whispering, though the material pre- 
sented is not of the slightest interest to 
the child and is in no way vital in his 
life. 

All teachers know that the only law of | 





love of truth, his abhorrence of all that 
1s low, his courage to stick to the hard 
job. Years of service must bring to the 
true teacher the sweetest of all rewards, 
the actual witnessing of the true unfold- 
iny of the flowers she lias tended with 
such care. How like new wine the 


thought that my care has made possible 


this spiritual unfolding! Life to such a 
teacher must yvrow very, very sweet. 
What shall we say of the one who through 
insane practices has served but to crush, 
to mar, to destroy this highest work of 
her Creator—the Soul made in His Image 
and Likeness 


A New Way to Make Money 


I am making a fortune selling Pure 
Fruit Candy. Any brainy person can do 
likewise; so if you want more money than | 
you ever possessed, write me and I will | 
start you in business. I am glad to help 
others, who, like myself, need money. 
People say *‘the candy is the best they ever 
tasted’’—therein lies the beauty of the | 
business—the candy is eaten immediately 
and more ordered. You don’t have to can- 
vass; you sell right from your own home. 
I made $12 the first day. So can you, 
Isabelle Inez, G. 300 Negley Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Provides Entertainment for Every Month 


And with several complete programs for 
Year’s Entertainments. 
songs, recitations and exercises necessary 
sale, you can get any one month for 15c¢, 
} entire ten for $1.00. 
| at even more favorable price. See adv. elsewhiere. 


In combination with our other publications it can be 


each month. This is the plan of The 


It does not sugyest programs merely, but furnishes the 


to carry them out, Under our plan of , 
any two for 25c, any five for 60c or the 


had 


ing so horrible, that so kills and blights,’ 





| Catalog No. 38 containing over 1600 
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Lady Washington Bo 
Be. 550 and Oak pays hen 


inish Morris Chair No, 350, 









as a Profit- 
Bonus with 
a $10 pur- 
chase of Larkin Products. 


Given To You As Extra Value 


Did you know that this chair and desk 
are given to you, actually given to you as 
extra value with your purchases of foods, 
soaps and other household supplies direct 
from us, the manufacturers? They are the 
* Profit-Bonus”? you gain by factory-to- 
family dealing. When you buy from us 
you save the profits and expenses of the 
wholesaler and retailer, and this saving 
(which isa big one) is returned to you in the 
form of this fine chair or desk or your choice 
of 1600 other articles equally desirable— 
all of which you obtain without extra cost 


by LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


Our Products are 
of the highest quality 
and are used in good 
homes everywhere. 
They include not 
only foods, teas and 
soaps, but toilet 
articles, dry goods, 
notions and many 
other articles for 
which you have 
daily need. 
& When you buy 
them from us, 

, you get Prod- 
Y uctsandFur- 
‘nishings both 
for what you'd 
pay for Prod- 
ucts alone at the 
store. Thou- 
sands of our cus- 
tomers are fur- 
nishing their 
homesand cloth- 

























River-Mink ; , 

ceoey So. eae bh ing themselves 
u 0. . Eac : = 

piece given as a Profit-Bonus with ‘Y!! hout cx tra 

a $10 purchase of Larkin Products. Cost this way. 

Isn’t that a profitable way to deal? 


You Pay No Money 


We send both Products and Merchandise (your selec. 
tion) on 30 days’ trial. You pay no money until you have 
seen and tried them for yourself, If you don’t like them 
send them back and we will refund all freight and 
delivery-charges, This makes you the judge of Larkin 
Quality without your running any risk whatever. Won t 
you make this trial, since it means 80 great @ gainto you? 


Big New Catalog Free 


Contains pictures and descriptions of all our Products 
and of our wide assortment of Premium Merchandise, 
neluding furniture of all kinds: carpets, clothing, fara, 
jewelry Over two thousand opportunities to get 
almost ¢ value for your money! Send the coupon, 


Litthitt Coe seni 


Peoria, lil. 


Wool Blankets No. 350 and (il 
Heater No. 150. Each given as a 
Profit-Bonus with purchases 
of Larkin 
Products, 


» etc. 
louble 







SEND COUPON TO 
NEAREST ADDRESS 


Latkia Co. Mail me your large new! 
§ 
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| money-saving offers. 
| Name 


Address 
G. P. 189 








Brown Your Hair 
With Walnut Tint Hair Stain 


aN 





Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained to 
\\, a Beautiful Brown 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon 
Request 


OTHING gives 4 
N woman the ap 
pearance of age 


more surely than gray, 
streaked, or faded hair’ 
Just a touch now and 
then with Mrs. Potter's 
Walnut Tit Hair Stain 
and presto! Youth has 
returned again, 
: Noone would ever sts. 
pect that sou stained your 
























Design 7014 
Tinted in shades of yellow and brown, 


Free || 


Pillow Top and Back f\ 


This handsome conventional design 


pillow A 
given away absolutely free in order to introduce “ 


Richardsoa’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 4 cs ly dl ee ee ae 
to every home. Pillow top is made of Pure ? does not rulvoff as dyendo, 
dn n Russian Crash stamped and hand tinted Tog and leaves-the hair nico 
ly to be embroidered, Outfit sent free and e and fluffy. with beautiful 
prepaid if you send us 30c to cover the regular rm brown color, 
rotat rice of 6 skeins of Richardson's Grand BG It only takes you a few 
Prize Grecian Silk Floss. Outtit Includes: Lene minutes One month ito 
i Pillow Top, size lix22 inches, stamped and by : int Hai r Stain. with. lasts 


hand tinted on Pure Linen Russian Crash, 
1 Pillow Back. 
Easy Diagram Lesson, showing you just 
exactly how to take every stitch. 
1 a sium Art Book, showing over 500 of the 
star 1d most attractive embroidery designs, 
65 3 RICHARDSON'S GRAND PRIZE 
GRECIAN SILK FLOSS, 


All sent for only 39c and your dealer’s name 


How to Get the Complete Outfit 


Just send us 80c in stamps or silver and the name of 
your dealer, This exceptionally attractive offer is made 
to introduce Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Silk 
Floss into every home in America, and may be with- 
drawn at any time. 

Donotdelay. Just send us 30c instamps 
Send Today silver and the name of your de saler 6 


and ‘lll send vou the entire outfit. Write TODA 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
309 W. Adams St., Dept. 3253, Chicago, Ill, 


comb. Stains only the hair, 
j ilyand quickly applied, 
Lis free from lead, sul- 
ry, silver and all metallic 
compounds. Has no odor, no 
sediment, no grease, One bot. 
the of Mrs. Potter's Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain should last you a 
year, Bells for 41.00 per bottle at 
cluss drugyists., We guarantee satisfac tion. 
and address and enclose 25 cents 
charges prepaid, 
Hain, sealed wrapper, with valuable 
Supply Co., 











first 
Send your name 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail you 


a trial package, in 


booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic 


1728 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, ei 









This Daisy 
Air Rifle. Make 
15 10c. gales Gold Eye Needles. When sold 
return the $1. 50 and the nickel plated rifleis yours 


















Order goodstoday. U.S.SUPPLYCO., Box 94, Greenville,Pa, 


| tion of Iluman Evolution. 

















“Let 
All Sing”’ 





J School Music Books 
Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


Itis just what you want. It contains the choicest and best collection 
ofold favorite songs ever published, 

fu all there are Stlsongs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward I ly, Lead WKind!y Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Mlag oftne Free, Blue Belly of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Oud Kentueky ILome, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
itye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Lynn ofthe Republic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Roeked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, amd 29 others just as good, 

The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


wiee Dee 
re SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


school cannot afford to be without a song book. 
and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 











Former 











Athi 
Order a copy today 


price your 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Sengs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools. The contents Comprises 88 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,’ “Homesweet Home? ©TPenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner’? ** Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
many others, 48 poges substantially bound, Price, $1.00 per dozen, 

WEAVER'S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, Special days and general school use. livery soug in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mr Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
The result is that every usable. Price, (5c. $4.50 per dozen. 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES 
tains excelent selections for general sy, also for specialdays, The 
and fullot life while the music is catehy, harmonious and pleasing. 
MERRY MELODIES, bys. ©. 


many new books gotten out. 64 pages, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Kesponsive Scripture 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 1: 
of the book, viz: 
on the Hill; 
Home; My 

Price, 15c. 


Tramp, 
10c, 


hook, song is 

Popular new song book, con 
words are sensible, elevating 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 
This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
Price, 15¢. $1.50 per dozen, 


ITanson, 
manila covers. 





By JAMES ID, VAUGUN, Contains 55 Songs, 


and several pages of “Gems of Thougiit” 


Readings, 64, pages in all, very 
ich of the 
following songs is, alone, worth the 
“If You Love Your Mother; The 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage 


Mountain Home,” ete. It pleases wherever used. 


$1.50 per Dozen, 
STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


little 
song; 


price 
School TLouse 











STEELL'S Seventy-two charming songs for 
PRIMARY ones, among’ them 

SONGS | Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow 3 te: bes 

& e How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.’ Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 5c. $1.50 per dozen, 


ae SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


“Coasting 
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| 2a ortgtont 
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By CLARENCE 1. Srrie 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, New York 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Education and Eugenics 
(Continued from page 45) 
pear under the magical therapeutic power 
of a divinely supreme mind. Much of 
the disease found among the so-called 
lower class is a sickness brought on by 
such things as undeveloped mind power 
and lowered vitality through ignorant 
dissipation and ill care of the health, aud 
lack of the healing agency of the daily 


practice of love and hope and a broad hu- | 


“How to Save the Eyes” 


nan sympathy. 
Bibliography 
1. Dr. C. W. Saleeby: Methods of 
Race Regeneration, Moffat, Yard & Co., 
N.Y. 50c. ; 
2. Wm. KE. Killicott: The Social Direc- 
D. Appleton 


& Co., N. Y. $1.50. 

3. Dr. Prince A. Morrow: Social Dis- 
eases and Marriages. Lea Bros & Co., 
N. Y. $3.00 


Davenport: Heredity in 


4. rec. B. 
Henry Ilolt & Co., 


Relation to Kugenics. 


N.Y. $1.75. 

5. Kdwin G. Mead: Organize — the 
World. Pamphlet. The World Peace 
Foundations, Boston, toc. 

6. Lucia Ames Mead: Patriotism and 
The New Internationalism. Pamphlet, 
as above. 20c. 

7. Dr. David Starr Jordan: The Blood | 


of the Nation. Pamphlet, as above. 15c. 
8. Wm. A. McKeever: A Better Crop of 
Boys and Girls. The Author, Manhattan, 


| Kans. 5e. 


Current History in the Fifth 
Year 
(Continued from page 17) 
At this time such 


past nine, tomorrow 


and such a thing will be taking place in | 


this great city of New York would preface 


an item of interest while a boy or a girl | 


pointed out Paris or New York on the 
inap. 

It did not occur to the children that the 
best English lesson of the day was during 
recital of current’ events. They 
looked forward to the few minutes after 
opening exercises as a respite before the 
real work of the day and, to be honest, 
the teacher. Yet, reviewing her 
efforts for the year, looking impartially 
upon her failures as well as her success, 
she feels that through the informal study 
of history still in the m iking, she and her 
class came nearer together than in any 
other lesson, 





Sentences for Analysis 
(Continued from page 27) 


11. This is the hand of the Lord. 

12. I have followed too much 
heart’s desire. 

13. Now I must bear the cross. 

14. The 
brook at the 

15. Ile 
Mayflowers. 

16. I will take them to her, 

17. She is the Mayflower of Plymouth. 

18, Ife came to an open space, 

1g. Through it he could see the disk of 
the ocean, 


my 


ford, 


gathered some blossoming 


20. He could see the new-built house, | 


21. He could hear the musical voice 
of Priscilla. 
22, She was singing the hundredth 


psalin. 

23. It wasa grand old Puritan anthem, 

24. The youth opened the door. 

25. He beheld the form of the maiden. 

26, She was sitting beside her wieel. 

27. At her knee was the carded wool. 

28. Her white hands were feeding tiie 
ravenous spindle, 

29. With her 
treadle. 

30. Over the stripling there rushed 
thoughts of his errand. 

31 My life henceforth will 
antless mansion. 

32. The hum of 
ceased. 

33. Priscilla had heard his step on the 
threshold. 

34. She welcomed him gladly. 

35. I have been thinking of you. 

36. They talked of the beautiful 
sptiagtiine. 

37. The maiden 
England. 

38. Alden did not condemn lier, 


foot she guided the 


be a ten- 


the wheel suddenly 


Was 


| the eyes gradually weaker. 
| glassesknows that he might as well expect to cure 





} netic eyes that indicate the true 





sorrowing youth crossed the | 
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Save Your Eyes 





Simple Home Treatment Will 
Enable You to Throw Away 
Your Glasses 





Is the title of a 
FREE BOOK 


At last the good news can be published, It ig 
predicted that within a few years eyeglasses and 
spectacles will beso scarce that they will be re. 
garded as curiosities, 

Throughout the civilized world there has, for 
several years, been a recognized movement by 
educated medical me nN, pe artic ularly eye experts, 
toward treating sore ,we ak or strained eyes ra. 
tionally. The old way was to fit a pair of glasses 
as soon as the eyes were found to be strained, 
‘These glasses were nothing better than crutches, 
‘They never overcame the trouble, but merely gave 
a little relief while being worn and they make 
Every wearer of eye. 


rheumatism by leaning upon a walking stick, 

The great masses of sufferers from eye strain 
and other curable optic disorders have been mis- 
lead by those who were making fortunes out of 
eveglasses and spectacles. 


Get Rid of Your Glasses 


Dr.John L. Corish, an able New_York physi 


| cian of long experience, has come forward with 


the edict that eyeglasses must go. Intelligent 
people everywhere are indorsing him, The Doc. 
tor says that the ancients never disfigured their 
facial beauty with goggles, They employed cer- 
tain methods which have recently been brought 
tothe light of modern science. Dr, Corish has 
written a marvellous book entitled, ‘How to 
Save the Kyes,”? which tells how they may he 
benefitted, in many cases, instantly. There is 
an casy home treatment which is just as simple 
as itiseffective, and itis fully explained in this 
wonderful book, which will be sent free to any 
one, A posts ileard will bring it to your very 
door, This book tells you why eyeglasses are 
needless and how they may be put aside forever, 
When you have taken advantage of this infor. 
mation obtained in this book you may be able 
to throw your glasses away and should possess 
healthy, beautiful, soulfully expressive mag- 
character and 
win confidence, 


Bad Eyes Bring Bad Health 


Dr. Corish goes further. He asserts that eye- 
strain is the main cause of headaches, nervous. 


| ness, inability, neurasthenia, brain fag, sleepless- 
| ness, stomach disorders, despondency and many 


other disorders. Leading oculists of the world 
confirm this and say that a vast amount of physi- 
cal and mental misery is due to the influence 
of eyestrain upon the nerves and brain cells. 
When eyestrain is overcome these ailmeuts usu- 
ally disappear as if by magic. 


Free to You 
The Okola Method, which is fully explained in 


Dr. Corish’s marvelous book, is the method 
which is directed at making your eyes normal 


} and saving them from the disfigurement of these 
} needless unpleasant glass windows, 


If you wear 
glasses or feel that you should be wearing them, 
or if you are troubled with headache in the fore- 
head or nervousness ater 9 your eyes are tired, 
write today to Okola Laboratory, Dept. 81, 
Rochester, N. Y., and ask them to send you, post- 
age pre paid, free of all charge, the book entitled, 
“Ilow to save the eyes” and you will never regret 
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Go Ring and nice Chain will 
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Guaranteed. ALTON WATCH CO., Dept. 1111, Chicage 





GERTRUDE ROSENTHAL'S 


On 
“<2 Prudent Waterproof Under- 
7 Apron Saves dresses from being soil- 


ed and spoted by perspiration, 
ete. Prevents underclothes from show: 
\ ing through when worn under dress 0 
lig sheer material. Unique garter 
re shments, Helps togive figure,stylish, 
slender effect. Antiseptic, wasiiable, Lae 
edged and weighted $1.00; Net top weighted 
The; Plain 50e, At your dealer’s or sent 
srepaid, 
; Pont DENTIAL MANUFACTURING C0. 
Dept. N., 242 W, 14th St, New 385 Yor! 


Reduce Your F leah 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR yt a 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL ssc 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per 
manently remove all supertiuous flesh that 1 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape 
liness speedily ‘returning I know you will buy it 

Try itat my expense. Write to-day: 


PROF, BURNS B3,$"t, Now vont 
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homesick for | ELECTRIC School House Lighting and Power Plants, 


Motion Pic ture pachines, Self Centering: 
Lanterns, Lamps, Dynamos, Motors. Meters, Eng ging o 
Books. Catalog 3c. OHIO ELEC TRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 9, 
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LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you _ this 
switch or any article you 
may select from our large 
new catalog without a cent 
in advance. Our immense 
business, e 
largest of its 
kind in the 
world,enables 
us to quote 
surprisingly 
low prices, 
Goods list- 


















One of the many beau- 
tiful variations possible 
with our 26 inch Se- 
jected quality Wavy 
$witch. ' i 

= . ed below 
Special Price $5.95 are extra 
short stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity selected human hair and toe 
match any ordinary shade, 





STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1, o1, 18 in, $0.95 20, F195 
Yo 20 in. 1,35 22 in, 2,90 
or, 22in, 0.75 24 in. 8185 
21, on 24 in, 2.75 26 in, 5.95 4 
go, 26in, 4.45 30in, 7.63 


veatherweight Stemless Switeh, 


gin, Natural Wavy . - 4,95 
Coronet Braid 3 1-2 02, i} 
Selected Wavy Hair - 95 fous 
Pompadour, Natural Curly, with 
3.00 


an a a 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switehes ° 50e to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies and Men’s . %5 to $50.00 
send Jong sample of your hair 
ant describe article you want. We 
willsend prepaid on approval. If 
vou find it perfectly satisfactory 
anda bargain, remit the price, Tf 4 
not return tous, Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a littie more 
expensive ; ask for 
estimate, 










Write for this new 
HAIR BOOK 


just off the press~ the larg- | 
est and handsomest Book | 
we ever published, We 
want every woman to write 
for ite Beautifully illus. 
trates all the latest Paris 
Fashions in Hair and quotes 
lowest prices. This hook also 
contains valuable instructions 
y” on “Beauty Culture by Self 
Treatment,” which every wo- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


39. He delivered the captain’s mes- 
sage. 

40. He did not embellish the theme. 

41. Ile blurted it out bluntly. 

42. Priscilla was mute with amaze- 
ment. 

43. The captain should do his own 
wooing. 

43. John Alden, unheeding, urged lis 


friend’s suit. 


44. He mentioned Miles Standish's 
courage. 
45. He deseribed his character in 


glowing terms. 


46. Any woman might be proud of his 
love. 

47.) Archly the maiden smiled. 

48. Aiden was quite forgetful of him- 
self, 

49. Priscilla's eyes were overflowing 


with laughter. 
50. Why don't you speak for yourself? 
PASSIVE VERB PHRASES 
(Review of Other Verbs) 


I. Into the open air rushed John 
Alden. 

2. His head was bared to the cast 
wind. 


3. His fevered brow was cooled by the 
breezes. 
4. He was overwhelimed with delight. 


5. His friendship for Standish was 
entirely forgotten. 
6 Finally he was overcome with 


shame. 
7. The Mayflower was seen in the dis- 
tance. 


8, He would return to England. 

g. His secret should be buried with 
him. 

10. He entered the cabin. 

11. Miles Standish could be seen in 





minwants. Write today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 1911, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World, | 


QUICKLY CURED MY, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 








You May Cure Yours Too by a Simple 
Remedy Learned From the Japanese 





I Will Give the Benefit of My Experi- 
ence to Anyone Free of Charge. 





Ever since I was a little girl, I was cursed with | 
agrowth of Superfluous Hair. Ididu’t mind it 
somuch then, but when I grew to young woman- 
hood, the humiliation grew upon me until it be- 
came almost a nightmare. It finally got to the 
point where I was ashamed to go out of the 
house, and at the coming of a stranger, I wanted 
torun and hide my face. ‘The thing preyed on 
my mind until there were times when my spirits 
wereat theirlowest ebb, and I often thought 
lifea burden, 

Itried every sort of powder, paste, cream, lo- 
tionand remedy that Icouldlay hold of—even 
the painful electric needle— but to no avail, The 
hair not only would not leave, but it grew worse. 
What I suffered under the needle I can't describe. 

One day a triend who 
had traveled much re- 
commended a simple lit- 
tle remedy learned from 
the Japanese. It removed 
the hair atonce and with- 
out pain, and in a few 
days 1 was the happiest 
girl in America, The 
hair had disappeared. It 
left no scar, and it didn’t 
hurt at all. Today my 
face is still free from any 
trace of it. 

Iam so happy at my 
own success that I want 
every other woman to 
have the chance to re- 
move the ugly disfiguring 
hatr from her face, neck 
and arms so thatthey can 
go into society or to bus- 
iness, free from embarr- 
assinent, able to wear 

. short sleeves and go with- 
outa veil, All who want to destroy their growth 
asI did may secure full particulars to enable 
them to do likewise, free of charge, by just send- 
Ing me a two-cent stamp—thiats all I ask —just to 
Pay actual postage for reply in plain sealed en- 
velope. Address Mrs. Caroline Osgood, Suite 1341 
B.L,., 118 Kast 28th 6t., New York City. 
tidetineeates 


BRACELET FREE 

Handsome Gold Bracelet, sct 
i ems, given for 
lewelry Noveltics 


\ 













: selling 8 
10c each. Order Jewel days 
we Trust You. REGAL mre . Co. 


Dept. B-30 Battie Creek, Mich. 


Soman to akelai 2 TAUGHT BY MAI. 


Stories, novels,, scenarios, plays. criticised and revised; 
*old on commission. Free Booklet, Writing for Pro@t.” 
fells how, gives proof. NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

Pt. 106, Indianapolis, Ind, 











the twilight. 


buckled around his waist. ; 
25. Frowning, the choleric captain 
strode away to the council. 


26. It had already assembled. 

27. Near the elders was standing an 
Indian. 

28. He was grim in aspect. 


29. Upon the table had been placed 
the skin of a rattlesnake. 
The skin was filled with arrows. 


oO. 

a. It was a challenge to warfare. 

32. This had been brought |y the 
Indian. 

33. The elders were debating an an- 
swer, 

34. The savages’ challenge was quickly 


answered by the captain. 
35. The arrows were jerked from the 
snakeskin. 


36. Some bullets were put in their 
place. ; 
37. The snakeskin was then handed to 


the warrior. 


John Alden’s wondrous adventure 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


12, 
| Was soon related. 
13. Priscilla’s refusal was smoothed 
down. 
14. Her last words were recounted. 
15. Up leaped the captain of Ply- 
mouth. 
16. In rage he stamped his foot. 
17. I have been betrayed. * 
18, Ihave been supplanted by a friend. 
Ig. You are a traitor. 
20. I shall always hate you. 
21. The enraged captain strode about | 
the room. 
22. Soona message was brought to 
| him, 
| 23. War was being waged by the | 
Indians. 
24. The captain’s belt was soon 





j 
| 





38. Take it. 
. Here is your answer. 
4o. The glistening savage glided trom 
the room. ; 
41. Inthe gray dawn a mist uprose | 


from the meadows. 
42. Asound was heard in the slumber- 
ing village. : 
43. An imperative order was given. 
44. Figures ten marched slowly from 
the village. : 
Standish the stalwart il was. 


45. 
46. The army was led by Hobomok. 
47. He had always been the friend of 


the white men. 

48. Giants they seemed in the mist. 

49. Giants they were in heart. — 

50. Over them gleamed the crimson 
banners of morning. 

The following sentences comprise «a 
review of verbs, complements, apposttives, 
indirccl objects, nominative independents, 
élc. 





Tf theworld STOPPED 
Then your old-fashioned 


encyclopedia would 
remain up-to-date 








But the world MOVES Ne" er inewttage 








tions of new material inserted in its 


of the books. 
encyclopedia-making, 


plates and maps. 


An Encyclopedia That 


a® corresponding saving in cost. 


To quickly get this remarkable 
tative people in different sections 


will pay you to take advantage of. 


200-Page Book FREE 


The story of Winston’s Cumulative 
Kneyclopedia is told in a 200-page illus- 
trated book, done in colors, which ex- 
plains the comprehensive preparation of 
this work—contains scores of specimen 
juzes and describes the new “*Cumula- 
tive’? feature in detail. You incur no 
obligation in sending for this 200-paye 


book. Mail the coupon ‘TO-DAY. 


Attractive proposition to 
high-grade representatives 


THE JCAN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 





Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia 


Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia is a comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia that is kept constantly up-to-date by means of annual addi- 


without bother or expense, without having to send the books back, 
without loosening the printed pages or affecting the binding or shape 
Protected by three new patents=marks an epoch in 


Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia is planned to include the 
material facts on all subjects covering the whole range of human 
knowledge—viving exactly what every one wants to know on every 
encyclopedic topic. Specially adapted tor home, school and office. 
Ten volumes, over 5,500 pages, nearly 40,000 articles written in 
simple language, and made plainer by 2,750 illustrations, colored 


Every year our Revision Service prepares the **Cumulative’? mat- 
ter which brings the work right up-to-date and makes your encyclo- 
wcdia more complete, more reliable and more valuable—the most 
Important work of its kind ever published, 


At Only 1-4 the Price of Other Standard Encyclopedias 
The most expert editors have put all the needed facts and data 
in the least possible compass, without sacrificing clearness or com- 
pleteness, viving in ten volumes (cach 6!4x9x134 in.) a wealth of 
information that ordinarily would run into 20 or 80° volumes—with 


umes for only a few cents a day, in easy monthly payments. 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 


Filling in and Mailing Coupon NOW Wil! Be Worth $25 to YOU 


recommend it, we have devised an unparalleled offer so o1 iginal 
startling that it will enable almost anyone to possess this work. 

those who have wanted an encyclopedia, and also for those who now 
have an older work, here is an unprecedented opportunity that it 










ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A New Method of Inserting New 











proper place in the printed booxs, 


Is Kept UP-TO-DATE 


Think of it! Ten brimful vol- 


work into the hands of represen- 
of the country who will use and 
and 


For 














N.1. 11-2 
THE JOHN Cc. WINSTON CO., 
Philadelphia 
You may send me your 200-page book, 
postpaid, deseribing Winston's Cumulative 


and the Ctmuhitive system, 


Bieyelopedia 


With details of your Special Offer. T ineur no 


obligation 


Addre 




















A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 
osition, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
y passing a Civil Service examination, Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation @5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book “Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 











Make the Farm Pay 


Complete tome Study Courses iu Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Floricu:ture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture aud Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass, 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University aud other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professers in leading 

Prof. Brooks colleges. 220 page catalog tree. Write to-day, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. '*6 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





16 Artistic Xmas Gifts $1 


$2.50 Worth of Presents for One Dollar 


Sixteen friends or relatives can be remembered with | 
a useful, and appropriate gift, Send order today with | 
¥J, and we will send postpaid: 2 decorated leather book | 
markers, 3 beautifulart calendars, 2 gents real leather 
bill folds, ymet coin purses, | set cuff buttons, I scarf | 
pin, 1 faney initial pen wiper, 4 inseribed silk book. | 
markers and | surprise packave of 12 pieces, Name 6} 
initials desired. A money moker for ager | 


Maxim Art Co., 614 Forrest Bldg., 





nN 


ite. 
Philadelphia | 





——F INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 


Winvitations or announcements 

We ings with two sets of envelopes. for 
$3.00, 50 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50, 

Visiting—100 for 0 cents, 50 for 35 cents 

Cards Professional—100 for 75 cents. a for We, 
Business—100 for &1.00. 50 for 75 cents 

Send for samples and prices of our new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate, Cost less 


than half Address . , 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N.Y. 
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For Teachers 


Best Helps and Students 


Outlines in United States History.— bi Miek 
S$. LANDES, A book of 
150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
S. History, 777) Ques- 
tions and ‘Auswe rsin U. 
$. History and 
Government, also a 
brief History of Polit 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use inclass, 
Price 25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography. — 1. UM ER 
S. LANDES. A text 
book for use in Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, In additionto the regular text it 
also contains an extensive list of “County and 
State Examination Questions, Auswered.” Prac- 
tically indispensable im preparingg a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography. Price 15c. 

Library Method in American History. 
GEORGE R, CRISSMAN, A complete relerences 
outline from the discovery of Aimerica to Roose 
velt's second admin tion, It tells you ex- 
actly where you will tind a treatment of every 
topic on American history,, Ittakes allt ae tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical, 
It is especially prepared for Mighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 00 topics, Suge stions and questions, 
and 14, referenc: Simple, practical, com- 
piete, thorough, usable and tothe point,itisa 
deservedly popular book, 231 pages. Price 25c. 

Practical Lessons in United States History. 





cnice 


@2 SS 
OUTLINES 


UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 

















str 


$9 


000 “<, 


BY JOHN RANKIN—Thisis a complete course in 
United States History, given in one hundred 
twenty lessons of twenty questions each, 


Phe book can be used with any good text-book in 
United States History, but the references given, 
are especially to Barnes’ S« hool, Kguleston’s 
New Century, McMaster’s Brief, Montgomery’s 
Leadiug Facts and Morris’ School Histories, Ar- 
ranged topically, answers are easily found in 
mostofthetext-books, Supplementary Reading 
references are given for such as desire. A book 
based on experience, and careful study and a 
wonde rful he Ip in the study of history, 25 cts, 

iL in Geography —v Join 
RANKIN, SECOND KDITION, REVIstD AND I,N- 
LARGED, Contains one hundred twenty lessons 
of twenty questions each, with references on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natural 
School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Geog- 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geovraphy, Roddy’s 
Complete Geography and Tarbell’s Complete 
Geography. Can be used wita any good Geoyra- 
phy text book, Questions are arranged under 
subject headings, and answers located in any 
book used. A wonderful aidin the teaching of 
Geography. Price 25 cents, 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture.—JouN Kh. MCKraAn, A book that will help 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of the 
history of English and American Jiterature, 
May be used with any text or with notext,asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rap- 
id reviews preparatory to examination, and an 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—J0\\% ¥. 
McKran. Everyday 





Pr 





a ad 





Hygiene and Physiology 
adapted to modern 
teaching and modern 
life. A twentieth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers, 
Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it. No pad- 
ding ; nothing essential 
omitted, Modern, scien- 


PRACTICAL 
OUTLINES IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


tific data bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 


JOHN FE Moxa 





you teach the subject 
and pass the examina. 
tion for a higher grade 
certificate, Price 25c, 

Opening Exercises for Schools.- VtioM As 
FE. SaANveRS, Author of “Management am 
Methods,” “An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest will increase. A 
bookindispensableto rural teachers, necessary to 
grade teachers, helpfulto principals, suggestive 
tosuperintendents, Price 25 cents, 

Outline Guide to Civil Government. BY 
THOMAS E, SANDERS, Containing Suyyestions 
to Teachers, text of the Constitution of the 
United States with two hundred questions upon 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government; Ques- 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and History; 
Outlines for study of State Constitution and 
Questions on State Government, A_ great help 
in the presentation of the subject. Price 25 cts. 

Study of the Song of Hiawatha.—l}v Nuvi 
McCaBE, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic, Contains the poem com- 
plete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
How to Study the Pocm, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sugges 
tive aud Explanatory Readings, Glossary and 
Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price 25c. 

Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. 
Geography.—IN"z N. Mclrer, One of the most 
practical and helpful Manuz 4Is on Geography 
ever published. It contains Outlines and Class 
Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Model- 
ing, Readings, Valuable References, Devices 
and Recreations, Subjects for C omposition, 
Search Questions, anda great fund of informa- 
tion notto be found in any one Geography. 
150 pages. Price 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Hall & McCreary, eer Chicago, Il. | 


Wabush Ave, 
Order from most convenient point, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Pimples Go— 
Beauty Comes 


You Just Can’t Help Having a Beau- 
tiful Complexion If You Use 
Stuart’s Calcium’s Wafers. 





| 


Pimples |! Horrors! And what a; 
wonderful change when they are all | 
gone. Most everyone has noticed this. 








Nowadays, when you see a real beauty, 
the chances are Stuart’s Calcium Waters 
wrought that wonderful change, It takes 
only a short time, even with very bad 
complexions—the kind that are disfig- 
ured with rash, eczema, boils, blotches 
and liver spots. | 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers cause the skin 


pores to breathe out impurities, The 
lungs burn up a great amount, but 


Nature imposes upon the skin the larger 
burden. IKyery tick of the clock means 
work, work, work for these wonderful | 
Wafers. And every instant new skin 
forming, impurities become less and less, 
and 


> 
1 | 





the pores are reinvigorated, soon 
| such a thing asa pimple, blackhead or | 
any other eruption 1s impossible. You | 


marvel at the change. 





I. Soon the village of Plymouth was 
awakened, 

2. What should be done in Miles 
Standish’s absence ? 

3. The Mayflower was riding at 
anchor. 

4. There were many rents in her sails. 

5. They had been torn by the gales. 

6. They had often been patched by her 
sallors. 

7. From the ship’s side darted sud- 


denly a puff of smoke. 





| 
| 


8. The cannon’s roar was heard. 

g. The echoes repeated the sound, 

io. It was the signal gun of departure. 
it. With louder echoes replied the | 


hearts of the people. 


12. Meekly the prayer was begun. 
13. It ended in fervent entreaty. 
14. Then from their homes came the 


Pilgrims of Plymouth. 
15. Tiley said farewell to the outgoing 
Mayflower. 


16. Foremost amony them was Alden. 

17. Ile had latn long without slumber. 

18. There had been unrest in his heart. 

1g. Miles Standish had not spoken to 
him, 

20. The captain's departure had been 
made in anger. 

21. Alden might never see him again. 

22. He might be slain by the savages, 

23. Impatient was the master of the 


Mayflower. 
24. Into Ins pockets 
crammed many letters, 


capacious were 
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RHEUMATISM 


My New External Remedy 
So Good That I Take All. 
Chances on Results 


COUPON BRINGS IT TO TRY FREE 

I aim so sure that my Drafts will bring 
relief to you, no matter how bad your 
case, 


that I want you to try them at my 
expense. Send 
my coupon with 
your name and 
address, and by 
return mail you 
will get a Dollar 
pair of my fa 
mous Magic Foot 
Drafts to try free 
If you could read 
my letters telling 
of marvelous 
cures, you will 
believe me whey 
I say that I know 
of nothing 69 
safe and sure for 
Rheumatism of 
every kind, no 
matter where lo. 
cated or how 
severe, as my 
Drafts which are 
‘ : already in de 
Fred’k Dyer, Cor. S¢c. be er a 
We have letters even from cases of 30 and 40 years 
standing saying that at last they have been cured, 
But it takes very little faith to fill out and maila 
coupon and then pif 

you are satisfied af- 7 
tera thorough trial, 
youcan se nd me One 
Dollar. If not keep 
your money, Ttake 
your word, Howcan 
you justify yourself 
for not investigating a harmless remedy so pow. 





TRADE MARK 





| erfully backed up by tens of thousands of letters 
| from satisfied users, when you can test its merit 


25. Alden wanted a place on the ves- 
sel, 

26. Then he spied the sorrowing Pris- | 
cilla. 

27. Vor her sake he stayed. 

28. I will protect her forever, 

2g. Into the boat sprang the master. 

30. Soon were heard the shouts of the | 


sailors, 
All sails were set to the west wind, 


31 

32. The Mayflower sailed from the 
harbor, 

33. The remaining colonists watched | 


the receding sailse 


34. The excellent elder of 


offered a prayer. 


35. They all took courage. 
36. Soon they returned to their homes, 
3 Alden lingered on the shore. 


ro 


38. Priscilla was standing beside him. 

39. Are you angrv? 

go. Will you forgive me? 

41. You should not plead so warmly 
the cause of another, 


words, 
be so 


foryive me my 
must not 


42. You must 
43. Our friendship 
easily broken. 


Plymouth | 





| Lleand ho previous experience is necessary. 
|} pay a good salary and offer 


The sott, rosy tint love-tapsthe cheeks; | 44.) Thereupon answered the scholar. 
the neck, shoulders and arms show the) 45.) With you T have never been angry. 
health of youthful skin—in fact, you | 46. Twas angry at myself. ii 
just can't help having a beautiful com- 47. So badly I managed the matter 
plexion if you use Stuart’s Caleium | 4. priscilla extended her hand. 
| Wafers. : ; ; | 49. They walked to the villave to- 

| They are putup in) convenient form | gether. 
| to carry with you, are very palatable, | so, Aiden told her tie whole of the 
| and are sold by druggists everywhere, at! story, 
50 cents a box, 51. The maiden smiled at the captain's | 

wrath. 
CLAY’S GRAY HAIR RESTORER 52. He isa little cinimney. 

GRAY, FADED OR 53. He is heated in a moment. 

Guarantood to Restore STREAKED HAIR 54. How good you have been to me 


to its natural color; not to wear or 
“a wash off; to be odorless, clean; ef 
fective und easy to apply. It does 
_ | not contain any harmful ingredient 
+ and will not injure the hair or scalp, 


4 MY HAIR SHADER NEVER FAILS 


“Tt never wears off spt only needa 
fig other writer 
Deen as 
made me 


One lady writes 
retouc hing as new hair grows 

‘The first 1 have used that has sails 
represented”? Another writes: “It hae 
yer and have since secured a hich 
” which would have been refused a 








gray haired person. 21.00 per bottle Large 
botule sent on trial for 25e to cover cost 
E.C. CLAY CO., Dept.19, 26 W. Illnois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 149, Washington, D.C. 





GOITRE 





Physicians Remedy Co. 44 Sinton Bldg., 
INVITATIONS 


EDDI N 100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, 


B ge paid anywhere, MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. 100 VISITI CARDS, 75e. Write for samples. 


} ESTABROOK, 516 Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati, 0, 











always! 


55. I shall never forget it. 
56. The captain may be killed by tie 
Indian braves. 


57. here is hatred in their hearts. 

58. I should be very sorry. 

59. Miles Standish, the Puritan cap- 
tain, was marching steadily northward. 

60, The fire of his wrath was still burn- 


ing hotly within him. 
61. The sulphurous odor of powder 
seemed sweet to his nostrils. 


BIG MONEY IN SONGS ; 

so per cent if successful. Send us 62. He was silent. f 
WE PA your Poems, Songs, or melodics to 63. He constantly thought of his re- 
day. You may be able to write a big seller. 11. jection. 


64. John Alden, the had be- 
trayed him. 


65. The old soldier would pluck Pris- 


scholar, 


cilla’s image from his heart. 


Have your Goitre removed without 66. He would be a fighter of battles. 
taking Medicine or having it cut ond 
out, pea have a qonrensens. .sooth- 67. Alter a three days march he came 
ing appliance which is worn on ‘ is 2107 > 
the neck at night and cures while to an Indian encalpime nt. 
you sleep, It checks the growth, 68. It was pitched on the edge of a 
reduces. the enlargement, and adow 

é eons all pain and distre main a | Ncdadow, 
shorttime, 20yearssuccess rite “he w > ere Ww -inge , 
today for free booklet and full 69. The women were working by the 
particulars, including testimon tents. 

ials from every State, price, etc, Address the 70 k lly the meu were smoking. 


Did they see the sudden approach 


7U 


of the white men? 


72. Two of the braves came quickly 
to Standish, the fiery captain. 

73. They offered him presents. 

74. They gave him beautiful furs. 








without cost? 
today —now, 


mee This $1 Coupon FRE E.um 


Good for a regular $1.00 pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts to be sent Free to try (as explained 
above) to 


Don’t delay, but send this coupon 


Name... 


Address...eeee 


pany, 1197 Oliver Bldg., 














Mail this coupon to Magic Foot Draft Com- 
Christmas PostCards 


Jackson, Mich. 
Tacs, ‘CHRISTMAS LABELS rds): 


CHRISTMAS SEALS, ali 10c,i 
colors and gold embossed. The most wow 

derful package ever offered. Remember, 
everyone sending 10 cents for this BIG 
Christmas Bet will receive our Special 
Wholesale Offer. Ladieg, Girls and Boy 
can make money selling the packages to 
their neighbors and friends. Do na 
delay. but send now. today. for a package, 
H. E. Becker & Co, Dept.€ 5 
508 S. Dearborn St. CHICACO 


Honest Man or Woman Wanted. 


A large well Known company about to spend $100,00 
oma tremendous advertising campaign requires the 
ccrvices ofa bright manor woman in each town and 
The work 1s easy, pleasant and highly respects 
We will 
an unusual opportunity 
for advancement, to the person who can furnish good 
references, In addition to this salary, we offer 4 
Maxwell Automobile, a Ford Automobile and over 

$3000 In prizes to the representatives doing the best 
work up to December 31, In your letter give age and 
references. Address, Ira B. Robinson. Advertising 
Manager, 1102 DOTY BLDG., Boston, Mass, 
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HAPPY THOUGHTS 






FOR CHRISTMAS 
These dainty crochet bows delight 
any woman. They are I CxD MADE 
ope of charming new design 
You'd never think they COULD 
cost 80 little. 







No, 479, 25e, No, 472, 800, 
No, 489, 50¢, 


Our new catalog shows a wonderful 
variety of imported designe In hand 
made jabots and col ars at holiday 
prices. Write Dept.O for your copy 
YAMA CO.,, 104 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 








HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educ® 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Microscopes, Magnifiers, omy, ~ Instruments, © 
Weights& Measures, Rules, 


ces, F 
Protractors, — APPARATUS Whovts and Dises, 
Hy gromet 


Thermometers, Bar meters, 


ers, Tuning Forka, Pitch Pipes, Magnets, Batteries, a 


Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dyoamey 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemica 
Glassware, ete., by sending for our illustrated Cat- 
alogue containing over 1,400 articles for schoo] U8 
CulcaGO APPARATUS CoMPANY, CHICAGO, IL 





$10 Daily Selling “Naida” 


Emb Spege Sk 2 malic Big Money M Newest ideas. 
surprises, N calla sale. Handsome Mlustrated Catalog tra 
FRANKLIN ‘SU PPLY. com PANY, Desk L.3, GIBSON CITY, ILt, ILh, 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


FOR GOVERNIIENT POSITIONS, $90.00 month. 
Annual vacations. Short hours. No “layoffs.” 
Common education sufficient. Over 12,000 ap 
pointments coming. Influence unnecessary: 
Farmers eligible. Send postal immediately for 
free list of positions open. 


Franklin Institute, Dept. G 101, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


HEARS CHURCH BELLS AFTER LONG DEAFNESS 


For the first time in years, this good 
lady, who has been deaf, hears the 
church bells. She is in ecstasy. Only 
this morning has she been able to hear 
the prattle of her grandchildren and 
the voice of her daughter. Twenty- 
tlree years avo she first found herself 
becoming deaf, and, despite numerous 
remedies, medical advice, hearing de- 
vices and specialists’ treatment, she 
found it. more and more difficult to 
hear, late years she was larrassed 
by peculiar noises in the head, which 


added to her misery. At last she was. 


told of a book which explains how to 


regain perfect hearing without costly 
apparatus or drugs. She got this book 
and learned low to dauickly become 
freed from deafness and head noises. 
Observe her delight in this hypotheti- 
cal illustration ! Any reader of Nor- 
mal Instructor who desires to obtain 
one of these books can do so free of 
cost hy merely writing to the author. 
Dr. George EK. Coutant, 210 C, Station 
E, New York, N. Y. He will be 
pleased to mail it promptly, postpaid, 
to any one whose hearing is not good, 
This offer will bring joy to many 
homes. 





smen Teachers preferred, to sell History of 

, Civilization, eight volumes; half leather, 

alary orcommission, Write for particulars, terms,ete. 
uiton Book Company, = Kansas City, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, 
tasy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 30 days 
vacation and 30 days sick leave annually with pay. 
2 appointments made last vear. No political pull 
Common school education sufficient. Fullin- 
formation about how to secure these positions and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JAPANESE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Direct from the Importer. 
Special to introduce our 
beautiful new free catalog C of 
Oriental Novelties and Neck- 














wear, 

Jap Silk Kabe Crepe Card Case, 
hand painted with water colors, 
leather lined, three compartments. 
DESIGNS:—Iris, Wistaria, Chrys- 
anthemum, Cherry, bamboo, Stork, 
on pink, black, light, navy or Alice 
Blue. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Postpaid. 50c 


WmAYA CO,, American branch, 621 HKroadway, New York, 


| makes postcards and letters pri- 
visible Ink vate, Have some fun writing 
» your girl, fellow or frieuds, Absolutely invisible 
nti! treated ag per directions. Gottle 15 cents post- 
net NADISON SUPPLY CO., Dept. E., 512 
ver St., St. Louis, Mo. 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


We publish acceptable manuscripts on liberal roy 
alty. Write today for free Booklet and Catalogues 
KELLOGG MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 1431 Broadway, New York. 


wanted for the sale of Personal 
Reliable Agents Greeting Christmas Cards in 
spare tine—no outlay, semple book of forty different 
styles provided, big commission, particulars of 
Alfred Hills, Mi’gr., 798 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Great demand for 
Excellent Salaries Commercial 

Teachers. ‘Take 
our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your nert 
vacation with us. A position awaits you. Write 
EVA } 


M. WOLF. Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y. 











Catalog of Professional and Amateur 
Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Minstrel 
a Jokes, Recitations, Make-up Goods,ete. 
sentiree, DICK & FITZGERALD 

29 Ann Street, New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL EMBROIDERED HAND- 
KERCHIEF GIVEN AWAY 


To introduce our Holiday Handkerchief Catalog 
we will send to you (Prepaid) a pretty Honckerchief 








ered on a nice sheer fabric, Write at once, 
Send us 12 cents in stamps to cover cost of the Ma- 
| deria handkerchief and our catalog (all prepaid.) 
GUSTAVE W. COHEN & BROTHERS, 
496 BROADWAY, - «= NEW YORK CITY 





> S25 to $35 A Week For Women 
¢, Work quickly and easily learned ; refined, 
’ Secluded, educative ; special employment 
f mcontract. Write for free booklet; tells 
aa how and gives the proo 
PS iiea! THE NATIONAL PROOFRE RS’ ASSOCIATION 
:. Dept, 106, Indi oli». Ind, 





‘ Contest: Christmas Piano given person 
dive © writ!ng most concise persuasive 
or Hisement about Three Piano Solos we send you 

8.; contest closes Dec, 16th, enabling winner 
eras ristmas, Alethe Co,, Wholesale Musical Merchandise, 

” Contest Dep’t, 28 Seventh Ave,, New York. 


known as a ‘*Maderia’’ Ladies one coruicred embroid-, 


The High School and the 


Community 
How can the high school best meet the 
needs of the community? The people of 
Colebrook, New Hampshire, think they 
have solved the problem. Their experi- 
| ment is interestingly described in a bul- 
letin just issued for free distribution by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 
Colebrook Academy is located in a 


school, it later became part of the public 
system of education, For years it has 
successfully done the work expected of a 
high school in the traditional branches of 
| the New England school. Now it is try- 





ling to do something more. Without | 


| lowering its standards, without ceasing 
| to furnish the training necessary for those 
| going into the professions, it is endeav- 
oring to provide an adequate education 
for the great mass of boys and girls who 
ought to remain and grow up with the 


| country, It is seeking, in other words, | 


| to readjust itself to the needs of the par- 
| ticular community in which itis. Just 


! what this readjustment means may be | 


{seen from the following four significant 
| additions to the school plant: the green- 
| house, the dairy laboratory, the domes- 


| tic arts department, and the workshop | 


including a carpenter and blacksmith 
| shop. Complete courses are given in 


| agriculture and domestic science. Cole- | 


brook is the center of a rural district, 
and these are the vital interests of a large 
part of the population. 


| Colebrook Academy does not propose to 


become «a vocational school, It remains 
a general high school, The courses in 


agriculture and domestic science exist | 
, side by side with thorough courses in the | 
| traditional high-school subjects, as well 


as tlie commercial branches. ‘‘Its pur- 
pose is not primarily to make good farm- 
ers, or skilled mechanics, or professional 
housekeepers,’’ says Hon. H. C. Morri- 
son, State Superintendent of New Hamp- 


i shire, ‘*The primary object is the edu- 


cation of the boy and girl to become a 
sincere and efficient and happy man and 
woman, capable of becoming an educated 
worker with material things, capable of 
getting life’s happiness out of work 
rather than out of the leisure which 
comes after work, if indeed it comes at 
all. A furher purpose is to educate the 
strongest youth toward the farm and the 
industries instead of toward the profes- 
sions and business exclusively.’’ In the 
work of the school it istrepeatedly em- 
phasized that the new courses are estab- 
lished in the belief that there is just as 
truly a cultural development of the in- 
dividual to be had from competent in- 
struction in agriculture or domestic sci- 
ence as from competent instruction in 
Latin, 

The significance of the Colebrook 
movement lies in the fact that it demon- 
strates the basic priaciple upon which 
the American high school must stand or 
fll; that it shall bea direct source of 
strength to the community that pays for 
it. The feeling exists that secondary 
rural schools lave in many instances 
weakened the communities which sup- 
ported them; that by the very efliciency 
of their work, they have trained young 
men and women for other fields of use- 


fulness and have thus frequently deprived 
the community of the services of its best | 


citizens. It is said that New Hampshire 
has been a notable sufferer from this proc- 


ess, and that readjustment is necessary | 
if the process is to be checked and the | 


upbuilding of the country districts is to 
go on again. All over ihe country there 
is the same problem. It seems obvious 
that if the public high school is to jus- 
tify itself it must constantly put back 


into the community the best of each gen- | 


eration as permanent residents. 
Particularly important is the part to be 


played by the reconstucted rural high | 


school in the country life movement. 
The Colebrook Academy dignifies the 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations. 

English 250 page cataleg free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 














Dept. 205 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SS 


| fundamental arts of agricuture and home- 
; aking. Given schools of this type, 


with a program ot studies matching the 


j real interests of the community, and 
| rural civilization may in truth be made 


as efficient and satisfying as other civili- 
zatiou. 


Better decoration of schoolrooms is one 
of the aims of an association for national 
culture recently formed in Italy. 





; town of about 2,000 population in North- | 
ern New Hampshire. Starting in the | 
first third of the century as a private | 


| No Collect- you at our ex- 





$128 to $222 


Take Your Own 
Time To Pay _, ussend 


this artis- 
No Interest—- tie piano to 


pense, We pay 

thefreight. You pay 

nothing down, ‘Try it 

for 30 days. If we cannot 

Satisfy you with the piano, we 
will pay the freight for its return, 
Take 3 years time to pay if satisfied, 


eed&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artisticquality at a 
price much lower than your = 


dealer would charge you for eu 

a cheap, inferior instrument. R E E D & 5 0 N 5 
i ‘ee 

cure for youourSpecial || Prods 

ee oe 

handsomest colored illus- REED & SONS 

trated catalog sent free, PIANO MFG. CO, 

A 2e stamp will save Dept. 073 Cor. Jackson Blvd, 

you dealer's profit. and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


H Send me your big Free Book 
onl and Piano Offers, 
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County 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 

















From Childhood to Old Age 


Kimball Pianos 


Are Pleasing in Tone 

















































WRITE TODAY for beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 


7 Before making the pur- 
Mrs. Piano Buyer "iors making the Dus, 
home and children we are sure you will want to see our Cata- 
logue—you will want to know abot our new plan ot selling and 
distributing our pianos direct {-2m our factory and from our 
various factory distributing points, Write us today for our 


Money Saving Flan and Free Catalogues 


and learn how easily you can secure the GENUINE Kim- 

ball Piano at factory distributing prices and on terms to 

suit your convenience. Monthly, quarterly or annual pay- 
can be arranged. 


° 
Valuable Features of the Kimball 
Kimball Pianos possess inany tmportant exclusive features, 
such as our Aermetical/y sealed metal covered pin block 
—the heart of the piano—t:npervious to dampness, un- 
affected by heat or cold, strings sclentifically treated to 
prevent rusting, and other valuable features that give 
the Kimball that Aetr/oom value and most splendid mu- 

sical quality. 


Kimball PlszerFians 


Thereare very few persons who are not lovers of good 

music, Unfortunately there have been but a limited num- 

ber that could produce it, but now with a Kimball Player- 

Piano in the home, the young, the old and even the fee le 4 
“indoor” people can Play and reproducethe ‘Grand 
Opera” or play any and all of the old time songs P 

or popular pieces. ° 


Free Approval Test 
OUP -Wesiand dhe Freight 


Great fometient Paments 

es Catalogues and Herald Free 
Old Instruments Taken °° 

Offer lf Eziene 4 


out the coupon below and send to 
us today and get FREE our hand- . 
some booklets Musical 





me and the 
Herald, containing two pretty 
songs, words and music, also a 
valuable piano information, @° «3 
our prices and terms. @ od 
WRITE TODAY. ? 


W.W. KIMBALL 497 


rs) 
2 a LFS 
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Entertain 


Allthe Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Kaster, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving,Christinas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 25 cts, 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Corntaining 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts, 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. America’s fore- 
most Writers of school plays have contributed their 
newest productions to this volume, Clever and 
unique dialogs for every grade, 25c. 

Best Drill Bock, The—Very popular drills and 
marches, 25c, 

Bethlehem Babe, The—A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung as soloor chorus, 25 cts. 
Brown's Reciter, Contsins the most popular reci- 

tations aud readings of tle day. 25c. 

Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
aud arranged by Catherine T. Bryce and FF, E. 
Spaulding of the Newton ( Mass.) Schools, authors of 
the Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, 
very carefully graded, ‘The Memory Gems included 
arean important feature, Primary Book. Grades 
I-I1-l11; Intermediate Book, (irades IV-V-VI. 

Grammar Book. Grades VII-VILL. Price, each 
book,,2o¢ ; any two, 45c; all three, 60c., postpaid. 

Case of Smythe vs. Smythe. A Mock ‘Trial Court 
Scene inoue act, mac, 2female, (his number 
may be ine sed, and all be played by males.) 15c. 

Castle’s School Entertainments — Recitations, 
dialogues, tableaux, etc., for primary and interme- 
diate grades, 25cts, 

Choice Hamor— hoemaker, One of the most pop 
tlaor hiumorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker, Rook. 
songs, concert pieces, dlalogues and tableaux, 
sinallehildren, 5c. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
clully for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M, Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha FE. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of 
the selections are of Only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, aud those suitable for any time or oc- 
ension, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c, 

Choice School Speaker. ‘This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular- 
ly good qualities, It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons, ‘These have all been tried 
and proved good, Price 25c, 

Christmas at the Cross Roads. A humorous Christ- 
mas play for High School pupils or adults, by Ielize- 
beth fF. Guptill, A rural play of unusual strength. 
It depicts the Church Committee in their prepara- 
tion for the Christmas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities of local characters, 7 
males, 12 females, One hour, 25 cents, 

Christmas Chimes. A drill for auy even number of 
girls. Thisisoueof the prettiest Christmas drills 
ever published and is highly recommended, Locts. 

Christmas Celebrations, Edited by Jos, C, Si 
Recitations, Plays, Dialogues, Drills Songs, Ixer- 
clses, Tableaux, Quotations, 1060 pages, 25 cents. 

Christmas Collation, The. An up-to-date collection 
of the choicest original and selected recitations, dia- 
logs, plays, songs, and other exercises, furnishing full 
a disnple provision for the Christmas program, For 
allages, 25 cents, 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner—A humorous play 
foresildrenand young folks, Represents a school 
of fifty years ago and the preparations for the Christ- 
mus entertainment. Easy to prepare; only one 
scene, Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 
are better and apy number can be used. 15 cts, 

Christmas for All Nations—lIntroduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs 
and beliefs. The textisin rhyme. Suitable for a 
Sunday School or Missionary entertainment. 7 
boys and 8 girls. 15 cents. 

Christmas Dream, A—Santa Claus and several 
Mother Goose children in new rhymes and clever 
antics, Requirements easy, 5 boys, o girls. 15 cts, 

Christmas Dialogs, Guptils Original—For 
children of allages. 25 cents, 

Christmas Joke, A—May be given by children or 
asa burlesque by grown people, lo rhyme and 
very funny, 12 mate, 12 fema e characters, 25 cts, 

Christmas in Santa Claus’? House—Full of live- 
liest happenings, % male, 14 female Characters, 25c, 

Christmas Badget—"The Christmas Alphabet” for 
26 children; seven ‘Christmas Tableaux” and The 
Christmas March,” a spectacular performance. 15c, 

Christmas Selections, | Guptills Original — 
This isa very select collection of meritorious and 
delightful pieces, 15 cents. 

Christmas Star March and Drill—For 16 to 24 
girls, No scenery, Complete diagrams, 15 cents, 

Choice Dinlogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
The best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults, 30cts, 

Colonel Grumpey’s Christmas, An operetta for in- 
termediate grades by Efiie Louise Koogle. Spicy 
and lively dialogue. A perfect production, easily 
learned, Noscenery or costumes necessary. 4 boys, 
4 girls in speaking part, as many more as desired in 
house party and chorus, 45 min, 25 cents, 

Colonial Minuet. New music, and full directions 
for rendering the stately and graceful minuet our 
grandmas danced, yearsago, 4,8,or16couples, 25c, 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25c, 

Days We Celebrate, The. A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages, 25e, 

Dolly Show. A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 

girlsand 2 boys. The girls have a baby show with 
their dollies, and each “mother” shows her baby 
off to the best advantage. 15c, 

Evangeline Entertainment. Dramatized in five 
acts for school exhibitions and private theatricals, 
Full directions for costuming, complete music, 
minute arrangements and valuable suggestions cov- 
ering every feature of the entertainment. The en- 
tire school may take part. Time 2hrs, 25 cents. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The, A new col- 
lection of choice pieces for children in intermediate 
grades, 20c. i 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for littie children, 20 cts. 

Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original 
recitations, songs, Class exercises, etc. Separate pro- 
gram for each grade, 15 cents, 

Fin De Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- 
terial for severial entertainments. Separate pro- 
gramfor each grade, Original songs, recitations, 
dialogues and many other features, 15 cents, 
tion of short pieces for little children, 20 cis, 

‘Help-U’’ Christmas Collection, Contains Dia- 
logues : The Speeder, The Fairies Son, Grandpa’s- 
Xmas Stocking, Santa’s Stowaways, Santa Claus Jr. 
Poor Papa's Xmas Neckties, The Littlest Boy. 
Drills and Exercises: A Xmas Morning Tragedy, 
A Mother Goose Xmas Exercis2, and other Exer- 









Recitations, motion 
For 








If you do not find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ment Books 


cises and Recitations. Aside irom other songs this 
collection contains, The Ladies’ Home Journal prize 
song, **When Good Old Kriss Comes ’Round, by 
H, ©, Eldridge, 25 cents, 

Hiawatha Entertainments. Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by S. Schell. Book contains “Hiawatha: 
a Pantomimed Reading; “Hiawatha, a Dramain 
Five Acts ;” “Hiawatha Battling with His Father,” 
“The Famine, a Pantomime ;? “Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” Music given and suggested,  35c, 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, -and the birthdays of authors 
and noted men, Twenty full and complete pro- 
grams suited to any school, 25 cts, 

Helper in School Entertainments, The. 
able to every teacher, 25¢. 

Holidays? Carnival, The—A unique entertainment 
for 16 children, 16 holidays represented, Hach has 
a speaking part, and there is a Chorus for each day, 
‘The tunes are familiar, Time 80 minutes, 15 ets, 

Kris Kringle gles—By Eflie Louise Koogie. 
Songs of the Christmas for old and voung, 25 ets, 

Ladies’ Reeiter—Filled with seiections in prose 
and verse, Especially adapted to girls, 25 cts, 

Little Pieces for Litthe People—Twenty cards 
containiag twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces 
prose and rhyme for the smallest speakers, 

Little People’s Dialogues. New, original, bright, 
and fresh. For special days, also general occasions, 
For children of eight to twelve years, 24. 

Little People’s Speaker. Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings, T°or children 
of eight to twelve years. 25¢. 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy play for children and 
young tolks, Effective costumes at little or no ex- 
pense. 6 male, 9 female char. cters Or more, 25 cts, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues. Containing nearly 
100 of Lhe finest dialogues requiring from: two to. fife 
teen characters Cuch, 25¢, 

Macaulay's Dialogues for Young People, Espec- 
jally wdapted for school entertainments, ILolidays, 
Anniversary and other exercises,  25¢, 

Menagerie in the Schoolroom. A play for chil- 
dren. AS many as forty characters may be jntro- 
duced, but can be easily given by less. Can not fail 
to keep the audience ina roar. One hour, le, 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. Ly IHar- 
rictte Wilbur. A collection of new and original 
drills and exercises for the little ones, 25e, 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, The 
A collection of dialogues, tablenux, Charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 8c, 

November's Crown—A new spectacular entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving. Kasy to present, but 
brilliant and pleasing. For 14 girls and boys, le. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
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Marie Trish, Practical dialogues, drills, and ex- 
ercises for all the grades. 25 cts, 
Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. An unusually large 


collection of fresh and original pieces in prose aud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils, 2c 

Prescot s Standard Recits s—The best: En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and o her entertainments, 25 cts, 

Prescott's Dina ad? Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experi Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success dcis, 

Pritchard’s Choice Dinlogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and jnstructive, 25 cts, 

Runea-Way-Benr, A Teddy Bear novelty by 
Edna Randolph Worrell, A musical play or op. 
eretta for any number of children, Introduces 
“Teddy Bear’ parade, wath catchy music. Cos 
tumes simple, and no bothersome requirements, 
Kasy to learn, and give, 30min, Music and dialog 
complete,  40c, 

School and Parlor Comedies. — Containing ‘“Be- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots,’ “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and “Pro Tem,’’ 30c. 

Sniggles Family. A short, humorous play for nine 
girls, 15e, 

Sister Masons. A burlesque iti one act. Eleven (or 
more) females, one male, ‘Time, 25 minutes, le, 
Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed alike to parlor entertainments, school and 
church exhibilions, or to the amateur stage, 30 cts, 
Thanksgiving in Brownie-Land—A rollicking 

play tor boys, Fullof lifeand fun, 15 cents, 

The Newsboys’? Thanksgiving — A jolly new 
play. Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents, 

The Night Before Christmas—An_ interesting 
drama by Alice KE. Allen, with a most absorbing 
plot, Contains new songs by Archibald Humbolt, 
Anexcellent entertainment for Grammaror High 
Schools, or for mixed grades. 8 boys and 6 girts, 
with more if desired. ‘Time, 4; hour, 25 cents, 

The Wonderful Christmas Telescope, by H.C. lld- 
dridge, A delightful Christmas entertainment for 3 
girls. snd 2boys. Others fortableaux, Aunt June 
inventsa telescope through which fhechildren are 
enabled to see the scenes connected with the Lirth of 
Christ. These are dipicted through Tableaux, 
About 20 minutes and highly recommended, — cts, 

The Old [Maid’s Association. A farcial entertain- 
ment. Lmale,26 female characters, Time, lL hour, 
15 minutes, 25¢, 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones, Contains 
150 little pieces, of ouly a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language, 25 cts, 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises— 
An abundance of choice new material, including 
several dialogues, 15 cents. 

Wax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley. 
cents, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— “By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.’? 160 pages, 25 cts. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent: pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old, 25 cts, 

Werner's Recitations for Primary Grades. 
The best, most complete and extensive list of reci- 
tations for primary grades yet accumulated in one 
book. 181 pages, fine paper, many illustrations 
showing children posing in entertainments, One 
hundred and eighty selections, Price 35 cts. 

Wiant’s Drills. By Lucia M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical Culture, Dayton, Ohio. 
Schools. Yankee Doodle Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Georgia, one and two—Wand 
Drill—Red, White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill 
or Posings—Flag Drill — Broomstick Drill — Cadet 
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Full directions, 


Drill, Each drill so clearly explained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive 
gymnastics, 25 cents, 


Wooster Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 
EK. Wooster. A. collectiou of the very bright- 
est and best of Recitations, Songs and Dialogues for 
the young_r pupils, 170 separate pieces, Substan- 
tial covers and strongly bound, 25 cents. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments— Rook. Contains 
motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambour- 
ine and tan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts, 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker. One of 


F. A. 





A Partial List of Recitations, 


November 191 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, 


Drills, Marches, Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by Us 


the best dialogue books in print. For children of- 
twelve to fifteen years, 25c, 

Young Folks’ Recitations. 
cellent selection of recitations. 
teen years, 25¢c, 


SONG NOVELTIES 


Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written, Cuve words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions, 25 cents, 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed—A charming Doll’s 
luliaby for any number of litthe mothers, 25 


Shoemaker, An ex- 
For children of  fif- 


25 cls, 

Little Mothers- Motion song, portraying trials of 
little housekeepers, For any number, 25 ets. 

The Merry Farmers—A_ costume song for small 
boys. They tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 


iS. * 

When Visitors Gome Round—A humorous de- 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows off’ 
before visitors. A sure success, for ail occasions, 25¢c. 

“Dowt Be So Rough, Jim, ECan't Play To- 
Night.°?—A very patinetic character song for medi- 
um voice (male or female), or duet. 25 cents, 

Inthe Days LT Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared, A. choice solo, 25e. 

Little Sleepy-Head Dotly. Wouldn’t you like to 
hear alot of litt motiers siuyging a cute song to 
their tired dollies? If you want a doll song you are 
safe in ordering this one if you gre for a delightful 
number, Price 25 cents, 

Just After Christmas Dinner—By Eflie Louise 
Koogle, “A Charining Corisumas Soug.’’ Solo for 
boy or girl or Chorus fur any number of children, 
25 cts, 

Blacksmith, The—A rallicking song which savors 
of hammer and anvil. Solo and chorus, 25 cts, 
Churning—The story in song of the little folks’ visit 
to Grandpa, and their experience as butter makers, 

Forany nuober of boys or girls, 25 ets. 

When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady—One of the 
best of the many doll songs, Sweet words and easy, 
pretty melody. 25 


wt, 





Festive Songs for Little Singers—By Elizaher, 
Guptill, music by Archibald Humboldt. With aq. 
ions. A new melody for €ach song,and familiar air 
suggested forthose who preter, 25 cts, 

I Can Hardly Wait Until l Grow to be a Map~ 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy, My, 
sic catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents, 

Little Thanksgiving Workers, action song fo 
one or more little girls, A pleasing melody whic, 
little singers will relish. Not difficult. Especial 
appropriate for thanksgiving, but can be adapted to 
any otherday, 25 cents. 

Little Trades Ladies. By Harriette Wilsog 
and H.C, Eldridge, An action song and drill whieh 
Will prove very popular, Various trades of woman 
represented by little ladies, Costumes described and 
directions given for drill. Good entertainmen 
number, Price 25 cents. 

When We’re Dressed Up Like Father and [other, 
By Harry C. Eldridge, A cute Costume song for 
little folks, both boys and girls, dressed up like their 
elders. 25 cents, 

Merry Little Witches, Bewitching. A_ uniqu 
song novelty for any uumber of little girls, Very 
clever, The music is lively and exceedingly pretty, 
May also be sung by larger girls. By Effie Louise 
Koogie. Sheet music, 25 cents, 

Mud Pies—A cute costume song for litle cooks 
Forany number of girls, 25 cents, 

Surprised Grumbler or How Kris Kringle 
Madea Convert—A Christinas operetta. — Brij. 
liant music and full of life. 25 minu.es. 15 cents, 

The Quarrel. Anamusing duet for a little boy and 
girl. Very easy ane sure to please. 25 cents, 

Jack Frost’s Mistake. By Clara J. Denton. A very 
clever one-act Operetta for Thanksgiving or any 





time. Four speaking parts and achorus. 8 or mor 
boys. 45 min. 25c, 
Just After Christmas Dinner. By Effie Louise 


Koogle. “A Charming Christmas Song.”’ Solo for 
boy or girl or chorus forauy number of children, 
25 cts, 





LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 
younger pupils; writven by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. Every play tried 
and proved before publication in this form, Each play in a separate book. 


SERIES NO. 1 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents, 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 8S. Emily 
Potter, Separate songs and drijls for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and mony of the charac- 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music. 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. Iéy Laura) Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water pots and rakes, Mven singing, to 
familiarairs; five drill and march. 30 girls and 
boys or less, , 3 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A guar- 
den play inthe fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys make a garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help in.its care, and 
6 little girls and 7 little boys appear at the party. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith, Lit- 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys, Boy asturkey, 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar 
airs, As many children may take part us desired, 

The Real Santa Ciaus. By Laura R, Smith, 
A bright little Chxistmas play in three acts. 
Songs to familiar aigs, About 19 characters, 
Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards. 
Simple in dialogue and costume, Little to learn 
and play may be lengthened or shortened as desired, 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Harpers, Goblivs, ete. Eighteen characters or 
more, Boys an‘ girls about equally divided, 

Japanese Reeption, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
A New Year's play, easily costumed and full of 
color, 14 girls and 12 boys may be used. 

Little Mothers, By Grace B. Faxon. Six sep- 
arate pieces, din'ogues, pamgomimes, songs, ete., in- 
troducing doUsin each, \ 

Christmas Secrets. Py Alice E. Allen and T. 
B. Weaver,: A fine Christmas play with original 
music, 14 main characters; as many others as 
desired. 7 : 

Red, White and Blue. ¢ By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 


SERIES NO. 3. 10c each; 


Adapted for stage use from 
Dicken’s story, by Alice Cook Fuller. 15 characters, 

An Interview With Santa Claus. By Willis N. 
Bugbee, A very bright and ingenious Christmas play. 
Up to date, 28 characters (or less), The Truly Be- 
lievers. By S. Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise 
for litle ones, 2108 characters. 

A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz. 
For Primary grades, 16 chiJdren or alLin the room, 
The Golden Key. By Willis N. Buybee. Scene in 
Story Book Land, with the Pied Piper and 
familiar Mother Goose characters. 12 children, 
_An Arbor Day Panorama. By Wibis N. Bugbee. 
Very pretty. Flower Girls, Overall Boys and Sun- 
bonnet Girls. As many characters as desired. The 
Picnic Party. By Maude M. Graut. For primary 
children, Rainbow children, songs, pe, 18 
childrea, or more, ‘ 

Choosing a Valentine. By M. C. Skeel. 
and amusing dialogue, Six characters, 


’ A Christmas Carol. 


some 


Bright 


SERIES NO. 2 
l0c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents. 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By Laun 
Rountree Smith. Children represent dolls and 
toys. Stocking drill. 25 children or less. What 
Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6 children, 

The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rouatree Smith, 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon, 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar 
bor bay and Mother Earth, and several: children 
represent flowe:s and trees. Bird Day Exercise, 
By the same author, 12 pupils, 

The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 
scenes, 8 girls; 7 boys; more for chorus, May 
Day Drill, “| Ida May Cook. 13 children, as 
Mav Queen and months. 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. by 
Alice W. Dickson, 4 girls and 7 boys, Jume 
Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and song. 
lor girls. 

The Turkey’s School. 


By Laura Rountree 


Smith. A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 
drill 43° characters or less. A Merry Thanks 
giving. By Nelle G. Mustain. 6 characters, and 


children for singing. 

Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
and drill. 8 girls, 3 or 4 boys; children as Fairies. 

The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Bur 
Banks, Christmas play in two acts. 9girls, flow- 
ers. 14 boys, Santa Claus, Jack Froct, Nimble Jack, 
ete. 

Mother’s Visiting. By Lula Gi. Parker, Two 
girls and three boys. Rhecus. By Marion |. 
Noyes. Three acts. Rhacus, fairy, bumblebee 
and 6 boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 

The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
woodland scene, The Queen of the Elves gives 
to each child aimagic charm, 5 girls and 1 boy. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura Rou 
tree Smith. About thirty children representing 
readers, music books, pencils and other things 
found in the schoolroom. Songs to familiar tunes, 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Auniel. 

Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the )ostman, Spirit of 
Christmas and Mother Goose, Also 8 Brownies. 
the twelve in one book 35c. 
Modern [linutemen. By Willis N. Bughbee. A. 
Washington Birthday dialogue. 14. characters 
Lincoln Exercise. By Lettie Sterling. Drill and 
march, 14 characters, 

The Fairy Garden. By Willis N. Bughbee. A 
Robert Louis Stevenson exercise. 17 or mort 
characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale dram 
tized by Aunette Howard, 14 Characters or more. 

Robin Hood’s Party. By L. Rountree Smith 
The Merry Men, Red Ridingj Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs 
and marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

February Fairies. By S. Emily Potter. 4 
unique and pleasing play for primary children, lb 
characters. Number in Verse. By Virginia Baker 
A short exercise for any number up to twelve, 

Vacation Time. By Laura RK, Smith, Dialogue 
and recitations, for 10 or more, 

Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 
Richards. A complete exercise, with recitations, 
songs, etc., for several pupils or entire school. 





POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


‘ A Cellection of Lessons in Expression--By Grace B. Faxon 
VERY PIECE in “Popular Recitations” is a star piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers. 


The “Talks” accompany each selection are written in clear, concise style, f 
by line, word by word ; no pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice, 


Instruction is given almost line 
They furnish 6 


complete guide for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study or the 


teacher for instruction, } 
several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full di 


perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction ina work of this character 


be widely appreciated and made use of, 


The following are the selections im these volumes: PART I-—Nearer My God to Thee ( Pantomi 


Students of Elocution will also find them invaluable, 


Included in the collection are 
rections for their production. These Pantomimes hi 


me): 


Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman’s Story; [ Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order for a Picture; J 


pendence Bell; The Firemen : 


Iiow to Burna Heap; ‘Toa Waterfowl: Jerry. 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ; 
Thanksgiving: In the Signal Box ; John Maynard ; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody’sa Mother. 

—The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; 
Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley ; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime), 
mime); How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; 


PART I1—Jesus, Loverd 
i The First 
PART II 
Tom ; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
PART IV—Rock of Ages (Pant 
The Bells; 


The Litlle Fireman ; ‘The Arnerican Revolution—Patrick Henry. 
In Four Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 65 


postpaid. 


OWEN PUBLISHING: COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. ¥- 
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Gray Hair 


How Your Hair May Be 
Darkened and Kept So 


REMARKABLE METHOD 


Gray hair is believed by most people 
to be evidence of weakening in physical 
aid mental power, 

Those who have gray hair and must rely 
ipo employers or otliers are often com- 
pelled to fight this prejudice. It is par- 
ticularly hard for the man with gray lair 
wlio has been thrown upon his own re- 
sources by business failure or mercantile 
cianges and who must seek a new 
position. 


Prejudice Against Gray Hair 


The gray-laired person soon realizes 
that younger-appearing men are chosen 
for positiotis, although he may know 
some thus selected whio are really older 
than he is. 

Among wotnen, the one who possesses 
hair of the natural dark or dark-brown 
shade (rather than gray, white or bleach- 
ed)meets with the highest favor. 

Asa matter of fact, gray hair usually 
has nothing whatever to do with loss of 
physical or mental vitality, It is caused 
by a disorder of the pigmentary glands 
in the hair follicles, due to such causes 
asa shock, fever, wearing of heavy hats, 
neglect in caring for the hair, etc. 


Don’t Paint Your Hair 


Only those can afford gray hair who 
ate independent. Al] others ought to 
take the necessary means to restore thie 
natural shade. 

Herein is where most gray-haired per- 
sons make the mistake of using what are 
commonly sold as hair stains, dyes, dye- 
ing combs, etc. It would be quite as 
sensible to use ink or stove polish, for 
these cheap and nasty dyes deceive no- 
body except those who use them, The 
color is unnatural, and everybody easily 
knows what has been done. The hair has 
been merely painted. These dyes soon 
begin to wash off, usually discoloring the 
skin, clothing, pillows, etc., and ugly 
streaks of strange shades cover the hair. 


Restoration of Color 


Scientists have been studying the pro- 
blem for years, and at last what we are 
confident is the best hair darkening 
method has been evolved, which has its 
object not merely in restoring the hair to 
the natural shade of youthful days, but 
in developing a luxuriant, silky, strong, 
beautiful growth. 

The hair roots and glands are reached 
scientifically and the best possible results 
areattained. This new Method causes the 
hair to darken gradually, so that the ap- 
pearance is that of improving health and 


vigor. 
Information Free 


The cost of the new Method is very 
small and, as compared with the expense 
of frequently purchasing commonly ad- 
Vertised dyes, it is much cheaper. It is 
obtainable only from Koskott Laboratory. 
An illustrated, very interesting book 
will be sent absolutely free. It has in- 
formation about restoring the hair to 
natural color, overcoming baldness, last- 
‘ng removal of dandrutf, how to stop 
hair from falling out, etc. 

This treatise is of value to men and 
Women of all ages. It will be sent post- 
paid in plain wrapper by Koskott Labora- 
tory, 1269 Broadway, 825 B., New York, 
Y., it you return Coupon below. Do 
not delay if you want to save your hair, 
sow new hair or restore the color. 











A 





Free Gray Hair Book 


KOSKOTT LABORATORY 
1269 Broadway, 825 B., New York, N. Y. 


a 





oon ® Coupon entitles sender to our Important 
kon Gray Hair, Baldness, ete. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Beauty Hints 


Hail, Beauty! Supreme Ruler over the 
careers of women, the affairs of men, the 
destinies of nations, the forces of civili- 
zation itself! KEiupires’ have risen and 
ktigdotns have collapsed under the dom- 
indtion of your magic power. And the 
sacrifices that have been made to win 
yotit stnile and favor are only greater 
| thaii those that have been made by daugh- 
ters of Eve through all ages to wrest your 
secrets from you. Hver since the art of 
printing was perfected it has been em- 
ployed to reveal ‘‘Beauty Seerets'’ to 





s 

fertiinine readers of books and_ periodi- 
cals. No speaker of writer is so sure of 
a welcome as she whio has a new message 
fort beauty seekers, To masculine readers 
of magazities and newspapers it might 
seem that all the possibilities of the sub- 
ject had long been exhausted. But no 
new beauty hint is too insignificant to 
chain a woman’s interest. We of this 
generation sieze upon every new discovery 
as eagerly as did our grandmothers or 
.their grandmothers. No beauty secret 
is permitted to remain a secret any longer 
than it takes to tell it. 

Thus, when your editor commissioned 
mie to learn and report to you some new 
and really valuable beauty secret, I ac- 
cepted the assigninent with a taint heart 
and many misgivings. And you who 
read the result of my quest will be no 
more astonished than I was when I found 
that the secret for which woman has 
searched for 2,000 years lias actually been 
discovered. The newest and greatest aid 
to beauty developed in centuries of study 
and research is an achievement of our 
own day. No doubt you have expected, 
j as I have, that when discovered the Great 
Secret would prove to be a chemical form- 
ula. It is nol. Though we owe to the 
laboratory every practicable and valuable 
aid supplied us in the past, the master 
key to Beauty’s treasure chest is a little 
inarvel of inventive mechanical genius. 
| In a little instrument, no larger than a 
lhair brush, the inventor has imprisoned 
!a wonderful, mysterious power—a_ modi- 
| fied torm of the elemental foreé that ex- 
ists eveywhere in nature but which now, 
for the first time, is made to serve the 
needs of the human race, and particularly 
of seekers after beauty. 

But you are waiting for the secret. It 
is not so new that you have not already 
heard of it, but I do not know one woman 
who has yet learned the tremendous scope 
and power of the force employed by the 
vibrator, There, you have it. It is true 
that although the vibrator is still new it 
is no longer a novelty. Yet I’m sure it 
has a hundred virtues that you have not 
yet learned about. I did not know of 
them myself until I set out to gather the 
facts for this article. The name vibrator 
instantly identifies it to many. Others 
know it better as a mechanical massaging 
device. It is no longer a novelty, but 
is not yet sufficientiy understood to be 
properly valued by beauty seekers. Tie 
bare facts as I write them must sound like 
the harangue of a vendor of quack nos- 
trums. But—I must borrow from his 
stock of arguinents— a trial will con- 
vilice you. 

Many women of my acquaintance know 
‘the vibrator to be the ideal agent for 
clearing the complexion. Lazy pores 
open and discharge their secretions, pim- 
ples and blackheads disappear and the 
ruddy glow of health returns to the ciiecks 
under its percussions. Wrinkles vanish, 
sunken hollows fill up with plump, firm, 
new flesh, and scrawny necks are rounded 
out as bya fairy touch. Other women are 
familiar only with its wonderful virtues 
as a flesh reducer. The way superfluous 
flesh disappears under the little vibrator 
is positively weird. You are reminded 
of the mysterious power of the divining 
rod, which when heid above the ground 
indicates the presence of water beneath 
the soil. Or, it may be that you who 
read this have had no experience with 
the vibrator except for treatment of the 
hair and scalp. For no dermatologist, 
beauty specialist, masseuse or hair-dresser 
with any claim to proficiency practices 
her protession today without its aid, 

Atrcplhy of the tissues—the visible signs 
of advancing age—is the direct conse- 
quence of a hardening of the arteries— 
calied arterial sclerosis. 
| of this conditicn in the veins marks the 
| beginning of the processes of disintegra- 
| tion. Arterial sclerosis and a diminishing 








The approach | 








blood supply cause the small veins and 
capillaries to fall into disuse through lack 
of exercise. They soon become clogged 
and atrophy ensues. But the blood has 
lost none of its reconstructive and nour- 
ishing powers. With artificial aid to 
keep open all the channels youth can be 
preserved not only in appearance but 
‘fin fact.’? Vibration is the ideal arti- 
ficial aid. 

The versatility of this wonderful inven- 


| 


tion is due to the operator’s complete | 


control of its power. 
be directed from any angle. 
sions may be increased to 2,000 per min- 
ute or reduced to a few hundred. It may 
be applied lightly or pressed 
against the bones without the slightest 
danger or unpleasant sensation. Instead, 
there is a sense of pleasurable thrill in 
its use that soon becomes an irresistible 
fascination to its owner. Vibration treat- 
ment for bodily ailments combines the 
basic principles of osteopathy, neuropathy 
and other natural methods of cure. But 
every school of medicine has endorsed it 
and it is already firmly established in 
hospitals, sanitariums and 
offices, as an invaluable aid in the treat- 
ment of anaemicsand a hundred maladies, 

There is no remedy for constipation to 
compare with vibration. 
relieved and very often cured by vibra- 
lion, 
torpid and the blood supply is slow and 
insufficient. The capillaries are clogged 
with congealed blood, But the vibrator 


The arteries and veins have become | 


The vibrations may | 
The percus- | 


heavily | 


physicians’ | 


Rheumatism is | 


sends the blood stream galloping through | 


each artery, vein and capillary, the pois- 
ons that caused the awful pains are flood- 
ed out and in many cases a permanent 
cure is effected. Stimulation of the 
spinal column is very effective treatment 
for constitutional invigoration, Osteo- 
paths depend largely upon manipulation 
ot the spine for correction of disorders of 
the nervous system. Such stimulation 
is easily and quickly accomplished by 
means of meciianical vibration. I have 
the testimony of a dozen personal friends 
to prove that as a cure tor backache the 
vibrator beats anything ever found. 

If you were to ask your physician to 
explain the properties of the vibrator as 
a therapeutic agent he would tell you 
that it increases the volume of the blood 
and lymph flowing to a given area or 
organ, improves the respiratory processes 
and functions, increases nutrition, relieves 
and prevents pain and tones up the nerves 
and muscles, 

That form of vibratory treatment for 
the entire body known as the Swedish 
movement has won wide favor in America 
since its introduction several years ayo. 
Under this method vibration is given to 
the entire body while the patient reclines 
in a vibrating chair. 
ployed is elaborate and costly and high 
prices are charged for treatments. But 
recently one of the manufacturers of vi- 
brators has devised a simple device by 
which the hand vibrator may be attached 
to a common chair, transforming it into 
a vibrating chair. And to become ad- 
dicted to these invigorating treatments 
you have but toenjoy one. Which brings 
me to the cost of the vibrator for home 
use. A little more than the price of a 
good quality manicure set pays for a first- 
class vibrator. 

Recently I have met many women who 
did not know that it was unnecessary to 
have electric wiring in the home to use 
the vibrator. These little wonder-workers 
can be had tor use from an incandescent 
Jamp socket or they are furnished with a 
little dry-cell electric battery at practi- 
cally the same cost. Recently a leading 
manufacturer of vibrators has been able 
through the enormous increase in his sales 
to reduce his prices so as to place them 
within the reach of everybody, and I 
confidently predict that within a few 


months they will be as universally used | 


as combs and nail files. 

I could write on and on indefinitely 
about the wonders of vibration but my 
snace is limited. But you can find out 
more-—much more, if you will but write 
to some of the manufacturers and get their 
literature. I have oue of the ’’free books’’ 
before me now and I wish that every 
woman in the Jand could have one, 
There are ‘‘beauty secrets’’ by the score 
and good advice about giving the body 
proper attention. Just look through the 
magazines and write for some of the free 
literature that these manufacturers are 
giving away. 
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Beauty Is Yours 


All the world bows before a woman’s 


beauty. Empires have been destroyed, kings 
have forsaken their crowns, 
and A aa | wars have been 
waged—all for the sake of 
a lady’s smile, Since the 
beginning of time, woman 
and her beauty has been 
the subtle power that has 
made the world go round, 
Today man fights the in- 
tense battle of commercial- 
ism, not for the sake of sat- 
isfying a selfish ambition, 
but to lay a greater hom- 
age at his lady’s fect. Itis 
woman's beauty that rules 
the world, 
The beauty every woman 
craves is now within 
our reach, Nature in- 
ended you to be beautiful— 
blemishes result because 
laws that Nature herself 





has set up have been dis- 

obeyed. But listen! Na- 

ture will go more than i 

half way to make you beautiful. Nature will give 
you a clear complexion, bright eyes, sparklin 


with the ie’ of life, and a beautiful, well-roundec 
figure, telling the story of perfect health. Nature 
will give you all these and more—if you will but do 
your part. Send the free coupon today. e will 
send you the wonderful book ** Health and Beauty,’’ that 
tells you all about it. 


A Perfect Complexion— 
A Well-Rounded Figure 
Now Within Your Reach 


Vibration is Nature’s own way of making you 
beautiful. Scientists tell us that our very life and 
strength depend upon vibration, Itis the foundation of 
the universe—the greatest force In the world. And 
without it nothing could exist. This is the force that 
aids Naturein her work of making you beautiful, It 
sends the red, life-giving blood dashing faronga every 
vein and artery. It brings back the glow of perfect 
health to your cheeks; it rubs away blemishes like magic. 


Wes etal Whit e Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


Everyone has come to 
now how successful the 
wonderful White Cross 
Clectric Vibrator is asa 
relief from pain, Ph 1s 
endorse it as the f 
Gurativeagent ever di 
ed. ‘This is the grea 
machine that aids 
Nature in making 
you beautiful, It stim- 
ulates the circulation 
and sets the red blood 
dashing through ev- 
ery vein, artery and 
tiny capillary, It 
washes the poi- 
sons away and 
keeps your com- 
-. lexion clear and 
your eyes bright and 
sparkling all the time. 


Vibrating Chair FREE 


With a White Cross Electric a 

































Vibrator you can make a perfect vi- 
brating chair out of an ordinary rocker. 
Think of it. Swedish movement 

in your home, Nervous, worn-out, f 
irritable men or women will ob- / a 
tain a quicker and more ”, 
permanent. benefit from 

the use of the , 
Cross Electric Vie y 
brator than from 
hundreds of 
dollars’ worth 
of medicine— 
and the treat- 5 @,* 
ment is far {, 
more pleasant 
than to take 
distasteful 
medicine. 


Send the FREE Coupon at once 











for New Beauty Book y=="7337377~ 
Do not delay an instant. Send the # OOK 
sree cou pon nos sy Fog a a B 

ul new book, **Health and Beau- g 

t it tells you —_ posete 7 COUPON 
that every woman should know, 

We will send it to you abso- t LinperoM 
lutely free and prepaid—no # ° 
olentions Sieatever., n'y ’ Desk 3268 

all about e wonderfu 

White Cross Clectric VI- ¢ 218S. Wabash Ave. 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Alsop’s Fables—Part I—A’eiter 
28 Afsop’s Fables—Part U—Rertler 
29 Indian Myths—Bush 
140 Nursery ‘ales— 7aylor 
174 Sun Myths—Aeczter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezler 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Little Plant People--Part II 
Chase 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—AM//r7 
a1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
—Chase 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
228 Kirst Year Primer—Magusre 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers 


SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— 7aylos 
34 Stories from Grim—7Zaylos 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aertes 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aer/er 
38 Adventures ofaBrownie—Aeiles 


176 Norse Legends. U—Aetter 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
—Chase 


39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayue 
40 Wings and Stings—//alijax 
41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
Jollie 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
45 Boyhood of Washington—Aertes 
164 The Littlhe Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine andinu Her 
New Home, (Vos. 167,165, 166.a1¢ 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews) 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Xezter 
Literature 
152 Child’s 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
220 Story of the Christ 
Hushower 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

47 Greek Myths—AVingensmith 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
—Reiter 

146 Sieeping 
Stories 

177 Legends of the Rhineland- 
McCabe 

Nature 

49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 

51 Story of Flax—JA/avne 

52 Story of Glass—Hanson 

53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—AMayne 


Garden of Verses— 


Child— 


Beauty and Other 


250 Evangeline. Longfellow. 


251 Courtship of Miles Standish. 





has been made up. 


The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced grades where definite study of literature is re- 
quired, It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly 
well qualified to provide for those needs. 


{@S Classics and Supplementary Readers 5c Series 


This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. New titles continually being added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs. They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 
You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious to provide 
their own, or a small amount raised by entertainment or other means will supply a variety of fresh and attractive reading for a long time. 


will find your course of study greatly enriched and the interest in all your grades increased. 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 


a | 
es | Classics and Supplementary Readers for All Grades 


Fifty New Titles in this list. 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


135 Little People of the'IHills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup-. 
board—Part I. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s 
board—Part II, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—A’'ertes 
7 Story of Longfellow—AMcCahe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) — Lush 
54 Story of Columbus— MWeCabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—ush 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin—/az/s 
60 Children of the Northland— 
Bush 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—W kee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies I 
(New Amsterdam)—aker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Pennsylvania)—Saker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginiay—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/cCahe 
7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
McCabe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and 5th Grades) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—/ellicrew 
Literature 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
—Bush 
72 Bow-Wow 
Cratk 
233 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primary—/axon 


FOURTH YEAR 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


and Mew-Mew 


Book 


Nature 
75 Story of Coal—McAane 
76 Story of Wheat—/alijax 
77 Story of Cotton—Ai own 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
Reiter 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
—Chase 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
181 Stories of the Stars— A/c lve 
205 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Aeiter 
56 Indian Children Tales—ush 
79 A Little New England Viking 
—Baker 
81 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reister 
83 Story of Printing—AMcCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Aezter 


85 Story of Patrick Henry—/¢ttlr- 
field 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 


ney and Fulton)—/aris 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—/aris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—aker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc 
Literature 
go Selections from Longfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 
go! Story of Kugene Field—McCahe 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
zor Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cav oll. 
202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
207 Famous Artists IIl—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
111 Water’ Babies (Abridged; 
Kingsley 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
Mekve 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
—Mckee 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 
g2 Animal Life in the Sea—AM-/ve 
93 Story of Silk—rown 
gi Story of Sugar—Aertes 
g6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Arown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Suowdrops and  Crocuses 
Mann 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
g8 Story of Nathan Hale—AfcCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson — McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—A/clve 
lor Story of Robert EK.lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada— Douglas 
106 Story of Mexico—AlcCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—A/cCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—A/cBride 
179 Story of the Flag—akes 
igo Story of Father Hennepin— 
McBride 
IgI Story of LaSalle—McB7 ide 
185 Story of the First Crusade 
Meac 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
Melee 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc lve 
110 Story of Hawthorne—A/c/ee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Giames 


Literature 
8 King of 
Ruskin 
9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 

Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 


the Golden’ River 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


183 A Dog of Flanders—/ela Ramee 

184 The Nurnberg Stove — De la 
Ramee 

186 Heroes from King Arthur— 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

199 Jackanapes—Lwing 

Urbino—De la 


200 The Child of 
Ramee 

208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 


212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Il—Intermediate—/axvon 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 
1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—AMWckee 
Geography 
114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
115 Great Kuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
168 Great Kuropean  Cities—IIT 
(St. Petersburg and Constaunti- 
nople) —Bush 


History and Biography 

116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Lrince)—Bush 

117 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
—Tristram 

163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay—- 
Tristram 

188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

18g Stories of Heroism—Aush 


197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 


209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
Herndon 
219 Story of lowa—McFee 
224 Story of William ‘Tell—Ha/llock 
226 Story of Illinois—Smith 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—/ ving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
hung 
22 Rab and His Friends—iown 


*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 

#25 The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne 

26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 


119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 

120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and other poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. ‘The Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings— 
Zeller 


Order by number. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
INTRODUCTION OFFER: We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found | 
satisfactory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


STORIES OF THE 
REVOLUTION 
ee 


li 





By the use of these books you 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline—Longfeliow 
*15 Snowbound—Whitlter 
20 ‘The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—/allock 
4149 Man Without a Country, The 
Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 


Shelley and 


—lhving 

196 The Gray Champion — //aw- 
thorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes. 


peare—Selected 

231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Gzvames 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part I 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part Il 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 

17 Enoch Arden—7ennyson 

*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night—Aurns 

23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 

smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Julius Czesar--Selections 

130 Henry the VIII—Selections 

131 Macbeth—Selections 


*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 
Canto I 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 


Canto II 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*1so Bunker Hill Address — Selec: 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 
151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
#153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Byion 
#155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address | 
and Other Papers } 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra 
phy and selected poems—Smith } 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography | 
and selected poems—ink 
| 
| 


and Other 


215 Life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay | 

221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers~ 
Addison 

237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scoll 
Introduction and Canto I | 

* These have biographical sketch } 

of author, with introduction of} 

explanatcry notes. 


In addition to the Five-Cent books given above the Instructor Series {0 


cludes the following titles, 


various grades, 


teachers of English, with Introduction, 
noted. They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in 
Prices are given after each book. 


Published Jointly by 


With biographical sketch, histor- 257 Sohrab and Rustum. 
ical introduction, Oral and written exercises, and explanatory 

MOLES. .occccccecce covccccecccescccs erccee 1 
Longfellow. 
CUCTION ANd NOTEB,.... 6.0. eeeeeeee eevee 


With intro- 
10¢ 


252 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographical sketch, intro- poems. By 
duction, notes, questions and outlines for study........eceesee 10c SPEND 066040060 b040008 SAE hhs kam bahhaneshuesashon cbabobneases peceese 10c 
2538 Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographical sketch, introduc- 29 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens, Complete.........10¢e 
tion, explanatory notes, Outlines for study and questions....... 10c | 260 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of old tales 
234 Great Stone Face, Hawthorne. Biographical sketch-intro- retold for yOUNY peOple........ceceeececeveees seceeceees seeeeeeee ic 
duction, notes, questions and ontlines for study.........seeee008 1 261 Some Water Birds, Inez N. McFee. Description, habits 
255 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with notes and out- and stories of, for Fourth to Sixth grades.............+000+ 10c 
RE PAT chao be nesesiedacesievecsonsscsbibbnces povecees seeee1Oc | 354 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas. Dickens. Complete...... 10c 
256 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with introduction, 350 Hiawatha. Longfellow. With introduction, notes and vo- 
notes and Outlines for Study........cccccccscscsccsscccesccvcccess oe GRDUIATY.«. «0000000000 cc0ccsensecoces $s 059066 040500400440400000000 15 


Arnold. With introduction, notes 
and outlines for study.........see08 eveccece Precnessccenoesecserss 1 
28 The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for 
children of the primary grades, with explanations, language 
exercises, outlines, written and oral work, with selected 
Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, 












352 Milton’s Minor Poems. 
Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murra, 
High School, Chicago. 
Literature, 
College, Supervising Editor, 


Lycidas. ) 
F. Tule 
essor of English 
and introduction, with 
questions for study; 


eritical 


Most of these are carefully edited by capable 


Notes and Outlines for Study 4 


(L’Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, 


Thomas C, Blaisdell, Prof- 
Michigan State Agricultural 
Contains biographical sketch 
numerous explanatory notes and 
comments and RESET 


vocabulary of proper NaMES............e0005 secccceees er 


353 Silas Marner. Eliot. 


Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 


questions for study on each chapter, critical comments and 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition published 


for class study. 


College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Michigan State 
238 pages. 


English Literature, 
Supervising Editor. 


Incloth binding........ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 


professor of 
Agricultural College, 
PEE occas: sesseecdceseseccet y 


pause dppoceres eres Mpbmseseneeuesnescten 30¢ 
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Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage amd stationery. The 
amount is too smallreally to pay for the trouble 
put Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tious. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Kdson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1, A twelve-inch tile will conduct as 
much water as how many three-inch tiles? 


Solution—- 

The amount of water discharged through 
any two cylindrical tiles will vary directly 
as the areas of the cross sections. 

The areas of the cross sections are to 


each other as the squares ot the diameters. [ 


ny 22-52-16, 

.. The water discharged through a 
twelve-inch tile will be equivalent to the 
amount of water discharged through 16 
three-inch tiles. 


2, Aand B buy a horse, A paying of 
the cost and B ? of it. They each retain 
a interest in the horse, and sell the 
remaining interest to C for $300. How 
shall they divide the money. 


Solution— 
$1 —,%j, part A sells, and, 
#—|=,},;, part B sells. Hence, 


the $200 must be divided into two parts 
which are to each other as ,’, is to .%,, or 
as 7: 3. 

“10 
an 

fy of $200-=$60, amount B receives. 


of $200=$140, amount A receives, 


3. A agreed to work a year for $96 
and 100 bushels of potatoes. At the end 
of g months he settled by accepting $76 
and 67 bushels of potatoes. If this were 
an equitable settlement, find the value of 
the potatoes per bushiel. 

Solution— 

($96+100 bu.) —($764+67 bu.) =$20+33 
bu., salary per three months. Then, 

3X($20+33 bu.) = $60+4+99 bu., nine 
months’ salary. 

..$60-++-99 bu. —$76+4-67 bu. 

Value of 32 bu. — $16, and 

value of 1 bu.=$.50, price per bushel, 
as required. | 


4. A pays $1.40 for his share of a 
stindstone 32 inches in diameter and 
grinds first, then B, who pays $1.00, and 
lastly C, who pays $.80; get radius of 
stone when B gets it and also when C 
commences grinding. 

Solution— 

The lateral surtace ground down by 
each must be in the ratio of 140, 100 and 
8, or as 7, 5 and 4. 

The lateral surface of the stone—16*x< 
Pi-256 2 square inches, of which C gets 
ty, or 64 Pt. 

V64rizPi=8 inches, 
when C gets it. 

Since A pays ,7, of the cost, he gets 
prof 256 /i, which is 112 /%, which 
leaves 256 /2 —112 Pi=144 Pi square 
Inches, area when B gets it. Then, 

Vi44Pi: Pi=12 inches, radius of stone 
when B gets it. 

Note: A and B each grind off a radius 
of 4 inches and C has a radius of 8 inches 
to grind. 


radius of stone 


_5- A man owes a note of $300, bear- 
Ing interest at 10%, which he may pay in 
three equal annual payments. Find one 
of these payments. 

Solution— 

For every $1 applied to the discharge 
of the principal at the time of the first 
Payment, there could be $1.10 thus ap- 


digging the harder part }. 

digs. 

other digs. 

ner’s capital in labor has the same value, 


and each is therefore entitled to one-half 
of the contract price. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and $1.21 at the time of the third payment. 
.* $1+$1. 104+$1.21=$3.31, amount ap- 
plied to the discharge of the principal in 
the three payments for every $1 thus ap- 
plied at the time of the first payment. 


principal in the three payments. 
..$300-+-3. 31 —$90.634, amount applie 


payment. 
at the time of the first payment. 
+ .$90.634-+$30=$120.634, 
equal payments as required. 

N.B. For detailed explanation 


‘*Mills’ Arithmetical Analysis.’’ 


work alone? 

Solution— 

sy Of §=,!,, part boy can do in 1 
Then, 


the boy can do the work alone. 
s—i=}. 
together in 6 days. 
4 of $= 
in 1 day working together. 
fs— aor). part man can do in 1 day. 
e 120.2,_l1 
ae & ae 6 
which man can do the work alone. 


much? 
Solution :— 


16 rods=side of square garden. Hence, 
Area-—16*=256 square rods. 
(64: 3.1416)" .7854=325.89+ square 


rods, area of the circular garden. 
.°.325.89-+—256—69.89+ square rods, 
the difference. 

The circumference of a circle encloses 
more surface than any other line of same 
length. 


8. The amount of a certain principal 
for 6 years at a certain rate per cent is 
$3775, and for 18 years, $6,325; find the 
principal and rate. “i 
Solution :— 

$3775 amount of certain principal for 
6 years at certain rate. 

$6325 amount of same principal for 18 
years at same rate. 

.*.$2550--difference in amounts or in- 
terest on the principal for the difference 
in the times. 

18 years—6 years 
in the times. 

.’. Interest on the principal for 12 years 
$2550. 

Interest on the principal for 1 year 
$212.50, and interest on principal for 6 
years — $1275. 

$3775 —$1275=$2500, the principal. 

1% of $2500,- $25. 
$212. 50--$25 =8% ; 
of interest. 


12 years, difference 


.°.84% =the rate 


g. A and Bcontract to dig a ditch 100 
yards long for $100. One end of the ditch 
being harder to dig than the other, it was 
agreed that the work was to be done on 
a basis of $.75 and $1.25 per yard. How 
many yards must each dig to be entitled 
to one-half the contract price? 

Solution :— 

Since the prices are to each other as 3 
to 5, the number of yards each must dig 
must be inversely as these numbers. In 
other words, 5 yards at $.75 would be 
worth as much as 3 yards at $1.25. 
Therefore, the man digging the easier 
part must dig § of the ditch and the man 


5 of 100 yards=62¥% yards, amount one 


+ of 190 yards=37% yards, amount the 


It will be readily seen that each part- 





plied at the time of the second payment, 





bo You Want Money 


Work. Ask for particulars today. 


with which to purchase a Dictionary, an Encyclo- 
pedia, Library Books, Globe, Wall Maps, or anything 
tle for your school room? If so write to the Crescent Co., 42 Cutler Building, 
hester, N. Y., and they will tell you how such money can be easily raised by a 
Whours’ pleasant work on the part of your pupils under your direction. A series 
Prizes given to the pupils as a reward for their effort adds interest and zest to the 





lementary Reading for all of the grades. 





The Five Cent Books 


Qthousands of schools with great acceptance. 


in The Instructor Literature Series 
furnish the very finest sort of Sup- 


These books are being adopted and used 


But $300 was applied. to discharge of 
to the principal at the time of tlie first 
10% of $300= $30, interest due 
one of the 


of 
every statement for a similar solution see 


6. A boy, after doing 3 of a piece of 
work in 30 days is assisted by a mai 
with whom he completes it in 6 days, | 
How long would it take each to do the | 
day. 
53+) =80, number of days in which 
amount done by man and boy 


(x, part man and boy can do 
=101?, number of days in 


7. Ahasacircular garden and a square 
one; the distance around each is 64 rods; 
which contains the most land, and how 


WE INVITE 





| 
| 


| 


Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 3266, 1 


This is an invitation that no thin man or 
woman can afford to ignore. We invite 
you to try a new treatment called ‘‘Sargol’’ 
that helps digest the food you eat—that 
puts good solid flesh on people that are thin 
and under weight. 


How can ‘Sargol’? do this? We will 
tell you. This new treatment is a scien- 
tific, assimilative agent. It increases cell 
growth, the very substance of which your 
bodies are made—puts red corpuscles in the 
blood, which every thin person so sadly 
needs, strengthens the nerves and puts the 
dizestive tract in such shape that every 
ounce of food gives out its full amount of 
nourishment to the blood instead of passing 
through the system undigested and _ unas- 
s'milated. 


Women who never appear stylish in any- 
thing they wore because of their thinness, 
men under weight or lacking in nerve force 
or energy, have been made to enjoy the 
pleasures of life—been fitted to fight life’s 
battles, as never for years, through the use 
of **Sargol.”’ 


If yon want a beautiful and well rounded 
figure of which you can justly be proud— 
a body full of throbbing life and energy, 
write the Sargol Co. , 240-Y Herald Building, 
Binghamton, N. Y., to-day, for 50c box 
“*Sargol,’’ absolutely free, and use with 
every meal. 


But you say that you want proof! Well, 
here you are. Here is the statement of 
those who have tried, been convinced, and 
will swear to the virtues of this pre- 
paration ; 


REV. GEORGE W. DAVIS says: 


“T have made a faithful trial of the Sargol treatment 
and must say it has brought to me new life and vigor. 
I have gained 20 pounds and now weih 170 pounds and, 
what is better, Ihave gainedthe daysof my boyhood, 
It has been the turning point of my life.’’ 





MRS. A. I, RODENHEISER writes: 


“T have gained immensely since I took Sargol, for 
I only weighed about 106 pounds when I began using 


it and now weigh 130 pounds, so this makes 24 
pounds. I feel stronger and am looking better than 
ever before, and now I carry rosy cheeks, which in 
something 1 could never say before,’’ 


CLAY JOHNSON says: 


“Please send me another ten-day treatment. I am 
well pleased with Sargol, It has been the light of 
my life. I am getting backto my proper weight again. 
When I began to take Sargol only weighed 1388 
pounds, and now, four weeks later, I am weighing 158 
pounds and feeling fine,”’ 


F. GAGNON writes: 


“Here ismy report since taking the Sargol treat- 
ment. Tam a man 67 yearsof age, and was all run 
down to the very bottom, I had to quit work, as 
was 80 weak. Now, thanks to Sargol, [ look like a 
new man. I gained 22 pounds with 28 days’ treat- 


ment. I cannot tell you how happy I feel.’’ 


MRS. VERNIE ROUSE says: 


“Sargol is certainly the grandest treatment I ever 
used. Ttook only two boxes of Sargol. My weight 
was 120 pounds and now I weigh M0and feel better 
thanI have for five years, T am now as fleshy as I 
want to be, and shall certainly recommend Sargol, 
for it does just exactly what you say it will do, 


Full address of any of these people if 
you wish. 

Probably you are now thinking whether 
all this can be true. Stop it! Sargol 
does make thin people add flesh, But we 
don’t ask you to take our word for it. 
Write us today and we will send you ab- 
solutely free a 50c package for trial. Cut 
off coupon below and pin to your 
letter. 





THIS COUPON GOOD FOR 50c 
PACKAGE ‘*SARGOL”’ 


This coupon entitles any thin person 
to one 50c package ‘‘Sargol’’ (provided 
youhave never tried itand that 10c is en- 
closed to help pay distribution expenses. 
The Sargol Company, 240-Y Herald 
Building, Binghamton, New York. 

















—==“GOD SAVE THE PRESIDENT’ 





Noble, patriotic, lyrical words, 
authorities and public leaders, 
sing it to the nation’s heart! 


10c, 5 copies 20c, 20 copies and over 2c each, 





Let the Nation Sing! 


A NEW NATIONAL HYMN 
By RKV. OSCAR WILLIAM PETERSON and MRS, ROSE WEDGWOOD JAMESON, 
Stiring, majestic, singable music, 
Timely and nobly filling our national need, Let the children 
Send for copies now! 


NATIONAL MUSIC CO., Box 10, BROWNFIELD, MAINE. 


Kendorsed by educational 


Send silver, not stamps! Single copy 











PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES lic. 
Sheet Pictures lc, Stereoscopes 25c, 
days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 

7 W, Adams St. Chieago 


AGENTS 


Views le, 30 





Handsomely colored and_ assorted. _ Superior 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 


2O BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


quality ! 





TEACHERS 


WALTER, 244N. Y. Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


interested in building up a School | 
or Home Library write to HENRI 





Make Holiday Money 


sold, 
Francis Co., 


in spare time. We 
trust you—pay when 
Foot Comfort sells fast, makes good. Write, 

25712 York St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Ladies to Sew 


UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


at home tor a lasge Phila. firm; 
good money; steady work; no 
san vassing ; send stamped envelope for priues paid. 





WANTED Aman or woman,a!ll orspare time, to secure 
information for us. Experience not neces- 
tary. Nothing tosell. GOOD PAY. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars. Address M.&.1.A., indianapolis, indi 





Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual! by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions, 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C,A.’s, and Public Evening Schouls. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.£0 postpaid 

Mr. Field 258 page Home Study catslog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 115, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


$50.00 IN GOLD 


offered for your ideas, For the best statement 
of what a teachers’ magazine should be. Send 
a postcard to THE YOUNG IDEA, 2 Park 
Square, Boston. 


Learn A Profession 


We teach you by mail the science of Fitting 
Glasses. Write for free booklet. 


etic COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY, 




















ORATIONS debates, essays, etc. prepared 
9 to order on given subjects. 
Manuscripts revised and 
furnished, 
lished 1902), 211 Reisinger Avenue, 


reconstructed, Outlines 
P. A. Miller’s Literary Agency (Istab- 
ayton, Ohio 





PLAYS 











See full list on another page. 





Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments, Catalogue Free. 


ete, 





neoln, Nebraska, U. S. A. 
Best assortment on the mar- 


Post Cards ket. Birthday, Holiday, Floral, 
25 for we. Box 300, New Market, N. J. 





25 Greetings 


American Post Card Co., Dept.69, Burlington, lowa 


Xmas and New Year cards I0c, 
Write for catalogue. German 





20 








Post Cards, Birthday, Floral, Art, View, &c., 10c. 
Howard Brown, Dept. N., Old Bridge, N. J. 
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YE THANKFUL PEOPLE TAKE NOTICE ! 

Ye Thanksgiving day is coming, ye time to entertain all ye good people. Ye most excellent entertainments for ye 
echoolroom or for -lightin’ time are here listed, Ye must give goodly consideration to each title. 

PLAYS AND OPERETTAS. The News! iving. A 20th Century Thanksgiving Exer- 

: jolly litle play. Four ci “iup-. cises, Collection of choice dialogs, recitations, 

Jack Frost’s Mistake. Clever oper- banint a Brow’ od dine A pe er Anda Geta 
whirl of merriment results. 4 giving am. ° ‘i 

i boys. 25¢. EXERCISES AND MUSIC. Little Pinks of Fvsestety. Chascus 

pobby Brewster's Rooster, ectbe Thanksgiving Songster. Col- Psinty bright and pleasing. 25c. ae 
new Oper $s viit Oo tin tots; , duets, 

witch, and find long -lost grandmother. and Guetaet tl cem,  Pieenteets or be na maeomes in a uta oole, Bobby 

boy's se int. Lively ee Feo an. 

i i ction 

" e fitle ladies” describe 


Exc and quptesis. Charming sacred, Beautiful anc 
ee, nee = 

wo Invi ns, From gtand- i 
one in the country is accepted. = ng exercises, and songs. ag pAnrer how they prepare for 





pas. 
A bright little operetta, Fun from begine program for each grade. _15c. : : 
ning toend, Catchy music, 4m. 5f, 15¢. Autumn res say Fancy drill or ex- bmn. Day. ‘ 25 tful programs 
ksgiving in Brownie-Land. Rollicking ercisefor six girls carrying spraysof autumn for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and all the holi- 
burlesque for boys. “‘Prince Smi and the “!Smirkies” create feaves. Delightful andeasy togive. 15¢. days: also famous birthdays. Practical and 
ani of fun. .Spicy. With “November's Crown. Ch themums. A fancy march pleasin . Easy togive. 25c. 
aif’s Thanksgiving. Play. Kindnessof wealthy and drill for 12 children. Original music, ” “Send for Catalog of Entertainments, Stenells 
her bt Kaped sn, Charming. 5c. Dainty buteffective. 15c. and Holiday Specialties. 

nksgiving 


nner mere ower Bclincn "A grlingsacess, tacharacers: 18e MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio 
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By the wonderful Simplex cop 


Mala 
rarmecpenaeeierieee f 


one of ordinary intelligence can [R29 alol 


quickly learn to play piano or organ 


Without a Teacher = 


You need not know the first principles of music— 
the Simplex System in a few easy lessons teaches you all the essential prin- 
ciples and makes you a capable and confident musician. By no other method 
can you learn music so quickly and so thoroughly. The study is so fascinat- 
ing you wi'l find it hard to resist the desire to play all the time. 

























You can siudy during spare time, at home, | Phillipine Islands, Germany, Canada, Central 
and soon be able to play correctly and with | America, Canal Zone, Sweden, South Africa, 
ease, popular, sacred and classical selections. | British West Indies—and we are adding to the 
Do not get the idea that this is a system that | list every day. 
limits you to a certain kind of music, or to a] Correspondence instruction is much better 
few pieces furnished you with this course. | for the average person than resident instruc- 
We teach you NOTE MUSIC—thoroughly and | tion for the reason that it is 0 much cheaper 
quickly—you learn to READ and to PLAY | This is a very important matter, and to many 
by note. it means all the difference between getting an 
Those who take up our course of study with | education and_ going without one. So the 
the determination to succeed, are surprised at | Simplex School of Music comes as a boon to 
the ease wjth which they advance from lesson | the hundreds of thousands who are prevented 
to lesson until they have reached the last one | by slender means from availing themselves of 
and have obtained a most thorough and valu- | a musical education. 
able musical education. It is by the aid of this wonderful system that 
The secret of the success of the Simplex | we have been able to accomplish such sur- 
System is that students become thorough | prisingly satisfactory results in correspon- 
musicians in a fraction of the time required | dence instruction. It does the work of a 
by the old method; and at a consequence, at} teacher—and more, it helps you to perform 
but a fraction of the cost of the old method. | your own work in a much more intelligent 
Some of our students after the first few] manner. It helps you to retain what you have 
lessons, begin playing the piano or organ in] studied out yourself and prevents your for- 
Church or Sunday School. Others write that | getting important rules almost 
after one lesson they are able to play a waltz] impossible to retain by 
from memory. the old method, 
We have satisfied and enthusiastic students 
in every state and in practically every country 



























What A Few Students Say 


**Your course would be a revelation tothe best 
of musicians.’’ *‘Your System is far superior to 
local instruction.’? **Anyone who can read can 
learn by your method.”’ **Your course has taught 
me what 1 failed to learn from old-time methods.’’ 
**Your course in harmony is a notable feature.’’ 
**Simple and easy to understand.”’ ‘‘I can play 
almost any class of music written and understand 

position, tr position and harmony." ‘“The 
Simplex Course is just the easicst, plainest and 
quickest method on earth for learning music.’* 




































































on the globe, including many ia q 
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Dear Teacher: 
I consider your course 
the best in existence. It is 
simple enough for anyone 
of ordinary intelligence to 
understand. [I feel eafe 
in saying that, in many re- 
spects your course would 
be a revelation to the best 
of musicians who etudied 
under the old system. 
E. R. Moynes. 


Retsot, N.Y. 







Dear Teacher: 
lam playing sacred ma 
sic nicely and played at 
Sunday School lastSunday. 
1 am eure that I can’t 
praise your method of 
teaching enough. I had 
seongas Ry oy se 

ieces. My friends say that earn music unt oun’ 
f instructi am doing fine, I did not your method. Your friend, 
course of instructions I know one note from an- Mrs. Annie Terry, 
had no knowledge of music other—now I can read the Box 28, Route 4, 
Dear Teacher: at all and I did not know, most difficult pieces of note Raleigh, N.C, 
1 am progressing with oak Heap rae mee music as easily as ABC. 
my music pieces . ur 

4 - ee fa before a large audience in Youre truly, 


at 
el \ . 
































Dear Teacher: 

lam 60 well pleased with 
the Simplex System. I can 
now ar coe over 40 







3 Burrus: 
I took up your 

























































play everyone of them 
from memory. T have been, cherch ond the er a a, eb ng No question 
organist at day Sch eo ores| . 

pope wg | ng. Your student, about your abil- 


gfor the last six months, 
am very much pleased with 
the progress I have made 
under = instructions, 
Miss Willie Adama, 
Dawson, Ga. 






Frank Schiebeck 

176-A Coneelyea 8t.. ity to master our course, 
Brooklyn, N.¥. and the study need not interfere 
with your regular duties. The cost is 
a mere trifle—the pleasure and satisfaction 
of being able to entertain your family and friends is 

beyond estimate. You should have this course and 
become a skilled musician. 


implex 
School o 
769, 


Conserv: 
KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S. Ae 
I am interested and want to know more 
about — wonderful Simplex System of 
Musical Instruction, Please send ine your 
Free Book atonce. 


























Send the Coupon to-day for the Free Book and learn all about this wonderful system. 


SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


mservatory 749, Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 






P.O 
STREET. 
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Vacation Trip on the Profits 
of School Farming. 


To frove that farming—the right kind 
of farming—pays, is one of the tasks to 
which the rural school has emphatically 
set itself. It is particularly essential to 
make the school children realize the 
money value of agriculture, not as a the. 
ory but as a practical fact, and one oj 
the best ways for demonstrating it has 
been siiown to be to let the children ae. 
tually farm a bit of ground and collect 
the proceeds. Recently the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. P, P, 
Claxton, had occasion to welcome a party 
of southern boys and girls who were oy 
a sightseeing tour of Wasnington with 
money earned in their own farming. 

‘*Real farming did it,’’ said Dr. Clax. 
ton, in describing the experiment. ‘‘The 
money earned from their individual gar. 
den patches in connection with the study 
of up-to-date farming paid the expenses 
of those 22 Virginia school children, 
The children came from the Second Con. 
gressional District Agricultural School 
at Driver, near Norfolk. The party was 
in charge of Mr. J. B. L. De Jarnette, 
the principal of the school, and he wasa 
busy man indeed during the three days 
spent in seeing the sights of the Nation's 
capital, 

‘Tomatoes and other produce paid the 
full cost of the trip—which was just 
$13.78 for each pupil, by the way. This 
amount was only a comparatively small 
part of their total earnings for the year, 
The children come from one of the best 
' yardening regions in the South, and their 
' school has a unique place in that particu. 
lar community. The school has an instrue. 
tor in agriculture, who teaches three 
| days a weck and spends the other tliree 
days in farm demonstration work, apply- 
iny on the actual farms of the district the 
theory he imparts in sehool.’’ 

Further inquiry showed that this is not 
| the first time the children have learned 

that intelligent farming brings in a cash 
} return. Kach student makes regularly 
/a profit of from $25 to $100 on the indi- 
vidual garden patch he cultivates. In 
addition, the children help in working a 
school farm, whicli after paying all ex- 
penses, including the wages of a man 
who serves both as a farm-hand and 
school janitor, shows a profit of about 
$200. Mr. De Jarnette is confident that 
with a 75-acre farm, which he hopes to 
have soon, his boys will be able to eam 
their own living entirely while attending 
school, 


'Open Air Schools Show Rapid 
Growth 


With the opening of the fall school 
term, over 200 open air schools and fresh 
air classes tor tuberculous and anaemic 
children, and also tor all children in cer- 
tain rooms and grades, are in opera 
tion in various parts of the United States 
according to a statement pubblished by 
the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. All of 
these schools, the association says, have 
been established since January, 1907, 
when the first institution of this charac- 
ter was opened in Providence, R. I. On 
January Ist, 1910, there were only 13 
open air schools in this country anda 
year later the number had increased only 
_to 29. Thus, the real growth ‘in this 
|} movment has been within the last two 
years. Massachusetts now leads with 86 
fresh air schools and classes, Boston alone 
having over eighty. New York comes 
next with 29, and Ohio is third with 21. 
| Open air schools have been established 
| in nearly 50 cities in 19 different states. 

Based on figures of population and 
mortality furnished by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, it is estimated that 
not less than 100,000 children now 1n 
school in the United States will die of 
tuberculosis before they are eigliteen 
years of age, or that about 7000 of these 
children die annually from this one dis: 
ease. Estimating that on an average each 
child who dies from tuberculosis has had 
six years of schooling, the aggregale 
loss to this country in wasted educatio# 
each year amounts to Well over $1,000" 
This loss and mucl; of the incident 
suffering could be nraterially decreasé 
'if open air schools Gr classes for thes 
children and those who are sickly 4! 
anaemic were provided, 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach'subseribers 
before the first of the month, It is pubusned only during the 
achool year, numbers for July and August being omitted, 

FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 40 cents extra, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address, 

RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription, For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subrcription for a reasonalle 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued, In doing that, 
allarrearages should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an ageut, 

SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and lve 
denominations, — Express orders cost no more than post ofuce 
money orders. They can be procured atany express oflice and 
we prefer them, Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Justitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subseriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
goodto such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, : 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., wudler the Act of 
Congress og March 3, 1879. 
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The Columbia 
Grafonola in the Schools 


the one greatest aid to the 


Teacher | 
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This is the instrument that has received the approval of the lead- 
ing educators as the one medium to bring kindergarten songs, rote 
songs, ballads, folk songs, arias, and opera as Vocal examples; and 
overtures, sonatas, and symphonies bythe great ochestras and military 
bands as Jnstrumental examples, into the school-room for daily use. 

Our special list of records of school-room music includes the 
choicest selections from the various text-books in general use: 


If you use Milton Bradley Co’s song books for the kindergarten— 

If you use A. S. Barnes & Co’s Folk-Dance Book edited by Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton— 

If you use Ginn & Co’s New Educational Music Readers in the grades— 

If you use American Book Co’s Harmonic Music Readers in the grades— 

If you use Silver, Burdett & Co’s Modern Music Readers in the grades— 


Write for a copy of our booklet, “School Room Music,” and 
learn what we have for the teacher. 

8000 Columbia dealers stand ready to serve you. Call on the 
nearest of them, only be sure he is a Columbia Dealer. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’! 


Educational Dept. Box 502 Tribune Building, New York 
: LONDON : EARLSFIELD, S. W. 
Creators of the Talking Machine industry. Pioneers and leaders of the talking-machine art. Owners of 
the fundamental patents, © Largest manufacturers of talking machines in the world. Dealers 
wanted, . Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented, 
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Subscribe or Renew Now 
And Get 


Practical Selections Free 


. Every person subscribing to or renewing subscription for Normal 
Instructor or Primary Plans separately or in any Combination will 
receive free and postpaid a copy ot Practical Selections. 
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Normal Instructo is the most popular and The Pathfinder is a national news review, 
most extensively circu- published every week of the 
lated Educational Journal published. Its contributors bee at Washington, D. C. Located as it is at the 
are selected from the most successful teachers. — It ation’s Capital, it enjoys many advantages over any 
abounds in methods, plans, aids and devices with | other currcnt-events paper. For twenty years it has 
numerous drawings and illustrations. It is practical | kept steadily improving and eee 3 ground until it 
and up-tu-date and gives just the help needed in | is, beyond all comparison, the best periodical pub- 
actual work in the schoolroom of both graded and un- | lished for teachers and all busy people who want to 
graded schools, containing in addition to the peda- | keep pace with the progress of the world in all 
govical helps, a large amount of entertainment ma- | things, at the least expenditure of time and money. 
terial each month. Dozens of other papers in this field have come and 
The articles appearing in the Departments of | gone, but the Pathfinder stays; it can always be de- 
School Management, Pedagogy, English, Geog- | pended upon; it is the ‘“survival of the fittest,’’ the 
raphy, History, Nature Study, Arithmetic, Draw- | ‘‘Old Reliable.’’ There is no other paper like it or 
ing, Methods, the Problems Solved, the Queries and | ‘‘just as good.’’ It is an established national insti- 
Answers, and the Help-One-Another Club are all of | tution whose influence in the educational and general 
an unusually practical nature, and will prove of in- | field is well recognized. 
estimable value to teachers of all grades. In it you get a continued story of the world’s do- 
Because of its containing much matter adapted to | ings, presented in a clear, clean, impartial way—a 
the lower grades, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is taken by | large variety of general matter also being included. 
many in connection with PRIMARY PLANS at the com- | It is a moving-picture of current events. Brimming 
bination price ($1.90) offered below. full of instruction and entertainment, itis a real help 
$1.25 per year or in combinations as offered below. | which you can’t afford to.do without. 
e : Saat etert ; This year it has been increased fifty per cent in 
Primary Plan is distinctively a practical | size—being now twenty-four pages—with no increase 
magazine of Aids for Primary | jn price—only one dollar per year of fifty-two issues. 
work, being prepared for teachers by teachers who | More than 50,000 of the most successful teachers in 
are specialists in their respective lines. All teachers | the country take the Pathfinder and find it indis- 
of Primary and Intermediate grades in village and | pensable. “It is highly recommeded by educaticnal 
city schools should have it. A very large proportion | aguthorities, reading-circles, ete., everywhere as the 
of teachers in rural schools also need just such a | best news review ever offered for teachers’ use. It 








journal in orde, to do successful work among the is an index of the world’s progress and you must not 
ittle ones in their school. It contains Methods in | miss it. 
Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual $1.60 per year or in combinations as offered below. 


er agg Nature igs mgd ot a - 
Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, otion P T is published at Nash- 
Seno Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and rogressive eache ville, Tennessee. It 
Pieces to speak. Profusely illustrated, with Double | is general in its scope and we can recommend it as 
Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full | one of the best and most helpful educational maga- 
Page Drawings, Blackboard Designs, Calendar Sew- | zines published. It is in no sense confined to the 
ing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. | Southern field either in contents or circulation. 

$1.25 per year or in combinations as offered below. | $1.00 per year or in combinations as offered below, 


’ ( 1 is too well. known to require a word of description. By special arrange- 
The Youth S ompanio ment with its publishers we are enabled to ‘offer ie Dasipanion in 
combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS at very attractive rates. By consulting the de- 
scriptive advertisement published in this number you will learn of the fund of good things in store for 
Youth’s Companion subscribers during 1913. New subscribers to the Companion, ordering through us, sep- 
arately or in combination with either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, will receive the free copies for 
November and December together with premiums offered by the publishers just the same as though the sub- 
scription was sent direct to the publishers. : 





MLE SE KSPR ALO COINS WOON sss isissvicvissisci fos. es0si ones -ndnsenneopsocesen ssedseneseosbebbsnsssaecce $2.00 
Youth’s Companion, (new) one year and either Normal Instructor or Primary 
Plans, one year together with Practical Selections...............ccceceeeeseceeeseeseeees 2.90 


COMBINATIONS a oe 


Normal a ($1.25) \Both one year $ 1. 9 0 
Primary Plans ($1.25) J 


Either i Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr. | to same a d dress $ 1.9 0 
Seeley’s Question Book postpaid | 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr, 
and to same address $1.90 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 “ 





Scort, 


L. 
County Supt. of Schools. 






Very respectfully, 
Ss. 


to same address $1.90 


and 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., Sept. 9, 1912 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


to same address $1.90 


Such a book ought to be very helpful 


and 
The Pathfinder, one yr., ($1.00). 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr. 
and ti \To same address $1.90 
The Progressive Teacher, 1 yr., ($1.00). 


One of Many Testimonials 
Gentlemen:—I received a copy of ‘‘Practical Selections’ 


from your office for which please accept my thanks. This book 


sa A copy of Practical Selections will be sent, free and postpaid, to 
each person ordering Normal Instructor or Primary Plans singly or 
in any combination. 


is full of the best things found in two of the best papers pub- 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr.,and any two of above. ...g2.50 Py 
66 66 be sé sé “cc “c “6 any three ‘‘ $8 ae 3.10 s 
Both sc (ti and 6c “ce ‘es “ any two 6c sé soo 3.10 3 
ee st se “ce 66 “ 6s any three “48 3.70 “ 
a 
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lished in this country. 








Practical 
Selections 


From Twenty Years of 
Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans 


520 pages of material selected from 
the files of twenty years for its prac- 
tical value to teachers of the grades 
and of rural schools. Every branch 
of study represented. 

34 full-page illustrations of black- 
board drawings, paper cuttings, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas 
for number and busy work cards. 

75 pages of entertainment, cover- 
ing holidays and birthdays recog- 
nized in every schoolroom. 

30 pages of the best ‘pieces to 
speak’? ever collected in one group. 
selected for every grade. 

Well printed on fine eggshell book 
paper and bound in silk cloth. 
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This 320 page book, just off) 
the press, and “filled to the 
brim” with the most helpful 
material for teachers ever puk- 
lished, given free to every per- 
son subscribing for Normal In- 
structor or Primary Plans sing- 
ly or in any combination. 











Chapter Headings 


The Teacher and the School 

Some Helps in Arithmetic 

Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 

The Newest Methods in Geography 

Nature Study within the Reach of All 

Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 

Every Day Drawing 

Reading—Our Greatest Problem 

History Made Interesting 

School Arts and Crafts 

How to Study Pictures 

The Use of Dramatic Play 

Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 

Manual Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 

Seat-Work that has Proved Successful 

Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 

Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 

Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 

Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
Remember that every person subscrib- 

ing for Norma Instructor or for PrimaRY 

Pians, either alone or in any combination 

will receive a copy of this book as a prefm- 

ium without any extra charge. 











F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Publisher’s Announcements 


For Christmas 


Most teachers plan to give something to every pupil at Christmas time. 
“What to Give” is splendidly and inexpensively answered by our 
Christmas Souvenirs—beautiful cards of holly, mistletoe, ete. having 
printed upon them the names of teacher and pupils. Specially pre- 

red for each School. Look up our descriptive advertisement of 
School Souvenirs elsewhere in this journal. 


The Youth’s Companion 
is the delight of every boy and girl. It is read in more homes than any 
other paper published for young people anywhere in the world. It is our 
pleasure to be seins to offer the Companion with Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans at the following combination rate : 


Youth’s Companion, - - - 1 yr. $2.00 | 
Your Choice, Normal Instructor or 
Primary Plans - - 1 yr. 





Both $2.90 
1.25 | 


Sent to separate addresses if prefered. 
Nothing which you could give a boy or girl for Christmas would be 
so much appreciated as a year’s subscription to the Companion. 


A Book a Month—Five Cents 


Cultivate in your pupils the habit of reading good books. You can 
leave no greater heritage to them. Reading is a habit. It can not be 
formed too early in life. The Five Cenr Reapers of the Iysrrucror Lirer- 
ATURE SERIES are being used in thousands of schools for supplementary 
reading, and in many schools the pupils are asked to read one of these lit- 
tle books each month outside of school. The cost is trifling. ‘Try this 
plan in your school. The pupils will be delighted and will gladly con- 
tinue if once started. You will find complete list of the 220 titles repre- 
sented in this series of books on one of the Advertising pages of this jour- 
nal. Descriptive Catalogue sent on request. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of 
SvERY Day | 


Norma Instructor, Primary Pans, SEELEY's Question Book, 
Pians, THe Year’s EnrertatnMEnts, all of which are published by us; to- 
gether with the Paturinper and the Procressive ‘Tkacuer for which we 
act as agents. 


Normal Instructor, OME YeaE .............ccccccccesseesccceeeceeeesececcecseuenee $1.25 
Primary Plans, one year ~ description below).............c+eeeee 1.25 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year............... 1.90 
The Pathfinder, OME year,................cccccccoccsccccccersescessssccoressccoess 1.00 
Progressive Teacher, one year..................6....c00000 Wa Suslacdseneeesiee 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (Description page 46)............ 1.00 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid (Description page 46) ........ 1,00 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. (Description page 46)......... 1.00 
Normal Instructor ANY ONE of above....................000008 1.90 
or AND ANY TWO of above............. .....0000 2.50 

ANY THREE of above.................... 3.10 

Primary Plans ANY FOUR of above...........:.00:0000 3.70 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or publications......................... 1.60 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Rooks or publications....................... 2.20 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or publications.... ................... 2.80 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscriptions to other countries, add 
postage as foliows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30c; Primary Plans, 30c; 
Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 20c. Foreign : Normal Instructor, 4oc ; Primary 
Plans, 4oc; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30. 


fully described elsewhere in this journal, will 


Practical Selections, be given free of charge to each person subscrib- 
ing to either NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR or PRIMARY PLANS. 
is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being pre- 


Primary p lans pared by teachers who are specialists in their respective 
lines, All teachers of Primary and Intermediate grades in villageand city schools 
should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just such a 
journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It contains 
Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, 
History Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, 
Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to Speak. No other school 
Magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. Profuisely illus- 
trated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, 
Blackboard Desgns, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in cach number. 
+ is a Weekly News Review. It is published at Washington, 
The Pathfinder D. C., and has many advantages, because of location, over 
any other Current Events paper published. It is issued every week and in addition to 
covering the world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of a general 
Nature. Tue Paruriper is almost as well known in the educational field as Norma 
wstructor and Puimary Puays. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly 
isin the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combination as listed above. 
‘ is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general 
Progressive Teacher in iaee and we can recommend it as one of the 
best and most helpful educational magazines published. It is in no sense confined to 


cod Southern field either in contents or circulation. $1.00 a year or in combination as 
above, 


; Any teacher ordering any of the above maga- 
Our Dumb Animals zines separately, or in any combination may 
Include Our Dumb Animals ($1.00 a year) by adding only 40 cents to the sub- 
scription or combination prices quoted. Or it can be obtained by any present 


subscriber to this journal who will remit 4oc. A year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
imals would make an ideal present to any boy or girl. We can have it sent to 


4 separate address if desired. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Company, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency foe —— New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools, Receives 
at all seasons, many Calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers, WAL. O;. PRATT, Mer. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Free Registration {Du ENtowns PPA: 
POSITIONS— 500 teachers wanted, Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 


ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling Comr ; Werec 
and place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D.,Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Established 82 years, Operates locally 
and nationally. Direct calls from school 
officers, Direct recommendations, 
Teachers wanted for emergency vacancies 














fear no examinations after taking our Drill Course by mail. We prepare for any certificate you want, Count 
or * ° ° ~ ° . er : ° % * y, 
Teachers City, State Examinations. Courses in all subjects for civil service, kindergarten, home study. 50, 


Students. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency ono rosswSt rect Airnceetornartones 
The Northwest Pays the Highest Wages. 


We are anxious to enroll strong teachers for emergency calls in rural and city schools, The leading 








agency in this section. Write inimediately for free circular, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boise, Idaho. 


s 9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Cunningham Teacher S Agency, Mrs. Margaret Cunningam Clancy, nen 
Years of experience in Teachers’ Agency Work, NO FEE UNTIL POSITION 
IS SECURED. Teachers wanted for high schools, grade and rural schools. 








MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. *qonr..4.,, Spokane, Wash 


Brains and years of Experience are back of this Agency. You will find our Discriminating 
service of great value to you in securing Advancement. Write either office for blank. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


TEACHERS wanted in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Universities, In the Central and 
Western States, Highest salaries. Only first class teachers desired.  Inclose stamp for literature, Enroll 


now for coming school year. REMEMBER OUR AGENCY COVERS THE ENTIRE WEST 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 2 Wendel Murray, Mer. 
ERIE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Erie, Pa. iis shee a0 itstory UCoitece 


; English 1800 ; English 1200; German 








| (Lady) 1200; French and Greek (Normal) 100; Mathematics (College) 1300; Modern Languages (College) 


1200 5 Principal 2000; Principal 1500 5 Principal 1600 5 History (High School) 1615 ; Commercial Branches 2100, 
I recommend only at the request of Schoo! Officials and invite only first-class teachers to register, Will 
submit records of candidates and not notify them until asked to do so, 








EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE ,,,.S»ecia! service to 


(Formerly Edueators Exchange) 
102 Tremont Street - - ~ : - BOSTON, MASS. 


THE P ARKER TEACHERS’ « Madison, Wis. 
AGENCY ® Spokane, Wash. 
Write for description of “The Parker Way.” 
£ +] —R.LL. MYERS & CO. Teache ith ience or abili each are invite 
THE TEACHERS AGENC to consult this Agency with a me tog peste 1 rt ign rn Sa 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo, and Atlanta, Ga 


PACIFIC TKACTIERS’ AGENCY 


Iistablished 1899, Covers Washington, Oregon, B. W. Brinrnaci., Manager, 
14th Year Book rrer. Idaho, Montana, Alaska, 535 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


The Teachers Exchange 
of Boston 120 Boylston St. 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


DICTIONARY FOR YOU! 
wes LAIRD & LEE’S WEBSTER’S 
‘ NEW STANDARD 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 
Encyclopedic Library Edition, 
\ was is the latest and ‘best for 
= a7 A j AY (ee school and general use. 
| (WEBSTER'S) 4G A SUPERB GIFT 
\ STANDARD AMERICAN y “@ Contains Synonyms, Antonyms, Verbal Dis- 


ICTIONARY, ' tinctions, frckading F omonyms, Etymologies, 














TENTH 
YEAR. 























POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature, 


THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 








rs 





Plurals of Nouns, Transitive and Intransitive 
Verbs, Degrees of Adjectives; 10 Supple- 
mental Dictionaries. 
2000 text engravings, 14 full-page black 
and 11 colored plates. Bound in genuine 
Morocco (golden brown Soudan 
Goat), marbled edges, patent 
thumb index 

Write for Circular and Agents’ Terms 


OTHER youuwes "a, SERIES a 83,20. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and School Suppiy 


Size 7% x9% Inches Houses, or direct by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, y:;.473",,.. Chicago 


and debates, essays, etc, prepared 
I ys Entertainments PLAY ORATIONS, to order on given subjects, 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 








Manuscripts revised and reconstructed, Outlines 
furnished. P. A. Miller's Literary Agency ( Estab- 


SAM’L FRENCH, 28-30 W. 38th St., New York lished 1902), 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Of) Rruriect POST CARDS Si? (Jp | POEM 


Vernon Sales Co,, Box H, Chattanooga, Tenn, Ga MAKE $100 EXTRA MONIHLY 





WANTED. Cash for good talent, 
INLAND MUSIC CO,, CHICAGO, 











TEACHERS interested In building up a School | reporting names, information, ete, to a8. Memoner 
or Home Library write to HENRI | 


ship limited. Appointments going fast, Send stamp 
WALTER, 244N. Y. Ave., Jersey City, N. J. | National Information Sales Co.,—ACM—Cincinnat, 0. 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT POSTPAID 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies: Overall Boys: Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Cherries and Hatchet; Flags; 
Chicks; Cupids; Easter Lilies; Tulips; Rabbits; Roses; Pansies; Daisies; Dutch Boys; Birds, 

Portraits, Animals, ete. Size 17x22 inches, each Se. W ashington; Lincoln; Longfellow; Colum- 
bus; Field; Hiawatha; Eskimo and Home; Eskimo Mother with two Childre n; Sunbonnet 
Baby; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bears Klephant; Camel; Lion; _ Pig; 
Sheep; Wolf; Turke y; Goose; He ons Rooster; Ow]; Hawk; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill. 

Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 0c. T ypie al Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 

Calendar; Fireplace Cale nd: ar; Santa Driving Fight Re sindee r; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa F illing Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Boys with lags; Flag; Program; 
Roll of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calandar, Map or Physiology Subject. 

ap Stencils. 34x44 Inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c eac h for seat work. 

Large Map Stencils. About4xt fect, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancie nt History. 

Special Stencils. l'ifty different Busy work Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15¢c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Vive inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c¢; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c¢; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 25e; 
Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, comp!ete set for 1c. 

Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15ce; Two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder ,1 bag 10c, 

Note. You may have one fifth off if your order for the above goods amounts to over $1.00, 


Ihave everything for teachers, Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 66, Cedar Falls. Iowa. | 
* 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


The BEST ON EARTH 
AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 


One third off if your order amounts to not 

less than $1.50; that is, a $1.00 money order 

will pay for any of the following amounting to $1.50. 

Primary or rural teachers who do not have the first six 

articles will do well to consider them in the first order. 
Goods are sent prepaid at once, 










Latta’s Book For Teachers - - - - 50c 
Teachers Bulletin (quarterly) one year - - - 25c 
Fourty-one New Paper Cutting Designs - - 15c 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers - - - 10c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers - - - 20c 
Twenty Cardboard Construction Patterns on 
heavy cardboard in four colorsready tomakeup 3C¢ 
Old Testament Stories—Joseph and others - 10c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards, 45c; New Primary Sewing Cards, by Latta - ~ 20¢ 
Fifty Dr awings to color, assorted, 15¢; Toy Money in coins, one set, = ie " - 5c 
Toy Money in bills, one set, We: 'E ighteen Hiawatha Drawings tocolor,  - . - 15¢ 
Eighteen Eskimo Dr awings to color, 15e; The Story of Jesus for Primary grads, - - 0c 
Sixteen Manual Training Exercises for boys - - - . - 25¢ 
‘ix Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools - - e 15 
dew Language Pictures for intermediate grades, one set with instructions - - - 20¢ 
Fifty Outline Maps, 8'4 x ILinches, name the maps you want - - * 20 
Large Outline Maps of United States for Charts, 24x36 inches, three : for - - - 20¢ 
Public School Report Cards, for one month or for 10 months, twentyfive for - - 1¢¢ 
Tickets—Good, Perfect, On Time, Name any you want, 100 for ° % . - 10¢ 
Prize Cards for pupils whostay ahead for one month in any subjec t, 2 for . . ie 
Fifty Pictures of Half-cent size, all popular subjects and two alike, one ect - - lbde 
50 Booklet covers to color, 6x9 no two alike and for all grades : . ° 20¢ 
Calendar Pads—1 dozen small, 15e; 1 dozen medium, 20c: 1 dozen large, . n -. 5c 
Sixteen Common Birds in natural colors, with description, habits, ete. Cnes t for - 15¢ 
Sixteen Birds to color, each 6 x 9 inches and drawn from the above set, for - - 10¢ 
Twelve Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, one set for ° 5 6e 
Twelve Dolls of Nations, in colors, to be cut out and dressed up, the set for - - - 0c 
Twelve Dolls of Nations to color, 10 inches high, drawn from the above sct, for - 6c 
Black Letters, Figures, Signs, ete., 4 iuche shigh, name any you want, 50 for - - 10c 
Blue Carbon Paper for tracing with a pencil, one large sheet 20x30 inches « = 10c 
Onion Skin Tracing Paper, 17x22 inches, very transparent, 12 sheets for 15e 
juLumed Stars; Dots: Hearts; Jacko'lantern: Turkey; Santa; Holly; Flag; Name any, box 10¢ 
ee Pictures, 16x20, brown or carbon-tone prints, Washington: Lincolii: 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine Madona; Angelus; Gleaners; Wind Mill, 1 for20c: 4 for 600 


See Stencils listed above. Address, JOHN LATTA, 


Box 66, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 








School- -Room Mottoes 





Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them, Yo aid teachers in this 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either half set for only 
thirty cents. You will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves 
hundreds of times each year. Seve list below, 


Half Set No.1 

Try, Try, Again 

Well Begun is Half Done. 

AmTI Doing Right? 

A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If 1 Deceive, Whom Do [ Cheat ? 
Giod Sees Me. 
Think, 

Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 

Fuss — It. 
Willit Pay ‘ 
Paddle Y our Own Canoe, 


Half No. 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
Hlow Does Yesterday’s Work Appear To-day ? 
low Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done. 
If | Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right. 

There isa Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the ‘Truth, 

Trath, 


There are Many 


Act the 








CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 











Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education'is Brutality.— Ruskin, 


G, Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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| Poison that Lurks in the Moving-Picture 
| Ilouse,’’ 
| eretary of the National Board of Censor- 


| paper for teachers to read and discuss. 


| of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the Chinese patriot, 
| and his son. 


| the young Mr. Millward’s investigations 


maintings, ete. 
] gs, 


INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpDITOR’s NOTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lyunfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best | 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. | 

LETTER TO CORRESPONDENTS 
DEAR FRIENDS— 

There has been considerable interest 
manifested recently in the matter of 
moving-picture entertainments and the 
attitude toward these which it is wise for | 
teachers to maintain, It seems to me 
that in this very thing educators are prov- 
ing helpful. They can not condemn ; 
they use this for.a of entertainment. 

But—I know from the letters you have 
written that the temptations of the enter- 
tainment in some localities muke it the 
duty of teachers to work for the elimi- 
nation of certain forms of vaudeville 
which managers present as an accompany- 
ing lure. Also I know that the unchap- 
croned attendance at any evening ‘‘show’’ 
should be discountenanced by those who | 
have influence with young people. Bos- 
ton has school centers where are turnished 





December 19}, 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinatiuns, reviewed carefully, wi) 
prepare the student to passany teachers, Regen, 
or Civil Service examination offered in any stay, 
in the Union, These examinations were 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direet supey. 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner 
jucation for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEAas) 
Com. DraPzR PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
ia Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* 

14 Yrs, Exam. in Grammar, with Ans 25 
14 yee. Exam, tn Geography, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Methods, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil} Gov., with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. §. Hist... with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
Exam. in Schooi Law, with Ans 
Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans 
Exam. in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .25 
Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans ,25 
Exam. in Literature, with Ans 25 
Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans ,25 









































14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans ,25) 





14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
*Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, Agee 
the 22 subjects eomplete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cent) 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y, 

















free moving-pictures shows for mothers, 
Just think! Mothers can go and take the 
babies. Of course, these Jectures and 
picture-shows are given in the afternoon. 
There are school-centers for the men and | 
for young people in the evenings, 

Miss S$. B. G., Iowa, I am sure you 
will find just what you need in August 
16, Scientific American. The proposed 
plan of turning the sea into the desert of 
Sahara is discussed and the boy you refer 
to will delight to ‘‘think it out’’ as a 
possibility. 

Mr. W. T., Vermont, your word re- 
garding political articles necessitales the 
statement that the ‘‘Gleanings’’ are con- 
fined chiefly to geographical and histori- 
cal topics, including, of course, nature 
study and current movements of general 
interest. You will find the material you 
desire in October Review of Reviews, 

Miss West, about the Phone Method 
of studying languages—it you will write 
again, enclosing stamps and stating what 
language you wish to study, a reliable 
firm will be named. 

The friend who asks for information 
concerning Pompeii will want the Cos- 
mopolitan article by Prof. Sovliano, page 
760. There are nine pictures, and the 
text describes the restoration of utensils, 





Yours sincerely, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


November Mother’s Magazine: ‘‘The 





Home 
Economics 


By Etta Proctor Flagg. 


The domestic-science 
text book used in Los 
Angeles. 75 Cents. 


A course for one year or 
two, according to the fre- 
quency of lessons. In- 
tended for upper 
grammar grades. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


Boston and Chicago 














by George Storey, General Sec- 


ship of Moving Pictures. An important 
The ‘‘poison’’ is in the vaudeville ‘‘be- 
tween films;’’ the ‘‘ waiting to meet;’’ 
the darkened house. 

October Review of Reviews: ‘‘The 
Vice-Presidency in the Senate,’’ a con- 
cise statement of plans and possibilities 
that the teacher of history will find 
valuable. 

In this number is given a photograph 


Accompanying text tells of 
the opening up of China by means of the 
new railway system; the determination 
to keep power and demand consideration 
of ‘‘the laws of China’’ by foreigners, 
etc. On the same page is given a report 
of the discoveries made by Prof. Stefan- 
son among the white Eskimos; and of 


of life and customs of a very ancient race 
in Guatemala. The boys will admire the 
young man who holds ‘‘the world’s 
mileage record for traveling across un- 
known country.’?’ This number tells 
what is being done in the Everglades ; 
and, what New Zealand has been using 


CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 








BINNEY ‘& SMITH CO,S 
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Samples ol full line furnished 
‘Teachers 


BINNEY & SMITH C6O., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 











in place of postage stamps. 
November St. Nicholas: 





‘Riding 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS. How to commani 
the right word e 
me, 


a time. Invaluableto you. Write 


. D. SNO Hornell, N. Y. 
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WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, lil, 
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The 
Educational 
Value of Pictures 


in presenting lessons attractively and 


interestingly is recoynized by teachers 


everywhere. As an aid to modern teach- 


ing methods, the stereopticon furnishes 


an con hog adjunct in appealing to and 
stimulating your students’ imagination. 


Add a vivid living appeal to your 


lessons in Geography, History and 
Science by illustrating them with the 


Bausch’ lomb 
Balopticon 


This superior stereopticon projects br7ll/an/, 
sharply dacfined pictures on the screen, It is s/vr- 
ple, practical and conveniont to use. Economical 
in operation very sfrong and durable in con- 
struction. Designed on lines that are mechan ic- 
ally and sStiontifically accurate. The Balopticon 
projects ordinary lantern slides and can he 
arranged also for opague vbjects such as post 
cards, photographs, ete, 

Model C Balopticon is NOW only $25.00, 
Opaque attachment $30.00. 


Circular 18 Db containine infor- 
mation of value and interest to 
teachers sent free upon request. 


Bausch ¢ lomb Optical ©. 


bw youn ANCIEECD 


‘Sihoci WOCHES TEI NY, Atos 








Teachers 


Wanted | 


for special work during spare 
time in their own locality. An 
opportunity to double your in- 
come. ‘The newest, livest, most 
appealing proposition in years, 
Strictly honorable. Correspon- 
dence confidential, Liberal ar- 
rangements to competent per- 
sons. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Dept. A, 1008 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 


@umeuee 


Send for 


CalalogueK WM @ cd Aa dO its 


A.ltheStandard Machines \% to% 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
34.36 W, Lake Street, Chieago, IL 








WINSOR& NEWTON | 


ARTISTS) ERIALS 


YZ Oils and Water Colors 
Brushes & Canvas 
Catalogue 5 Cents. 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Reindeer to School in Alaska.’’ Pic. 
ture and text describing herding in 
Alaska. In this number interesting ma- 
terial concerning ‘‘The Machinery of a 
Watch?’ is given, which includes eight 
pictures, A one-act play for school by 
Agnes Miller, ‘‘The First Thanksgiving 
Day.’’ The seven especially fine pic- 
tures given with ‘‘His Highness the 
Young Raja’? will be welcome in'schools, 
The paper dealing with the stories of 
‘‘how they do in India’’ is a fairy tale, 
.in some respects, to American children, 

Outlook, October 12, and Literary Di- 
gest, October 19 and 26, contain a map 
of the Balkan peninsula and the main 
facts concerning the war, These accounts 
are excellent to use together, The whole 
situation is discussed and reference will 
frequently be made to the magazines if 
they are laid aside, Pupils can use the 
illustrations, On page 671 of Literary 
Digest are pictures and text conecrning 
“The Drowning ef Philae,’? which 
| teachers who are studying the region 
around the Nile will want to use. 

‘Our Work in the Philippines’? (trans- 








ylation) with five pictures, page 554; 
) Light on the Pandma Canal,’? with map 
showing location of lights and buoys 


along the Canal, page 6183 ‘Porto Rico 
under American Rule,’? with six pictures, 
page 611;—1these are concisely written 
reports in Jiterary Digest, October 5 and 
October 12, “Visible Volcanic Sound- 
Waves,’’ a remarkable photoyraph on 
page 715 of October 26; Literary Digest, 


tion; ‘‘China’s New Alphabet’? in the 
saine number is a most interesting state- 





ment regarding the work now progressing | 


so well that it is hoped the new alphabet 
} Will be in official use by the end of the 
year; “Bulgarian Iniantry on the liring- 
Line ;’’—these are interesting for pupils 
to hunt out for themselves, 

November Lippincott’s: ‘The Little 
Land Movement,’’ by Forbes Lindsay. 
“The knowledge that, if intelligently 
handled, five acres in almost any part of 
the United States will support a family 
in comfort is one of tite most valauble: 
discoveries of the age.’? ‘Pais three- 
page paper should be read and discussed 
with pupils. 

November 


Scribner’s: ‘‘William IT. 


| German Kinperor and King of | Prus- 
sia.’? Ao fine full-page picture of the 
emperor, with lis horse and dog, from 


a portrait by P. A. Laszlo. Price Collier 

is the author of the article ‘Germany 

and the Germans, from oan American 

Point of Vicew."’ 

“In the Trails of the Coureurs de 
Bois,’’? this sub-eaption of the serie 
“The French in the ifeart of America,’’ 
by John Finley, will hold the attention 
of teachers who have wanted more iInior- 

jination about these carly woodsmen, The 
| contrasts between old and new, and the 
accomplishment of the old for the present- 
day wonders, are brought out im a man- 
ner which can be used with classes ina 
manner to stimulate thought, 

November Magazine Outlook contains 
the speech of Mr, Roosevelt at) Milwan 
kee and an account of the attack upon 
the life of the Progressive candidate for 
president; a paper on the ‘* Talent-saving 
Station,’? the Musie School Setdement 
of New York ; ‘SOut of the Workshops of 
Paris,’’ a paper by Hlizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant, pieturing and describing types 
of Paris working-yirls. 

November World’s Work: A full-paye 
picture of Mr, Edison’s first storage bat 
tery train will be used on many an ex- 
hibit sereen, Text describing the ‘‘ trol- 
leyless-trolley car’ is to be found on 
page 31. Under the caption ‘*On Land 
and Sea and in the Air’? is given a most 
interesting account of the home electrics] 
generating plant which Mr, Edison has 
perfected and which puts electrical con- | 
yveniences into isolated places, the prob- 
lem of independence of public service 
plants being solved, Other facts of value 
are told. The pupils will like to find 
this for you. You will want to visit 
Dakota, (iinless you live there and, if so, 
you'll be proud of it) through reading 
‘The North Dakota Man Crop”’ by Frank 





$100 WORTH of HISTORY for 10c. 

(Joe per doven) for our Summary of the Life of Robert Morris, the 
le phin merchant who was the Financier of the Revolution, 
1 friend, the only man to whom he ‘*unhent.’* But for 
4) letters which are transcribed in his official letter hooks, 
n of the detail of how Independence was won, by his name 
lit. He was allowed to linger in a debtor's prison 
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NEW YORK Office, 298 Broadway 








1 ered A 
fur three anda half years. Gibbs & Co., Publishers, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 


showing sound-waves in a volcanic erup- | 








Two Great Song Books Almost FREE 
The 101 Best Songs i:iie te ies ofS Seo 


HH 
Songs and Songs of Sentiment. - 








Beginners’ Book of Songs ede tua Re 





the best known instruct- 
ors in Public School Method. Contains graded lessons and questions, ‘Thastradive 
Rote Songs and simple exercises, followed by many Children’s Songs of unusual 
excellence. | 
33 70 cents per dozen Single Copies 
By mail prepaid 10 cents = 


PRICES: { 


WA c per book 


in 100 lots F. O. B. Chicago 








To assist you in getting the lowest possible rate we will allow you to 

make up your order of 100 or more from the two Collections, should 

you not need enough of either one to enable you to take advantage of the 

hundred order offer. Smaller orders appreciated and promptly filled. 
Free sample copies to those mentioning this publication. 


The (jabte Compas 


Wabash @ Jackson 1419 Cable Building CHICAGO 























Devoe Box No. 118 New Style en- 
ameled tray, decorated cover; 8 col- 
ors in new improved tin halfpans. 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New 
Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, 
Cold Gray; and one No.7 brush. 


CTT IT 


FOWOLZVOE ge 





One of these Devoe School Water Color boxes for children 
makes aedelightful gift for Christmas; very attractive and 
inexpensive. 













Devoe Box No, 122 New Style en- \: 
ameled tray, decorated cover; 4 col- 
ors in cakes; Carmine, Ultramarine 
Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow, and a 
No. 7 brush. Can substitute Char- 
coal Gray or another Perfect Yellow 
for Black, 







"FW. DEVOE ¢ 





A Christmas gift for an artist friend that will give pleasure all the year to 
come isa Devoe Color Box filled with Devoe oil or water colors, brushes, 
etc.; they come in many sizes up to $25.00. 


Our new catalogue showing many styles of boxes and a full line of school art supplies 
free on request. Special prices to schools and teachers. Write Dept. 3. 


DEVOE 
171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


New York. 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 





Fulton and William Streets, 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 











ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US . Tell your ay ore shout it ome. oan if they don’t enter 
Washington eart and soul into the plan, ere is how you can get this 
and Lineoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...cm_—<! Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sellthem at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering:them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

Bi Write today for Buttons, we wil' send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
= ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “Be 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL?7 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4#*”After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, {ats!oeue matted | 


Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries, 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, | 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A, J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 














| $th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents, 


New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

















INDEPENDENT INK POWDERS 
“Simply add water” 
Makes a Full Pint of Ink 15c. 
scene ae Sa 


A t 
R. J. Ulirich & Co., 27 Thames St., New York 


DRAWING BOOKS 


Progressive Drawing Books are the Easiest, the Most 
Helpful, the Mowt_Interesting and the Best for all 
Grades. Write for Introductory Prices, 

THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 
Nashville, Tenn., Chicago, Ill... Atlanta, Ga. 
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ouvenirs For Christmas 
Other Holidays and Close of School 


FOR GIFTS 2 TEACHER TO PUPIL 
Beautiful, Artistic, Pleasing to Both Teacher and Pupil 


Are Made Especially For Each School 
We print your Souvenir especially for your 
school. It bears your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of 



















and, 


the school building, as preferred. It 
is these personal features that 
inake our Souvenirs so accept- 
able io the pupil, and cause 
them to be treasured far be- 
yond any ordinary gift card, 
The fact that the ‘Teacher's 


Photograph or that of School 


y Cis 
/ Building can be added at so 
/ small a cost is a most at- 


tractive feature, 








* 
Sunshine Souvenir ~ 

With Photograph Souvenirs 
The cut shows the general design of this Souvenir, but cannot show its real 
beauty when produced in colors, @, It is composed of two cards. The front card 
lias a tasty floral design enclosing a panel. The flowers represented are the Yellow 
Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. On this is 
printed the name of the school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired, The second card has beautiful rose border, 
and on this appears the names of all the pupils. The two cards are tied at the 

corner with silk cord, 

PRICE With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each, 
Without Photograph: 85 cts. a dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts. each. 


Morning-Glory—One Card a> 


ee 


=~ 








This new single card Souvenir is 
exceedingly handsome. As the cut 
shows, one side has a design of Morn- 
ing Glory flowers, with greeting. 
On the opposite side of the card 
there isa Morning Glory border— 
two designs. On this side the name 
of the school teacher and names of 
all the pupils are printed. As many 
as fifty-four pupils names can be 
placed on this card. Prices:—One 
dozen, 60 cents; additional cards, 4 
cents each. 

Card Without Special 
We furnish these Morning 

cards, just as described above, but 
without any special printing and 
having an appropriate verse in place 
of the particulars of school and 
pupils’ names. Price:—30 cents a | 
dozen. Additional cards 2c each. 


Floral Souvenirs.—Two Card 


Our popular series for two or three seasons. 
Violet, Easter Lily, Golden Rod, Forget-Me-Not. 
teacher, One dozen or less $1.25; additional 6c each. 
dozen or less, $1.00: additional 5¢ each. 


Christmas Souvenirs 


Christmas is a time when these Souvenirs are especially desirable. An 
entire school can be provided for with these ata very small expense, and receive 
something which every pupil will value highly. 

We Have Many Christmas Designs all appropriate for that occasion.  Thiese 
are named and described below. The name indicates the character of the cover 
decoration. All are printed in natural colors and they are exceedingly beautiful. 

Holly. ‘Two Cards, Price with 
Photograph of teacher, One 
dozen or less $1.25; additional 6c 
each. Without Photograph, One 
dozen or less, $1.00; additional 5c 
each, 


Holly and Bells. 





Names. 
Glory 


Morning Glory—One Card 





This Series comprises The Rose, 
Price: With Photograph of 
Without Photograph, One 














Two Cards. 


One dozew or less $1.00; addi- 
tional 5c each, 
Holly-Mistletoe. ‘two Cards 


With Photograph, One dozen or 
less $1.10; additional 5c each. 


Without Photograph, One dozen 
or less 85c; additional 5¢ each, 


\ Poinsetta-Mistletoe, One Card. 
\ One dozen or less goc; additional 
4c each, Without Pupils’ names, 
One dozen or less joc; additional 
each. 

All of these (except the last) 
have names of teacher, officers 
and all the pupils printed on’ 
them. 


Samples Free on 


Holly-Mistletoe— 
Request 


With Photograph 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Parker Stockbridge. ‘‘An Air Line Over 
Germany’’ is the title of a fascinating 
story of air trips as taken in Germany. 
“The Zeppelin ships never lust a pas- 
senger’’; *‘Like starting out ina Pull- 
mman train’’; ‘‘up out of smoke and dust’’; 
afternoon nap on an airship; 
taken; ‘‘comforts of a modern hotel.’’ 


November Century: ‘fA Panorama of 


Algiers’’; ‘‘The Entrance to the Suez 
Canal at Port Said’’; ‘‘A Market Place 


*;—these are useful pictures 
Sixteen inter- 


in Tangier’ 
for the geography class. 


esting pictures of women leaders in 
France are used with a paper, ‘‘The 
Feminist of France. The paper on 


**The Greeley Campaign,’’ by Henry Wat- 
terson, will be wanik d by teachers of 
history. ‘‘Secret Writing,’’ by John H, 
Haswell, tells of the ciphers of the an- 
cients and of many in modern use. 

November American Boy: ‘' America 
the Land of Ideas;’’ 
Martin Van Buren,’’? by J. Ll. Harbour; 
“The Olympic Games,’’ by Ralph C. 
Craig, the winner of big meets; there 
are seven pictures used with the last paper 
and it takes one ‘‘about a bit.” 

October Mother’s Magazine; ‘Greece 
Takes Important Steps in the Care of the 
Children,’? by R. If. Little. This account 





of the new Greck law is worthy of con- 
sideration, A paper by Mrs. Kila Vlagy 
Young on ‘‘ Tome Values’? is sure to be 
appreciated by teachers. It can be made 
the basis of helptul talks. 

November Ilarper’s: 
Sydney Adamson, is 
account of a visit. 
this magazine is from a_ painting by 
Adamson and there are ten other pictures 
to accompany his text. 

‘*The One Room or Village Schools in 
Hilnois.’? This is a pamphlet of 105 
pages issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction of Illinois, Francis G. Blair, 
Superintendent, with U. J. Hoffman 
and W. S. Booth, Supervisors of County 
and Village Schools, Assistants. 
a valuable compilation, and is.just as 
vood for teachers and school officers in 
other States as for those in Illinois. 
is devoted to the improvement of the 
class of schools mentioned, and this ap- 
plies to buildings, grounds, equipment, 
methods, course of study and teachers. 


‘*Odessa,’’? by 
a very enjoyable 


| Detailed plans for schoolhouses are given 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


with directions for heating, lighting and 
ventilation, Photographs are also given 
of many of the Standard schools of the 
State under the recently adopted pro- 
vision. Suggestions of school directors 
and to teachers are of a practical sort, all 
of which aim to help this particular class 
of school, so numerous in every state. 


The Rural Life number of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Alumni Bulletin is a 
distinct contribution to the far reaching 
efforts of leaders of thought and action 
in the South to improve conditions of 
country life. It comprises some of the 
valuable papers at the Rural Life Confer- 
ence, lield as a feature of the University 
of Virginia Summer School last July. 
There is an introduction by Professor 
Chas. G. Maphis, professor of secondary 
education at the university and Director 
ot the Summer School. ‘Professor Map- 
his sums up the country lite situation, 
with reference to plans to better it, by 
saying: 

‘*The program of the Rural Life Con- 
ference was planved in the belief that no 
single agency for the betterment of coun- 
try life is sufficient to bring about the 
improvement in industrial, social and 
religious conditions for which rural life 
workers everywhere are striving. Good 
schools alone will not do it; neither will 
good roads, good churches or better meth- 
ods of farming. A cooperation of all 
these agencies is necessary for the revi- 
talization and redirection of rural social 
forces. There must be a federation of 
rural life forces. The educator, the doc- 
tor, the preacher, the editor, the farmer, 
the farmer’s wife, the merchant and the 
good roads’ advocate must combine their 
efforts toward one common end--the de- 
fence of country life civilization.’’ Is- 
sued by The University of Virginia Press, 
Charlotteville, Va. 





HON, JOHN G. CARLISLE 


“The people of the United States ought not to forget the services of Robert 
Morris the Philadelphia merchant-financier who substantially created and 
sustained the credit without which the most heroic efforts of Washington and 
hie soldiers would have been unavailing."” Send 1%c for our Summary of the 
Life of Robert Morris, and read of these great historical truths Page tell your 


the course: 


‘*The Boyhood of | 
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Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS? CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are ndded after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 


with the LATE EXAMINATION PA. 
PERS at the end of the books. 
Used for review work in nearly every 





The frontispiece of | 


om - . ! 
This is 


It | 





scholare about them. Gibbs & Co., Publishers, Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 


school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union, 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS), 
TEACHERS), or CIVIL SERVICE EX2 
AMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Booksin 





Arithmetic Geography EL. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


ist Yr. Latin 
Civil Gov. 


4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr. Eng. 
Eng. History Anc’t History 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology; 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 
Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post= 
age paid or $2. 00 per dozen net. 
With an order for « dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free, 
Be Letus send vou a dozen or more of cach 


kind for your school. You can rveturmnany 


not wanted and emit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost yous pupils only 
about 1&¢ each and they ave worth more 
than this to any one studying these subjects, 


Perhaps your School Board will purchase a 
supply foryou, Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books, 

We claim these are the best books for ree 
view work ever published and the large 
number sold seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September, 
g67° We can also furnish at the same 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY ..—O ver 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
ecography for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. Book [, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book IT, Fifth Year; Book ITT, Sixth 
Year: Book IV, Seventh Year: Book V, Kiehth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


prices as 














How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

no We have just added a Chapter on Color to this 
hook, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, ee na 35 cents. Ad- 
dress. AZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a_ record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil 
whole year. ‘They are arranged for the Signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 73,x4 inches, 
Price 10c per dozen 3 3. doz. 25c, Send 10c for sample 
doz, and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizaspetu Merrick Knipp, B. S. 
50 LANGUAGE SHE ETS 











SH 
50 MISCEI JANOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWIN HEETS “ 
size of sheet, 34. x5—€ eee Illustrated with full dé 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt 0 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 

“The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a Kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some rwwe work for you 
selling them in Iowa.” Prin. O. LLINS, Stuart, 
ota Address. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| started my mail order book business ten 
years ago, and during the last eight years 
I have sold more than a train load of 
books each year—more books than any 
othermanin America. Why? Because 
I buy so I can sell cheaper than the 
others, and every book is shipped subject to 
return at my expense if not satisfactory. 


Publishing books is a precarious business, Many publishers 
and booksellers fail. I make a specialty of buying bankrupt 
stocks of new books at my own price, and regular stock in 
quantities so Tecan retail at wholesale prices. 1 now have a 
hig stock of over 6,000 different fine library sets of the works 
of standard authors and singlevolumes on everysubject, which 
I offer to close out this season at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 

Be fair to yourself. Tecan save you money. Drop me a 
postal card and get my prices before buying. 


Sample Prices 
coon) eye Fe Pei tracer 
oun Dia 












ets: $22.50 ; my price, $4.85. Also 
Dickens, Emerson Stevenson, Kip- 
ling, Scott, De Maupassant, Hugo, Dumas, Eliot Carlyle 
anda hundred others at 25¢ on the dollar of publishe rs’prices. 


Si | Koran, *4 mor., $2.00; my price, 48c. Dante’s 
ng e Inferno, $6.00;1ny price, 90c. Origin of Species, 
Vv | and 500 other good titles, $1.00; my price, 

0 umes 43c. Josephus, $2.50; my price, 98c. Hand- 
pook of Oratory, 25.00; my price, $1. Gift books, 
childrens’ books, instruction books, law and medical books, 
humor, bistory, biography, science, ete., ete. All subjects 
and at bargains. 


o 
Regular Stock—My Prices 79: 7 
Winning of Barbara Worth, 90c. Shepherd of the Hills, 
35c. Calling of Dan Matthews, 35c, and many others. 
Free Bargain List 


Refore ordering send for my free Bargain List of afl my thous 
sands of bargains and see how I ship books on approval, to be 
paid for after examination or returned at my expense ‘if not 
satisfactory. Send. ‘be ‘or my Bargain List now. Postal card 
request will bring 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
1237 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago, Ul. 














Bach Number Cards 


Pictorial Combinations from 1 to 18 


Latest, best, and most convenient device for 
securing thoroughness in primary number 
work. Nothing better for ie 8 interest 


fine in the home. Cards in as- 
size 814Xx4'4 inches, Subjects— 
domestic animals; a different 
animal for each combination 
of a given number, 


never flags; 
sorted colors, 





Set Cards Price Post. 
A, 1-73 19 § .35 $ .05 
B, 8-10; 15 30 04 

» 11-18; 20 oD 05 


L. & L. BACH, 
2200 W. Market Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 














CLASS PINS sacces 


/\ For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 
4 style or material. Made a orde i Special 
Either of the styles here illustrated, 
NNO7e5. enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more 
than shown in illustratt Or der by number, 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 poz. SAMPLE 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. SAMPLE 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also inake highest 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, ete,, at moderate prices. nd for FREE 
catalogue of new designs: 





At 











Special designs and estimates fre 





BASTIAN BROS. CO, G7 Bastian Bldg, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 





Medals and Badges 
; FOR 
School College&Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Ca., 
83 Nassau St, N. Y. 


Seud for Catalogug 











oes men FRAT. PINS! 
atalogue inColor Free. |EVERY PIN 

Chas.K. Grouse Co. Megs Premreers| 
NORTH“ ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box_14 













HOLIDAY PENNANTS| 







dozen of our pretty stock pennants, 
made up in the official colors ol 
nearly all of the leading colleges, 
Send these pretty mementos as a Yuletide 
memento, to old grads and others inierested in pretty 
pennants, For € vdozen, we will send any nume- 
her of these pretty 8X27 pennants to your friends and 
enclose a pretty Christrias card with your compli- 
Ments, Dou't buy Christmas presents until vou have 
Ihy new Free booklet, “Buying Pennants by Mail” 
PERRY 1. ALL 1 N, Pennant Specialist, 
2003 pare Street, Little Rock, Ark., U. S.A. 


LEARN AT HOME 


Bookkeeping Salesmanship Shorthand 
“Brown's is the largest and MOST SUCE ay IL, syetem of 
Private commercial schools in the world.”—Chieago Trilune. 
Each course complete—Diplomis. Te ‘rmns.¢ ash 
or pavinents. We place our graduates. Write 
for FREER Home Study Bo of all pi irticulars. 
ention course that interests you most, 
BROWN’S, HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
500 Brown Bidg. Peoria, I}. 

























Excel Great demand for 
x¢ce ent aiar es Bowereie t 
L 
or $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your vest 
Evati on with us. A vosition awaits you. Write 
AM. WOLF, Manager Chaffee’s, OSWE GO,N. Y, 





| application of 


| Saunders 


‘ and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
IDEAL BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Book Reviews 


‘*The Training of Children.’’ By Jolin 
Wirt Dinsmore, A. M., Professor of 
Pedagogy and Dean of the Normal School 
of Berea College, Berea, Ky. Cloth, 
120., 336 pages. $1.00, American Book 
Company, New York. 

A book for young, inexperienced teach- 
ers, and especialiy country teachers, 
furnishing sound instruction on the train- 
ing of children, based upon well-known 
fundamenjal truths. It includes as 
much of elementary psychology as is 
necessary, and possesses many commend- 





able features not found in more technical 


works. The practical is happily com- 
bined with the theoretical in a manner 
that is helpful and interesting as well 
as easy of comprehension. The constant | 
the important principles 
and the inclusion of numerous sugves- 
tions make this new work as valuable for 
teachers as the author's previous volume, 
“Teaching a District School,’’ which 
has met with suci wide favor, 


‘*Principles of Economic Zoology,’’ 


NEW CHRISTMAS DESIGNS 


inthe Christrias Pree; Christmas Pree; Dancing’ Round 
the Tree; The Star in the vas t; The Wise Men; God 
Rest You, Merry Gentlemen; The Little Santa Claus; 
Birds’? Chris tras Din er; Ik ity Border; Mis Uletoe Kor- 
der; Poinsetta Border; Merry C cepa, ay ee on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Mens * y New 





gy L. S. Daugherty, M. 
fessor of Zoology, State Normal School, 
Kirksville,, Mo., and. M. C. Dauvherty, 
Kirksville, Mo. Cloth, 12mo, 410 pages, 
301 illustrations. $2.00 net. W. B. 
Company, Phailadeiphia. 

In this book are presented not only the 


S., Ph.D., Pro- | 


| salient facts of structural zoology and the 


|. vestions 


development of the various branches ot 
animals, bit also such faets concerning the 
life and habits of the animals as will 
show the interrelations of structure, 
habitamd environment, The authors be- 
lieve a knowledge of both strueture and 
life-history is necessary before any suy- 
ean made concerning the 


he 


| principles which underlie and control all 


animal life. The book, theretore, con- 
}tains muci of this natural history. ‘To 
keep the book within bounds wis is 


hand practical text 
tions are 


‘the History of 


| of his 








printed in smaller type than the text of 
the book, but this is not intended to 
imply that it is of less importance or 
interest. In fact it adds largely to both. 
The authors are observers and, investiga- 
tors, as well as students, of the ‘subject, 
and have evidently made a most valuable 
hook. The illustra- 
miumerous and fit the text. 


“Peter Ramus and the Kducational 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century,’ 
by Frank Pierrepont Graves, Professor of 
Hducation in the Ohio 
State University. 226 pages. $1.25 net. 
The Maemillan Co., New York. 

Professor Graves tells us in the preface 
book ‘‘Ramus’’ that it is diflicult 
to understand why this character has been 
so much neglected by writers upon the 
sixteenth centurv. Ramus was the for- 
most French philosopher of his tines and 
he stands well amone the preat educators, 
elfeetive orators and lolty characters of 
the world’s history. IIc was a practical 
reformer in educational theory, a writer 
of text-hooks, a successful teacher and 
an active spondent and personal ac- 
quaintance of the educational leaders of | 
his day in all countries. The account 
of his early struyvles to obtain an educa- 
tion and the stormy controversies in 
which fe fisured inake interesting read- 
ing. By means of his three laws, ‘‘the 
law of truth,’* ‘the law of justice’? and 
“the Jaw of wi-dom,’’ he undertook to 
criticize the mass of subject matter em- 
ployed in the education of the times. 
Professor Graves’ painstaking metliod, 
shown in iis four previous contributions 
to edacational history, is evidenced also 
in this valuable work, 


‘The 


ondary 


corre 


Teaching of Mathematics in Sec- 
Schools,'’ by Arthur Schultze. 
Lecturer on the Teaching of Mathematics 
in Secondary Schools at New York Um- 
versity since 1g06. 370 pages, $1.25 net. 
Macinillian-Co., New York City. 

The author says that his ‘‘chie? object 
of this hook is to contribute towards 
making mathematics teaching less in- 
formational and more disciplinary.’ 
There are many purely pedagogical dis- 
cussions throughout the work, such as 
those on tlie causes of the inefficiency of 


“é 





PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS HELP 
tomake known and to perpetuate the name and serv. 
ices of Robert Morris, the millionaire merchantof Phil- 
aielphia, who was Financier of the Revolution. His | 
aune and personal financial credit, with the aid of 
irance which he obtained, and with the assistance of 
the Bank of North America which he founded in Jist, cit 
is toile oneof Philadelphia's leading monetary institu 
tions) made our Independence possible. Send Ne for our 
Lifeoft Rob’t Morris,Gibbs & Co., Pub. Niagara I’ alls N.Y. 








Jolly Sant: Chins; Santa Clausand Sleigh; Bringing | 


ing this month for Fifty Cents, 





SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER 
Any six Christmas Designs; Three New 
Jan., Feb., and Mar. Calendars ; 
IHlonor Stencil, 13 Stencils Mailed Without Fold- 


Border 
Designs, 


Fill Catalogue Free. 


aoep Ye 
IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING co., 6153 Wentworth Ave., C hicago, IIL. 











“Let 
All Sing”’ 





| School Music Books 








BIG VALUE 


of old favorite 
Tiall there are 
Annie Laurie, 
The Dearest Spot, 
Low, 
Jitanita, 
Hive 
Sweet 





Afton, 





bee om 








Notadaction price be— 
For Quanity 








Vt thts price yours 


Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 


It is just what vou want. 
songs ever published, 
»L songs 
When the Swallows Llomeward Fly, 
Flag of tne Free, 
Auld Lang Syne, 
My Old Kentueky Tome, 
Last Rose of Sumumer, 
Darling Nellie Gray, 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, sna 

fhe complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


SPECIAL 
Specimen Copy, 
choo! cannot atford to be without a song bool, 

Ordera copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 


51 SONGS FOR 5c 
It contains the choicest and best collection 


ome of them: 
Light, 


The following are the titles of 
Led Wind! 
Blne Bells of Seothuml, Sweet and 
Good Night Lauwdtic Swanee River, 
Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Suttle Jivienn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
There’s Music in the Air, Roeked in 
“others just as good, 


American, 


Former 
PRICE, 60¢ A DOZEN, 
5 Cents 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, 
Schools, 


Ocewun,” 


many others, 48 pages substantially bound, 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, 


wud fullof life while the music is catehy, 
MERRY MELODIES, by & 


nanny new books gotten out. 


§.C. Hanson. ‘This 


64 pages, 


A series of Patriotic Songs 
The contents comprises 88 titles among which are Amerie,” 
“Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “IomeSweet Home,” 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tram),”’ 
‘Price, 10c. 
By T. B. Weaver. A 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, 
uiderwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 


hook, The result is that every song is usable. Price, 5c. $1.50 per dozen. 
YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—Popular new song book, con 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for specialdays. The words are sensible, elevating 


harmonious and ploasing, 


hook grows in popularity every vearin 
manila covers, 


selected for use in the Chicago 
oliumibia, the Gem of the 
‘Ponting on the Old 
“Yankee Doodle” and 


specially 


$1.00 per dozen. 


new and choice collection of Songs 


livery song in the collection 


Price, (5c. $41.50 per dozen, 


spite of the 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 





By JAMES PD. VAUGHN. 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Responsive Scripture Readings. 


Mountain Home,” ete, 


$1.50 per Dozen. 











STEELE’S 
PRIMARY 
SONGS - 


¢ i we f 
H wed “Be f 


ones, among 
Cradle Songs; 





There Was a Little 





and several pages of “ Gems ol 
64 pages in all, 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 


following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“Tf You Love Your Mother; The School House on the IHill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 


It pleases wherever used. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for 
them 
How the Flowers Grow 
How to Make a Shoe, 
Little Bo Peep; Marching 
Somewlicre Town ; The 


Man; Tom The Piper's Son; Two and One; 
Nail.” lust the books vou want to enliven 
Price, 8c. $1.50 per dozen, 


Contains 55 
Thought” 
Kivery 
Fach of the 


Songs, 


Price, 15¢. 


little 


“ag 


Coasting Sony 








[russ 


‘ | . 
Juck and Jill; 
Snow pong; 


The Lively Litth 


Song: Seven Times On 


Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 











When You Drive a 
| 
eas | | your school work. 
By CAMENGD SHEE 
beers otal eree ee SPECIAL. 








of any three of the : 








On receipt of 25 cents we 


will send one copy each 
you wish to examine, 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 





The ——— Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 





HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO, 
N. Y. City, 





i2 Murray St., 





SHORT STORIES—Farn £100 to $500 
monthis. Send for free literature 

ells how. TNITED PRESS SYNDI 
CATE, San Frapeiseo, California. 





' fr See 
T v PRESS SYNDI. ned 
| é MOTION PICTURE PL AYS— Many want- | 
io Big p ay. Kasy work, We'll tench | paid. 


Kree information, | UMTED 
EE PHCTURE. PLAN ASS'N, 








San Francisco. | 302 Pike St., © 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


, Kecitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Fing rer Plays, 
PLA YS: Illustra ated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantominies, Spec ial Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minste els, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
ioods, ete, § — for ald aves and orcasions Large 
cat slogne very Teacher should © 
T.S. DENISON ‘ co. Dept. 68, 


Dialogue 


























e one 
Chicago 








SCHOOL FLAG FREE 


5x8 ft. Fast Color Bunting Flag. Wesend 30 fine 
silk flags, 9x3 inches on Gilt Pins. Sell at we 
each, return the $3.00 ane we will send flag post- 
Send for catalog 

THE COLIN SU PPI. Y COMPANY, 
Covington, Ky. 
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Save Money on 
Your Magazines 


We have arranged for special clubbing rates with 
a few of the leading magazines and will be pleased 
to supply the following separately at regular rates, 
‘ates quoted below: 







or at reduced combination 


Publisher’s Rates 


pessercecoccescs GROO 





Youths’ Companion, per year... 













Woman’s Home Companion, per year...-++++++++ 1.50 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, per sl peeesesenececes une 
McClure’s Magazine, per year..... oebbeeesaise “RE 
Everybody’s Magazine, per yer inersexenseevesee: “ee 
Etude; Per Year. .cscccceses Vovee aeseeweseeees Cll 
Good House ‘keeping, per year...-.....+- s00eeees ee 
Pearson’s Magazine, per year......----+ secccccee 1,60 
Delineator, per YeRP.......ccee-ssseeee0 pesneons ae 
Hearst’s Magazine, | ee PTrrTT TE. | 
Metropolitan Magazine, per year..... ieseenw Re 
Christian Herald, per year.....--.-.++++ keseeesed. ae 
Review of Reviews, per year.........-++ sesceess 3.00 
Our Dumb Animals, per year.........+++ (etkoses) 
Canadian and Foreign Postage extra. 





| mathematical teaching ; 
| aims; 
| natics, etc, 





Our Combination Rates 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | with any one $1.50 magazine above listed $2.30 
or with any two $1.50 magazines above listed 3.45 
PRIMARY PLANS / with any three $1.50 magazines above listed 4.60 





















The Youths’ Companion with any one $1.50 magazine above listed $3.15 
The Youths’ Companion with any two $1.50 magazines above listed 4.30 | 
The Youths’ Companion with any three $1.50 magazines above listed 5.45 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | 


or ~—— ean YOUTHS COMPANION, one year...... $2.5 
PRIMARY PLANS 


and YOUVH'S COMPANION, one ye: 
















NORMAL _ TRUCTOR | 


ead RatViIEW of REVIEWS. one 
PRIMARY PLANS | 


WOON cscosvns $3.00 













Shas eubearoosendbeverbess shore? $2.30 


Any two of above 91.59 magazines..... 
3.45 


Any three of above $1.50 magazines...... 
Any four of above $1.50 magazines............0..00. 






















YOUTH’S se 
any one $1.50 magazine above listed $4.05 


und 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR | and any two $1.50 magazines above listed 5.20 
| and any three $1.50 magazines above listed 6.35 
PRIMARY PLANS 













REVIEW of REVIEWS and any one $1.50 magazine above listed $3.00 
REVIEW of REVIEWS and any two $1.50 magazines above listed 4.05 
REVIEW of REVIEWS and any three $1.50 magazines above listed 5.20 













YOUTHS’ COMPANION | 
and ON tay oe ci hia lle eroree 
of REVIEWS | 


$3.75 












REVIEW 
- ; (A 320 page cloth-bound 
Practical Selections book) free to each person 


subscribing for any club which includes Normal Instructor or 
Primary Plans or both. 


Special to Teachers Only 


Any teacher ordering any of the above ty oe S x occ f 
or in any combination may include Our Dumb Animals 
($1.00 a year) by adding only 40 cents to the subscription or 
combination prices quoted. A year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals woyld make an ideal present to any boy or girl. We 
can have it sent to a separate address if desired. 


Address orders for any of the above to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


















the value and 
methods; foundations of mathe- 
There are also chapters that 
bear directly upon teaching and relate to 
the modes of attack, as, ‘‘The First Pro- 
positions in Geometry,’’ ‘‘The Original 
Exercise in Geometry,’’ ‘*Methods of 
Attacking Problems,’’ etc. The book is 
a plea for originality, unformlity and a 
broader view of the value of a higher 
mathematical training. It is advanced 
in thought, but it is logical and is sure to 
be read with interest. 


‘*Character Building in School.’’? By 
Jane Brownlee. Formerly Principal of 
JaGrange School, Toledo, Ohio. Cloth. 
207 pages. Houghton Miffln Co., Boston. 

Jane Brownlee has beccme well known 
as the author of ‘‘A Plan of Child Train- 
ing,’’? and by the practical results she has 
achieved in that line in the Toledo 
school, which, through her work, has be- 
come, itself, an exemplar to the schools 
of the country. The present volume is a 
setting forth of these same principles and 
methods for the benefit of other teachers 
and schools. The introductory chapter, 
on The Personality of the Teacher, with 
its sketch of two teachers of vastly dif- 
ferent character, ails and achievements, 


may help many teachers to determine in| 
which class they belong, and help them | 


to get inthe right one. Then there isa 
chapter of Preliminary Suggestions which 
will help 1n the use of the later chapters 
of the book. There are fourteen of these, 


in which various subjects pertaining to | 


the up-buildiny of character are discussed. 
Sugvestive titles are: The Body of a Ser- 

vant; The Mint; Daily Life; Kindness; 
Self-Control ; Obedience ; W ork ; Clean- 
liness ot Body ; Cleanliness of Mind; 
Truthfulness; Loyalty—Patriotism. The 
idea is to use these topics at the opening 
exercises, and the form sugested 1s such 
as will call for response from the pupils. 
No attempt is made to lay out a daily 
portion, as this is a point which each 
teacher must decide after experiments. 


‘*Old Knglish Ballads.'’ Edited by Jolin 
A. Long. C.oth. Fully illusirated. 146 
pages. 50 cents. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, 

This attractive book contains the Robin 
Hood ballads and about a dozen others 
that make an especial appeal to youth. 
The editor has written a simple and clear 
introduction to each ballad, setting forth 
the scene, characters, and action, The 
artist has caught the spirit of the ballad 
age and has illustrate? the book most 
effectually. The printer has used a bean- 
tilully 
and binding. The whole combines to | 
form the most attractive and serviceable | 
book of ballads that we have seen for the | 
reading of 
of age. 
every yood sciiool, 
acceptable Christmas gift. 





Books Received 


Spain.’’ A 
Ktta Blaisdell McDonald 
[Little People 


‘*Josefa in 
Reader. By 
and Julia Dalrymple. 


Everywhere Series.] School Edition. 
Cloth. 130 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


‘‘Language for Little People.’’ By Jolin 
Morrow. Cloth. 80 pages. Illustrated. 
25c. American Bock Co., New York. 

‘“*God and Home and Native Jand.’’ 
Selected from many writers. Edited by 
Lovan Marshall. Cloth. Large Svo, 500 
pages. 48 pages illustrations. $1.50 net. 
J. C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 

“Old English Ballads.’’ Selected and 
arranged for use in Elementary Schools. 
By John A. Long. Cloth. 145 pages. 
goc. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

‘‘Training the Little Home Maker. By 
Kitchen Garden Methods,’’ By Mabel 
Louise Keech. 7%xg934 ins. Cloth. 81 
pages. Illustrated... J. B. Lippincott 

o., Philadelphia. 

‘Teachers’ Manual of Biology.’’ A 
Handbook to Accompany the ‘‘ Applied: 
Biology.’’ By Maurice A. Bigelow. 
537% ins. 109 pages. Cloth. 4oc. net. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

‘* Donald in Scotland,’’ A Geographical 
Reader, By Etta B. McDonald and Julia 





YOU CAN’T TEACH THE HISTORY 
of the United States, unless you know how the name‘and personal financial 
credit of Robert Morris, the Financier of the Revolution, made our Independ- 
ence possible. ‘Without Robert Morris the sword of Washington would have 
rustedinits sheath’’.-Hart. Send 1c for our Life of Robert Morris, in par- 
agraphe suitable for teachers use, Gibbe & Co., Publishers, Niagara Falle, N.Y. 
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‘Buy SCHOOLSUPPLIES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE MIDDLENENS PROFIT. 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


1 $Q.50 


Maps are up-to-date, Beautifully lithographed in 
colors, Size we 98 Inches a —— of mars of 
Ki. H., W. HL, N.A., S. ‘A, » Europe, Asia, 


Africa, 
CHARTS 
‘These charts are the best published, The prices 
shown below include revolving adjustable steel 
euscls, 


Row ~ _amnay Reading 








38 Charts, 30x40 inches, 


"OF WEL. » 4.01059) 4:9914 0960015918410 6 ¥si0'nso0.sinwbedeen ws eaOE 
Penk Arithmetic (Primary) 40 Charts 24x36 
INCHEH. POP REL. .sicscccccciscopscvcesecsecesecchhre 


These charts are splendidly executed in colors, 

Rowles’ Complete 54 Charts, 30x40 inches, Per 

set ene Pa aes 

This complete set contains a set of maps, a set 

of physiological charts and also Charts on read- 
ing, arithmetic, drawing, ete. 


GLOBES 
No. 800-8 inch on Metal Stand..... evecccces woe 0 
NO, 1200-12 inCh On Metal Stand..eccccsscccses. 275 
MISCELLANEOUS 
No. 19 Die tions ary Holde ar, (Tripod Stand).....$1.75 
Bartlett Shelf Style with can- 
VUB COVE, 0000600540000 






Wool Bunting U.S. Flag 


POSS post paid 
RG + \:ts8 p Awaty 


teen eee eeeeeees Be 


ee 2 
No. db report cards (for 10 months) per 100 
POSEPHd seeseeecees to cccrececccsceeecccorcces ol) 


Word Builders (250 letters on cards) per box 
post paid 
Number Builders (250 letters on cards) per box 


eee ee ee ees 1) 





PEND si sien sodosasamhensGacesanncsascabiasc. ie 15 


” CATALOG-FREEON REQUEST 


CATALOG DISCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE | 





PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING | 


FOR SCHOOLS 


LMG Tr-uteén 


N 235 - 255° MARKET STREET, -T, CHICAGO. 











clear type, atid attractive paper | 





or 


Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH., Kepro- 
duced from pencil, pen or type- 
writers Invaluable for meking 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,exé iumination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers, Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you Immediately. 

Price $1.00 and upwards. 


Detroit Dupligraph Co., 976 Vermont Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


100 COPIES * 
Ld 
F TEN MINUTES - 














children under sixteen years | 
It not only deserves a place in ! 
but would make an | 


Geographical | 










Complete Scholarship 






@mART FREE 


a & SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER™) 
\ Q We mean just what we say. We arede 

eto termined to prove tothe public generally, 
| | nee ) the wonderful success of our exclusive 








yh? methods. If you love the beautiful, we 
a guarantee to teach you Art, You learn 
2 ee and in yourspare 
4, time. Great artists your instructors. Same 
methods employed as are used in the great 
ateliers of Paris. WRITE at once for beau. 
tituny illustrated Prospectus and full explanation of our Free Scholarship 
Offer. Remember thigoffer is limited sosan hati 3360 who answer at 
0 


once, So write today. maha, Neb. 


LEARN BY MAIL 


ARISTOS (the best) or BUSINESS gl. —_ 
JANES’ aaa SHORTHAND TOUCH TYPEWR 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS Tari 
PENMANSHIP ro or SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
Artistic) COMMERCIAL LAW 
Cheek Study wanted, Enclose this Ad, Write today 
iToby’s Correspondence Schools 



























BS) 160 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 











TEACHERS: 

Learn to Mount and Stuff Birds 
and Animals. Be a Taxidermist, 
easily learned at home by mail, 
Teach nature work in the school 
room by using real mounte: »d spec: 
imens. Big protitfor your spare 
time by mounting for others and 
selling your specimens. Expe 
instructions, low cost, success 
guaranteed, Fifty page Taxidermy 
book free to tezchers. Write to 


day. 
Northwestern School of Taxiderm 
Dept. 3269, Omaha, Nebr, 













and she has the —— if she is @ stenographer 
STENOGR. APHY is the best profession for women— 
congenial work and good pay. Wo 
men Stenographers and Secretaries find ready employes 
You can learn at home in epare hours and in a short time 
become an expert. We FURNISH you with a TY rPEW RITER 
FREE. Our 35-page book of valuable information FRF: E. 


Practical Correspondence School, 113 R, Pearl St., New York 


—_ 








A 





— 








Speakers, Dialogues and Eutertail- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. li. Clyde, Ohio. 
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Dalrymple. 4x7 ins. 114 pages, 
Cloth. Illustrated. 60c regular. Little, 


Brown & Co., Boston. 

‘‘Rousseau on Education.’’? Edited by 
R. L. Archer. 5x7'4 ins. 278 pages. 
Cloth. $1.25 net. Longamn, Green & Co., 
New York. 

‘Principles of Economic Zoology,’' 
By L. S. and M. C. Daugherty, 64x84 
ins. Cloth. 410 pages. Illustrated. $2.00 
net. 

“Nutritional Physiology.’’ By Percy 
Goldthwait Stiles. 54x82 ins. 271 pages, 
Cloth,  Tllustrated. $1.2 25 net. W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 

‘“Gasolene Engines: Their Operation., 
Use and Care.’’ By A. Ilyatt Verrill. 
54%x7% ins. 275 pages. Cloth, Ilustrated, 
$i.50. The Norman \V. Ilenley Publish- 
jug Co., New York, 

“Civics in Simple Lessons.’’ By Anna 
A. Piass. 53¢x7% ins. Cloth. 187 pages. 
illustrated. D. C. Ifeath & Co., New 
York. 


coy 


” 


” 


Tcart—Tungs.’’ By 
Susanna Cocroft. 51! 7 102 pages, 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pi:ysical Culture Ex- 
tension Society. Chicago. 

“The Control of Trusts.’’ By John 
Bates Clark and John Maurice Clark. 
5'5x73¢ ins. Cloth. 220 pages. Macmil- 
Jan Co., New York. 

‘‘Knglish for Foreigners.’' By Sara R. 
O'Brien, 5%x734 ims. 248 pages. Cloth, 
Ilustrated. 7oc. net. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., New York. 

‘‘A Dramatic Version of Greek Myths 
and Hero Tales,’’?’ By Fanny Coinstock. 
5°:x7!s ins. 191 pages. Cloth, Illustrated 
4gc.. Ginn & Co., New York. 

“The Holbrook Reader for Primary 
Grades.’’? By Florence Ilolbrook. 64x73, 





2 1S, 


ins. Ilo pages, Cloth.  Iliustrated. 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 


‘Government Positions.’’ How to Get 
a Government Job and Courses of Study 
for Civil Service Examinations, By T. 
Scott Rorke. 6144 .xg ins. Cloth. 240 pages. 
T. Scott Rorke, Washington, D. C. 

“Helping School Children.’’ Sugges- 
tious for Efficient Co-operation with the 
Public Schools. By Elsa Denison, 53% 
x8ins. 352 pages. Cloth. Wlustrated, 
f1.g4o net. Ilarper & Brothers, New 
York. 

‘Sylabus of Complete Course in Oral 
English and Public Speaking.’' 9 Ar- 
ranved by Grenville Kleiser. 5x7% ins. 
g6 pages. Paper 35c. Cloth 50c. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York. 

“The Conservation of the Child.’’ By 
Arthur Holmes. 5x7% ins. 342 pages. 
Cloth. Tlustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadel pinia, 

“The Knglish History Story Book,’’ By 
Albert F, Blaisdell and Mrancis K. Ball. 
5x74 ins. 198 pages. Cloth. Illustrated 
soc net. Tittle, Brown, & Co, Boston. 

“Cherry Tree Children.’’ By Frances 


Blaisdell, 6x7% ins. 126 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown, & Co, Boston. 


‘Mother West Winds Children,’’ By 
Thornton W. Burgess 43/ x7 ins. 168 pages. 
Cloth, Illustrated. 45c. net. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 

“The Art of Education,’’ By Ira Woods 
Howerth. 514x734 ins. 237 pages. Cloth. 
$1.00 net. Macmillan Co., New York. 

“The Teacher.’’ By Florence Milner. 
5x74 ins. 281 pages. Cloth. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

LIFE STORIKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

“Stanley’s Journey Through the Dark 
Continent, 139 pages. Illustrated. 

“General (‘Chinese’) Gordon, the Chris- 
tian Hero,’’ 110 pages. “David Living- 
stone,” 141 pages, I} ustrated, ‘‘ Achil- 
les,’? 154 pages. Illustrated. ‘‘ Ulysses 
of Ithac a,’’ 164 pages. Illustrated. 
“The Argonautic Expedition and the 
Labors of Hercules,’’ 123 pages. Illus- 
trated. ‘‘ Emin Pasha, ? 125 pages. Ius- 
‘Gods and Heroes,’’ 123 pages. 
Translated from the German by George 

- Upton. Cloth 5%x634 ins. Eacli 50c. 
net, A. C. Mc.Clurg & Co, Chicago. 


tien 





Winona College of Agriculture 
J. C. Breckenridge, A. M., D.D., President. 
Attend a Recognized School—Two Years’ Course. 
¢ offera complete course in Practical Scientific Agriculture. 
tee terms go with each year—Fall, hee = Spring. 
or any reason you lose a term, it can be m 
e aim of this course is to give the student a ba knowl- 
edge of the principles and practices of General Agriculture, 
LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT OUR SCHOOL. INVESTIGATE 
ITPOR YOURSELF Address the President for CATALOG. 


BOX 15, WINONA LAKE, INDIANA. 


W. B. Saunders Co., Phildadelphia. | 


NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR | 3 








THE PER 


Bodenhausen Ferruzzi 


Send 75c for one of these 4 madonnas. 
22 x 28 including margin. 





No better month than December to study pictures 


BEAUTIFUL for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Y PICTURES, ONE CENT EACH For 25 on mon SIZE SY 


MADONNAS by 





(The one-cent pictures are 10 to 15 times as large as these Madonnas) 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


SEND 25 CENTS for 25 Art 
Subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for 
children, or 25 kittens, or $1.00 for the 
four sets or 70c for 10 Extra Size, 
10 x 12, or $1. for 15. 


Small Size 3x 3%, One-half cent 


each for 50 or more. 


For the Christmas Story send for the 
Madonnas shown above, 25 for 25c, 


or select other pictures. 


——J _ Ba 


Sichel Raphael Beautiful Catalogue for three two-cent stamps. 






































Kris Kringle’s Minstrels, “Kris” as 
interlocutor and his funny “kids” produce the Christma: 
cutest minstrel show ever New. The mer 

fiest fun, specialties, music. 25c. 


rehend trouble ahea Re- 
fuse to leave Toyland. Santa happily adjusts 
matters. Veryclever. 25¢. 

Col. ee 4 's Christmas. Jolly new 
operetta. Burglar 9 at Christmas Eve 
house patty pfoves to be Santa. Exciting. s 
Splendid climas. Catchy music. 25c. 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner. Bur. 52" Cla 
Dustrick Skewl of 50 years ago 


sy tolearn. 6m. 


from non-Christian_nations de 
toms and beliefs. 
inspiring. 7m. 


new collection of recitations, songs, dialog: 
plays, etc. Complete program. Any grads. 25c, 
Guptill’s Original Christmas Recita- 


Christmas at the Pole. Operetta for 
mixed grades or high school Introduces 
. Senta, T -in E xplorers, Students, 
Nations, Eskimos. It's great 40c. 
Best Authors’ re Fe Plays. “Dolls 


7 jack Horner's Christmas ™40 


entertainment. 
outburst of mermiment. 7m. 


The Heir of Mt. 


“Teddy Bear Parade,” etc. 40c. duced. Clever Burlesque 

A Cheistmas Dream. Santa Claus and 
Mother Goose children in ow fhymes Bright 
and interesting Sm 5f 





YOUR EVERY NEED ABUNDANTLY SUPPLIED 
A Kiel for Old Se. Nick. A jolly ~ 


song, complimentary to Kris. 
mer- bench of fresh idoes. Bright, catchy music. 25e. and | 
20th Century Christmas Exercises. 


okris Kringle Jingles, Solos, Duets, An abundance of recitations exercises, dislous, — Feast i Ps ~a Id Howth AS d Grumbler. Christ 

ge Grover for r ages nia om of the he ete : : ‘a a lear a Paul Garwin's j,y ig mesh pana yd papeyaen Price pout ree mn in pases + old bachelor 
Splendid for all occasions, 25e. The Lost Prince, Christmas fairy play. po ny wit ve na “as — os — 

The Toys’ Rebellion. Unique Prince is kidnaycd. Great excitement. Re- Christmas Star March end Dri Holly. Jumping rope drill for ox 


stored by good fairies. oes ttaae beautiful. 
Christmas For All Nations, 


Children please. Any age. 16 to 241 
describe their cus- Christmas at Santa Claus’ House. New Blackboard Stencils 
bs Children visit Seats, Strsage fe i ele ° for hristmas. 
y 


Text in thyme. Instructive 
1 


In Santa Claus Land. Ply. 
his wife and aby, “Fairies and 
vem in pe oy thyme. 


lesque play. Brownies. ~aa F 
gives Chnstmas entertainment. Any num Allages, 10m. 121. 
chardcters Humor of the rarest sort. 15¢. F Just fer Chrismas Diane. a 
jor a e 
une Cbatetmas Collation. Splendid oleae: A “delight rey 3 vy 7 8 


The Night Before Christmas. 
children midst jolly songs and frolic, plan e 


tions.” "Waiting forSanta;’ “Sant Mi stake”” Christmas eve “‘spread,”’ but play Santa Claus + A Stocking. Good len Poinsett 
Scaring Santa bd samtes hy re eM ae instead. Glad time follows. 25c. opal Jen's Guemt See Pome” Border. J clephening 2 Sealeon jr 
Dream,” etc "Bierv cans litle gem. 25¢. Christmas at the Cross Roads. A “Daddy Darwin's Christmas,” etc. Santa and Reindee Automobile Santa 
In Airship. Full. A Lunch For Seeta 


tural chur bh committee preoares Christmas 
Theu peculernics provoke an 
2 


Vernon. Play 
Portrays Washington’ 's social life and ster! ing 
rigimas in rare old Tyerres 
iy hr 8m. BF 


yw. Ted “ 
Pie" ls" “An U; ted Style. Melodies. “Santa at School,” Gaeedy } Johnnie’ 's Stock. 
Buibreak "Why BielDide Gorn 30, The Dolle’ Symposium, The toy shop itt How to Keep Chratmas," ete. 25e. 12 dicks, © beutful colors, 20c. 

The Run. A. Way Bear Teddy Bear af night Dolls and toys have great frohe. How to Celebrate. Complete am, Let ussend our pence catalog ot holi- 
Novelty mi of spicy fun. Introduces the Spicy dialog, fancy drills and  cgertaline intro- for Christmas, Thockapelng, one all jays; pa Mgns prod y specialues, entertain 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, O 





The Holidays’Carnival. Christmas,St. Guptill Con- 
Valentine ‘April Fools: Cooter, Hallowe! ‘en, wine htman Ape in cx FS 
het holidays represented by children. “Se mas Tableaux’’ and “Christ. 

a4 ype oat Manche lor 16 girls) Clever 15, 


Superbly brilliant; fancy powes. Sure {to Sith; unique and attractive , music 
15. 


Nothing Affords More Pleasure Than 





i Very delightfu 
Introduces 8m. Se. 
on Pe Siccle Cistetene Rpessiean, 
el.gitful rec:cations, exercises, dial 1" Seggg Price, 10c each, 6 for 50c. 
all grades; bright, catchy, sensible. Santa. Santa Dancing With Children. Visions 
A Christmas Joke. Santa wine owe tree of Santa Happy New Year. Going Down the 
for Vother Gouse Children jack changes Chimney Christmas Tree. Santa's Farewell 
label: The result is indescrial : aon text Chnsimas Morning. Writing to Santa. Santa's 
io catchy thyme. 12m. 121. Reception Merry Evins muito) December 


Guptill’s Original Ten: Dialogs, 


These Stencils. No School Entertain- 
ment is Complete Without Them 









Merty 


Calendar — Wie wi mels, Chridimas 























Preparing for Santa. og Fue ota Peace un Far 
Camano) Sunte Border” Bel and Helly" Holly 

det. Bringing Home the Christmas Tree, Wanting 
Pike Santa. Hunting for Santa (Children with candles) 
hndtimas Star. Telling Christmas Tales 


ee Crayon should be used with these stencila, 


The Bethlehem Babe. A sweet song 
story of the Christ Child. Either solo or chorus. 
A pettect gem. 25¢. 

Christmas Dialogs and Plays. “Dat 
Christmas Dinnah, When Christmas Came; 




















Practical and pleasing. 























The Holbrook Reader 
for Primary Grades 
120 Pages. Full Cloth. Illustrated. With Word List. 
PRICE 35c 
(Question Book FREE for teachers whose scholars are using the book ) 

This book has been prepared by Miss 
Klorence Holbrook ofthe Forestville School, 
Chicago. Itis the story of a boy, describ- 
ing incidents in the life of an ordinary hoy, 
touching on his birthday and Christinas 
festivities, and his every day life at home, 
at school, and at play. 

Not a basic reader but pre ‘pared definitely 
as a supplementary book in deference to 
the wishes of many of our friends and cus- 
tomers who feel a real need for more read- 
ing work in the first year of school. Not a 
story book, and yet it consists of a contin- 
uous and related series of incidents. Kvery 
picture is made to illustrate the text and 
the words are not beyond the vocabulary of 
a child of that age. 

Copiously illustrated, with vocabulary, a 
series of questions, and suggestions for 
teachers. Printed on a grade of paper made 
especially for this book, andin a distine- 
tive color. 

Philip’s talks with his mother, his games 
with his playmates, and his work in school 
are subjects of common experience and in- 
terest. The lad has an interestin birds and 
flowers and trees, fostered by his teacher, 
He is taught consideration for those less 
fortunate than himself, and courtesy forall. 
Obedience, kindness, patriotism, generos- 
ity, and fine manners should be cultivated 
and are indirectly suggested inthe relations 
ot Philip to his parents, friends and society. 

For sainple copies and graded list of 
School Classics address the publishers 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 

















STUDY 


Become 
alawyer DIPLOMA 
We make your hom a university. 

Law in pak eon one ~ alten > Faeroe sma 7 New 
text, ———- pee by 20 Deans and leading univ. law schoo} 
teachers, , Cuore 22@@ to coach free any graduate failing to 
pass Smeets sation, Special Business Law: ‘Legally 
trained :ne® always succeed.” Over 10,000 students enrolled, 
Begin now, Easy terms. Catalog and Partic ree, 
taSal’> Extension University Dept. 4910, Chicaza, il. 









STUDY 4 AT HOME. Teachers’ Postenstonet College 
Austin, Texas, offers the best Pro icra 


Courses for teachers. Degrees conferred, Bulletia free, 










623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
ame HS ome 










For The 


Latest Drawing Helps‘ 


and Applied Arts Suggestions 
You Should Read 
The School Arts Magazine 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, Editor. 


For the Wide-Awake Teacher 
searching for helpful, practical ideas in 
teaching Drawing, Household and Indus- 
trial Arts, and all phases of Artcraft Work. 
Regular Price$2.00. 25c per copy. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
3 Mos. for 25c. (the price of a 
issue). Send Money at our risk. 


single 





The School Arts Publishing Company, Boston 











Buy Entertainments 
From “The House That Helps” 


A live, reliable concern which gives prompt 
attention to your order for PLAYS, CANTATAS, 
ACTION SONGS, DRILLS, ete., for all occasions. 


Send today for Free Catalog. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. 














ACCEPTANCE OF MSS.|3&comE INDEPENDENT 


Repairing and En 
Many rejectec ori i sod expert revision | #24 learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry ! : 
S i scneas setae Shae h tae 18 recuring re." graving and Optics. In  poaneusten of thas tan Gan 
sults that count. Such firms as Appleton publish myown you can earn a Jarge salary r MAKING SCHOOL 
hooks, and I was recently editor eh lending magazine. ST.LOUIS WATCHMA 
Address EDtv0R, BOX 1L,485 WEST 119 LHSt., NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, M0, 


logue today. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR December 1912 
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agin ee cae N 
Assembly in the Auditorium of Public School, No. 147 (Girls), Brooklyn, N. Y. Each class takes its turn in selecting the records to be enjoyed at assembly. 

The composers and artists represented are studied, Fach record is introduced by a puril who speaks bricfly upon some theme suggested by the music as fo 

a e instr 

New York City Public Schools a 

. throt 

endorse and adopt the Victor vill 

—s ° . : ° noter 
The fact that the largest public school system in the world has in this manner ow 
shown its appreciation of the value of the Victor as a broad, general, systematic help Ever 

in education, is of the utmost importance to the entire American public school system, sa 
=| to your school, to your classroom, to YOU. goin 
Dr Frank Rix, Supervisor of Music in Greater New York, was so impressed the p 

with the perfection of the Victor and the special educational records, and their Fol 
adaptation for classroom, assembly, calisthenic, folk-dance and playground work, In 
that he recommended the adoption of the Victor to the Superintendent’s Committee 
on Supplies. hae 
They endorsed Dr Rix’s recommendation to the Board of Superintendents, who in turn huma 
forwarded the recommendation to the Board of Education, with the result that the Board placed ~, 
the Victor on the list of supplies and appropriated nearly six thousand dollars for immediate use te 
along this line. indiv 
I+ is only a question of time before there will be a Victor in every school in the United all th 
States. (here’s no better time than NOW for you to take the first steps toward getting the embo 
benefit of the Victor in YOUR SCHOOL. , = 
! ° . ° = 
Music study in the High School _ 
, " . bs nd, 
' The Victor is an, invaluable adjunct to chorus work, and the course of study in Music History may s 
and Appreciation—“What We Hear in Music’—which we have prepared, illustrated at every child, 
point by Victor Records, gives. such a clear and thorough understanding of the subject as is In ~ 
possible in no other way. Write today for the prospectus outlining the full four-years’ course. mae 
The Special Orchestral Records are another Victor innovation—the ideal method of chest 
teaching orchestration. They give the tone color of each instrument, then each group of and 
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the in 
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S* 
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instruments, and finally the music of the entire orchestra. 

Doesn’t all this show you the value of the Victor—prove the need of it in your school? The most 
convincing demonstration is to try the Victor right in your classroom—-a matter which any Victor dealer will 
gladly arrange upon request. Write today for full information to the 







































































































































Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general schoo! work. 


Victo 
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